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AFTER GOLF 


or any other exercise, Pears’ Soap is refreshing 


it’s a pure soap—nothing but soap and has 


no equal. 
Established over 100 years—20 International Awards—Be SURE you get the genuine. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Will publish during the month of SEPT. EMBER 


_ RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’ NEW BOOK 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN 


With 6 Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 


J2mo, $1.25 


It is more than three years since Mr. Davis has published a volume of short stories, and this 


book contains the work 


he has done during this time. 


hey are stories of War and P eace, 


including, in addition to the title one, “On the Fever hip, ” “The Man With One Talent,” “ The 


Vagrant,” and “ The Last Ride Together. * In this bo 


his early successes. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 


Leather-Stocking to Poe’s Raven. New Volume. 


By Donald G. Mitchell. “‘ One of the most de- 
lightful of rambles in the highways and byways of 
literature.” W#2th 150 illustrations. 8vo, . $2.50 


SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS 


By Robert Grant. Another of Judge Grant’s 
12mo, $7.50 


THE ART OF LIVING 


By Robert Grant. A new edition, uniform with 
Search-Light Letters,” both at the Merry- 
mount Press. $7.50 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD NEW 
YORK 
By Charles Hemstreet. Replete with reminis- 


cences of the old city and its quaint monuments. 
Illustrated by E. C. Peixotto. 12mo, . . $2.00 


THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE 
By Herbert E. Hamblen. As racy and enter- 


taining a narrative as 7 eae has ever written. 
12mo, ‘ ‘ ; $7.50 


THE POWERS AT PLAY 
By Bliss Perry. Short stories that present a 


wholesome view of life _ — —— skill and 


charm. 7270, ; 1.25 


THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Professor William P. Trent. Essays on lit- 


erary topics by. a and grace. 
12mo, ‘ $7.50 


Mr. Davis returns to the scenes of 


| LETTERS OF SIDNEY LANIER, 1866-1887 


A volume of letters on literary and musical 
topics addressed to Bayard — and others. W2¢h 
2 portraits. r2mo, ° $7.50 


AULD LANG SYNE 
Second Series. 
By F, Max Muller, A new volume of Professor 
Miller’s engaging reminiscences 8 wre to his Indian 


DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES 
By E. W. Hornung. A thrilling story of ad- 


venture, of piracy, and of love, similar to the author's 
“Amateur Cracksman.” z2m0, . . 5 


THE WHITE MAIL 
A Railroad Novel. By Cy Warman. A lively 


and adventurous story of ps romance and reality of 
railroad life. z220, $7.25 


SAND AND CACTUS 
By Wolcott Le Clear Beard. A book of stories 


of frontier life in Arizona _ = extreme South. 
west. 727720, $7.50 


FRANCE AND ITALY 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand. An account in 


the author’s well-known manner of the war for the 
liberation of Italy. Portraits. 12mo, . . $1.50 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. W. Windelband, of the University of 
Strassburg. 8vo. In Press. 
THE MESSAGES OF THE LATER 
PROPHETS 


By Professors Kent and Sanders. (Vol. II. of 
The Messages of the Bible.) Sgeare 16mo. net, $1.25 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


MIDSHIPMAN STUART 
A Tale of 1812 


By Kirk Munroe. A naval story in the s same 
series as the author’s “In Illus: 
trated. remo, $7.25 


A ROVING COMMISSION 
By G. A, Fenty. A thrilling story of adven- 
an 


ture on sea an d. J/llustrated. r12mo, $7.50 


NO SURRENDER . 
G. A. Flenty. — story of the struggle of 
a 


he peasants of Tendée in n defense ot religion, 
Illustrated. r2amo, $7.50 


THE FUGITIVE 
By John R. Spears. Illustrated by Walter Rus- 


sell At Bye of adventure in the days of C nee Ships 
and Slaves. ///ustrated. 12mo, $7.25 


WON BY THE SWORD. 
By G. A. Henty. An absorbing tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War. ///ustrated. r12mo, . . $1.50 
SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 
Words by Eugene Field. Music by Reginald 
DeKoven and others. New edition. 8v0. $1.00 
THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK 


With music various New edt- 
tion. ‘ $7.00 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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LAST GRAND OPPORTUNITY FOR OUTLOOK READERS. 


AND NO MORE WILL BE OFFERED AT THIS. PRICE. 


{ONLY SETS LEFT 
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A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 


A Million-Dollar A ‘aes complete that it covers tlie entire range of human 


A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the standard of all Enghsh- 


speaking countries of the world. 


Libra ry for $30 A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before you complete 


knowledge of every subject. 


Balance payable in sixteen 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


monthly payments of $2.00 


In thirty (30) superb single volumes—=30 day offer. | each. 


BRITA 
i 


bound in genuine silk cloth 


, on good quality book paper. 


CAN CAN-ULE- CLI-DAY ELD ELE-FAK G- 
S 
8 
= 


ely 
, With flexible back 


ARITANNL(A BRITANNICA BR) 


TANNICA 
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binding, double-hinged 


BINDINGS.— The voiumes are handsom 


* INTRODUCTORY Offered for 30 days at 3 () 
or $33 on Installment 


..-OFFER... 
i m | Open for 30 days only. Regular Price $50.00 


REMEMBER 


THIS IS THE ONLY REPRINT published in the world | ¢4ge, before the raise in price, in 30 d 


more expensive binding. 


NOTE.—A large discount will also be given on the 


ORDER NOW and take advautage ot this splendid 
chance to secure this unrivaled fund of universal knowl 


ays. 
Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. 


that is not altered. mutilated or te ae in some way. | 
THAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE, containin 


every one of the 8,000 illustrations, 700 maps an 
25, articles found in the original, and while at less 
than one-third the price, it is ites to the original edition. 
THAT OUR NEW APPENDI 


exhaustive American Supplement, takes every important 


title in the work and gives all that is recent concerning it 
bringing information down to date. It contains also 52 
New Maps, including the new Government Map of Klon- 
dike, Hawaii,Cuba. Thus,with our supplemental volumes, 
the Britannica becomes the /atest.as well as the greatest, 

TO CANADIAN READERS.—This edition can be 
sent into Canada. 

NO RISK.—The set may be returned to us at anytime 
within l0daysif not satisfactory, and money willbe returned. 


X VOLUME, with our | 


HENRY G. ALLEN &CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: I desiretotakeadvantage of your special 
over onthe Encyclopedia Britannica to OUTLOOK 
readers,and inclose $1.00 as initial payment. Send 
Jull particulars, and if found satis/actory I will 
order the set, paying forgit in monthly payments of 
$2.00; otherwise the money to be returned to me. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


GREEK HISTORY 
BOTSFORD 
History of Greece. By GrorGE WILLIS 
BOTSFORD, Harvard University. 8vo, 
Half Leather. Price $1.10. | 


Ten full-page Maps. Nine Maps in the Text. 
Eleven full-page Illustrations. Fifty-eight Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Sources, Topics, Marginal Notes 
and References. Tables. 


GENERAL HISTORY 


European History: An Outline of its 
Development. By GEORGE BURTON 
Apams, Professor of History, Yale Uni- 


versity. 8vo. Half Leather. Price $1.40. 


Ten full-page Maps. One Hundred and Twenty- 
five Illustrations. Sources, Topics for Assigned 
studies, Tables of Dates, Marginal Notes. 

The book can be used, by following the text and 
the topics alone, for a ove year’s course of study ; 
and by using the references for additional study it 

ives a two years’ course in European history, the 
dividing point to be at the reign of Charlemagne. 


| ENGLISH HISTORY 
COMAN and KENDALL 
History of England: The Growth of 
the English Nation. By Miss Katn- 
ERINE COMAN and Miss E. K. KENDALL, 
Wellesley College. 8vo. /ust ready. 


Thirty-one Maps. One Hundred and Twenty- 
five Illustrations. Sources, Lists of Important 
Events, Marginal Notes, Tables. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
CHANNING 

Students’ History of the United States. 
By EDWARD CHANNING, Harvard Univer- 
sity. With Suggestions to Teachers by 
ANNA BoynTON THOMPSON, Thayer Acad- 
emy, South Braintree, Mass. S5vo. Half 
Leather. Price $1.40. 


Fifty Maps in Color. and otherwise. One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-six Illustrations, chiefly portraits. 
Each chapter is headed by a list of illustrative 
material of all kinds, and concludes with from two 
to six pages of suggestive questions and topics. 


Marginal Notes throughout. 


PHYSICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 

CREW 

Elements of Physics, for Use in Col- 

leges and Secondary. Schools. By 

HenRY CrEw, Ph.D., Professor of 

Physics in Northwestern University. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


ART IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


WILSON 
Picture Study in Elementary Schools. 
By L. L. W. Witson, author of “ Nature 
Study in Elementary Schools,” etc. In 
four parts, with ninety-four full-page illus- 
trations from famous painters. Cloth, 
12mo. Ready in September. 


_ There will be two manuals and two correspond- 
ing primers: the one set for primary grades, and 
containing fifty-two pictures in each; the other set 
or grammar grades, with forty-two pictures in each. 

€ pictures used in the manual will be in each 


A NEW GERMAN READER 
HEWETT 
A German Reader, Edited with Vocab- 
ulary and Notes. By Waterman T. 
HEWETT, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Language and Literature in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Selections are graded and classified by subjects. 
Contains 20 that are Elementary, 40 Dcctical 7 
Historical, 2 Complete Prose (/mmensee and Auf 
der Eisenbahn), and 2 Dramatic. 


RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION 

CARPENTER 

Elements of Rhetoric: First High 
School Course. By G. R. CARPENTER, 
Columbia University. Cloth. 60 cents. 

CLEVELAND 

Letters from Queer and Other Folk. 
By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. Part I. A 
Manual for Teachers. Part II. Reader 
for Grammar Grades. Part III. Reader 
for Primary Grades. Cloth, 12mo. Ready 


case repeated in the primer. 


in September. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO 


BOS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
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The Outlook has great pleasure in announcing that its 
most important literary feature for the year 1900 will be 
an illustrated biography of William Shakespeare, to be 
written by Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. The biography 
will be in twelve parts, beginning with the first issue in 
January, and will be accompanied by a large number of 
pictures, most of them made expressly for the work. 


The Outlook Company, recognizing the interest in Shake- 

speare and his works which Mr. Mabie’s life of the great 
dramatist will arouse: among readers of The Outlook during 

the coming year, has just published a special Outlook Edition | 
of the Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare, complete in 

thirteen handsome volumes. The text is that of Charles 

Knight, and the volumes contain his historical notes. The 

type is clear and legible. The paper was made expressly for 

the edition, and affords an excellent reading surface. The 

binding is in jade green cloth. There are forty illustrations 

printed on fine plate paper. A life of Shakespeare appears in | 
the first volume, and there is an excellent glossary. The set 
of thirteen volumes is contained in a handsome _ box, cloth 
covered, with hinged cover. The price of this Outlook Edition 
of the Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare is Fifty Cents 
a volume, or Six Dollars and a Half for the set. The set will 
be forwarded, all charges prepaid, on receipt of Six Dollars and 
a Half by the Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Edition of the Plays and 
Poems of William Shakespeare, we will send, abso- 
lutely without charge, an order for a full year’s sub- 


THE To every person send- / 
e° [ K ing $6.50 for the Outlook | “ 


books. This offer is good until October 15. 


scription to The Outlook—good only | ag 7 
for one whose name is not now on our FREE | 
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Historian 
Essayist 
Novelist 


ASHINGTON IRVING enjoys the proud dis- 
tinction of being the FIRST AMERICAN 
WRITER to turn the eyes of literary Europe 

sharply toward the New World. Though forty years have 
assed since he was laid to rest at Sunnyside, each year has 
ent an added lustre to his fame. His literary reputation 

rests upon sure foundations—broad, deep, well settled, 
and immutable. TO-DAY, even in the midst of a gen- 
eration of brilliant literary achievement, the name of no 
one of our writers stands higher, AT HOME OR 
ABROAD, than that of this many-sided man of letters. 


“4 writer whose produc- 
tions stand alone among the 


labors of mien. 
—BLACKWOOD MAGAZINE. 


** Few, very Jew, can show a long 
succession of volumes so pure, so 
graceful, and so varied.” 

—Miss MItTrForp. 


If you have not Irving, your library lacks a set of books 
which no other set of books ever written can supply. 


You Should Own His Complete Works 


An Unequaled Opportunity is Just Now Offered in 
THE NEW UNIVERSITY EDITION. 


‘* Salmagundi ”” 

‘History of New York”’ 

“Sketch Book ”’ 

‘‘ Bracebridge Hall 

‘Tales of a Traveller ’’ 

Alhambra ’’ 

‘Life of Columbus ”’ 

‘Life of Washington ”’ 

‘Conquest of Granada’” 
cfe., ete., ete. 


TEN SUPERB VOLUMES. 7ooo PAGES. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


This is a splendid semi-de-luxe edition of Irving. It contains his complete works, superbly illustrated 
with photogravures and half-tone plates. It is beautifully printed on a fine quality of paper with large clear type. The 
Volumes are handsomely and strongly bound. Itisan edition you will be proud to show your friends. 


THE MANY-SIDED IRVING: Y4BIED,_ LITERARY 


WIT ©‘ Salmagundi’ formed a school of zw7# of a character POETRY © [2 ¢ The Sketch Book’ the touches of poetry are 
superior to anything our country has witnessed.’’—Ep- everywhere.”’—JOHN Noe in Blackwood’s. 
SENTIMENT Tour of the Prairies” is a sentimental 
HUMOR Irving's ‘ History of New York’ 1s the most elabo- us * journey, a romantic excursion.’’—EpWwARD 
rate piece of Avmor in our language.”’—H. T. EVERETT. 
Irving’s ‘ Life of Columbus’ is the noblest 


ROMANCE “In * The Conquest of Granada’ he surrounds HISTORY monunes. memory of the great ad- 


agen us with the air of romance, yet he has substan- and miral."’—W. H. Prescorr. 
his most extraordinary incidents.’’—LON DON ft supersedes all tormer works and never 
“ARTERLY REVIEW. at supersedes 
ADVENTURE «The Adventures of Captain Bonneville’ BIOGRAPHY will be itself superseded.”’—Lorp JEFFREY. 
are full of exciting incidents and possess “Irving's ‘Life of Washington’ should be read by every 
the power and charm of romance.”’—CHANCELLOR KENT. ; American. 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER TO OUTLOOK READERS 


Write us a¢ eace stating which style of binding you prefer—cloth or halftleather. We will forward the entire set of ten volumes, 
charges prepaid. You will be allowed 15 days for examination. If this edition is not exactly what you want, you can return the 
set at our expense. If satisfactory, you can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit,thereafter $1.00 per month for 16 months 
‘t cloth style is ordered, making a total payment of $17.00. If you_select the half-leather binding, which we_ recommend, there will 
be three more payments, making $20.00 in all. If you want a fine edition of Irving, this will suit you. We assume all risk. We 


suggest that you order promptly. Mention THE OUTLOOK. 
A magnificent permanent addition to any library. FOR 
Beautifully illustrated specimen pages sent on receipt of postal. 
About one-half subscription price. We pay expressage. 15 

| DAYS 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


No risk incurred. 
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The Outlook 


GINN & COMPANY’S 


Newest Books 


DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Professor WILLIAM M. Davis, of Harvard 
University, assisted by WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 
of Worcester Academy. $1.25. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
yo ‘Edition. By G. A. WENTWORTH. 
cents. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE AND SOLID 


GEOMETRY 
Revised Edition. By G. A. WENTWORTH. $1.25. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 
Edited by Professor J. B. GREENOUGH, of Har- 
vard University ; Professor D’OOGE, of Michigan 
State Normal College, and M. GRANT DANIELL. 


BEMAN AND SMITH’S NEW PLANE AND 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


4 Professor W. W. BEMAN, of the University 
of Michigan, and D. E. SmirH, Principal of the 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. $1.25. 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY. Edition of 1899, in- 
cluding the Spanish War. $1.00. 


CAIRNS’S INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC 


By WILLIAM B. CAIRns, Instructor in English 
in the University of Wisconsin. 90 cents. 


OVID. SELECTIONS 


Edited by WILLIAM T. 
Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 
and Greek School Classics. 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR 


By HORACE S.°TARBELL, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I. Book I., 35 cents. 
Book II., 60 cents. 


KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD’S ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


By Professor G. L. KITTREDGE, of Harvard 
University, and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Super- 
visor of Schools, Boston. 


CYR’S FIFTH READER 
By ELLEN M. Cyr. 70 cents. 


PECK, Principal of 
Latin 


Descriptive circulars of our books sent post- 
paid to any address 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
‘‘THE NUGGET SERIES.”’ 


Educational Nuggets: 


Selections from PLATO, ARISTOTLE, ROUSSEAU, HERBART, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Commissioner HARRIS, Prof. N1cu- 
OLAS M. BuTLER, and President ELiot. Compiled by 
Joun R. HOWARD. Portrait of Plato. 


Patriotic Nuggets: 


| Selections from FRANKLIN, WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, 


WEBSTER, LINCOLN, and BEECHER. Compiled by JOHN 
R. Howarpb. Portrait of Washington. 


Don’t=Worry Nuggets: 
Selections from EpicTETUS, EMERSON, GEORGE ELIOT, 
and BROWNING. Compiled by JEANNE G. PENNINGTON. 
Portrait of Emerson. (New, enlarged edition. Ninth 
Thousand.) 


Philosophic Nuggets: 


Selections from CARLYLE, RUSKIN, AMIEL, and CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Compiled by JEANNE G. PENNINGTON. Por- 
trait of Carlyle. (Will be issued in September.) 

 ** Pocket volumes, prettily bound in sage green 
Corded Cloth, gilt top. Price, 40 cents per vol. 


FORD, HOWARD, & HULBERT 
47 East 10th Street, New York 3 


Ready September 16 


Horace Bushnell 


By Dr. T. T. MUNGER 


With two Portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


CHURCH HYMNS 


‘ 
SONGS 
Adopted ig, Grove Association, 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conferences, ; 
and other prom nent assemblies this season. 
#25, $30, and #35 per 100, according to binding. Samples 
of either, post free, 25 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN. CO., New York and Chicago. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Don’t fail to read 


Anna Katharine Green’s ‘Agatha Webb” 


RE A The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


102 Fulton St., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don't 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced adyice and prices. om: 
changes. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. Guarantee 


Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
Courses suited to all needs. Revision, criti 
cism, and sale of MSS. Send for circular (1.) 


EDITORIAL BUREAU, 120 Liberty St., N.Y. 


Price 41.25. 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 
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ART TREASURES of EUROPE 

Masterpieces of foreign galleries 
newly reproduced, by a process worthy 
of the great engraver, Durer, after whom 
they are named. In rich tones, as best 
suited to the original paintings. On 
etching paper, 10x 13 inches, engraved 
titles: 50 cents each. 

Send 50 cents for a Durer Print of 
Raphael Cherubs, Murillo The Good 
Shepherd, Granduca Madonna, or por- 
trait of Rembrandt ;—see illustrations. 

Now ready, five in each sertes: 
Madonna Series 
Child Series 
Angel Series 
French Court Beauty Series 
Rembrandt Portrait Series 
Peasant Life Series 

Others in preparation. 
For saleby Art Dealers and Booksellers 

Miniature Sample, with full de- 
scriptive list, 10 cents (stamps). Cir- 
cular alone sent free. 

for name and trade-mark on all 
genuine Durer Prints. 
65 Pierce Building, Boston 


CAMERON 


The September Atlantic 


Lady rs—by S Reynolds 
oma Copiey 
Copy right, 1899, by Curtis "& Cameron. 
THE COPLEY PRINTS 
Art Treasures of America 
“popes Quality Art Reproductions 
ermanent value, not worthless lithographs 
or photographs. re most distinguishe 


artists—among them Sargent arge, 
Vedder, St. Gaudens, Abbey —chouse 
these prints for reproductions of their own 
works. On buying, 
Copley Prints shown you—published a = 
Curtis & Cameron; Boston, Soid at 
stores, also + mail. Price, 50c. to 00. 
A beautiful illustrated catalogue, cope 
with the fall supplement, including copious 
illustrations of new subjects, reproduced ex- 
Coareeny in the Copley Prints, sent upon receipt 
Oc. in stamps by the publisl hers. 


65 Pierce Building 


Boston 


CONTAINS ANOTHER INSTALMENT OF 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

2 

$ 

63 he literary success of the season, by Mary JOHNSTON, author of the wonderful 3 

novel, “PRISONERS OF HOPE.” 

es 

. @. This remarkable story, which will continue through several more issues of the 3 

— Atlantic, is regarded as the most brilliant piece of fiction now appearing in serial form. : 

“4 The June, July, and August numbers, containing the opening : 

— instalments of “Fo Have and To Hold” (or any three issues), § 

9 8 sent postpaid on receipt of fifty cents. 3 

# 4 Send for coin cards and full particulars. : 

a ) 

st ae 35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. $ 

— 
SM HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 
%, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Packard School 


Founded by S. S. PACKARD, in 1858, as 


PACKARD’sS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


CoMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


BOOKKEEPING 
PENMANSHIP 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


SHORTHAND 


STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 


TYPEWRITING 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Corner Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


PENMANSHIP 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


NEW YORK CITY 


New York City 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families ; advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 

OUR CHILDREN 

Ck ues sand information /vee of Selected 

ST S¢ on file in our office. 

s Teachers’ Agency, 

3 E. Mth St., N.Y City. Telephone 1332-18. 


REMOVAL 
Miss Keller’s School 


reopens Monday, Oct. 9, at 25 West 55th 
St. Complete Course Kindergarten to Col- 
lege. Boys and Girls. Large Playground. 
Afternoon Sessions for supervised study and 
Manual Training. Art, Sight-singing, Science, 
and Foreign Languages 1n every ciass. 


N N Theological 


Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next perme Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1899 


will begin 


The Faculty will meet to receive appli- 
cants for admission, in the President’s 


room, at 9.30 A.M. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


Rev. THOMAS S. HASTINGS, D.D., LL.D. 


will deliver the opening address in the 
Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 
28, at 4 P.M. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, 


New York, Aug. 14, 1899. 
MRS. DE MELI 


having. established herself in 
situated, well- house ew Yor 

offers to a limited number of 

omen coming to town for S DY 
SHO PPING, etc., the comforts and pro- 
tection of a home. References. Send for 
circular. Address, until September Ist, East 
Hampton, 


SCHOOL, Robert Howard Syms, 

Headmaster; Wm.C. Simmons, Associate 
Slendaientt (both formeriy of the Berkeley 
School). The new school opens on Monday, 
October 2d, °99, at No. 22 W. 45th St. For 
all particulars address RoBpeERT_Howarp 
SyYMs, No. 50 W. 47th St., New Vork City. 


8 WEST 83d STREET 


MISS MURPHY and MISS GAYLORD 
arding nd Day School for. girls. and 
i 


gpllgren ndergarten through College 


tory. Apply for prospectus. 


Recorder. 


New York City 


New York City | 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 


Ceachers’ College 


The professional school of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the training of teachers 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, and 
instructors in normal schools and colleges. 
Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholar- 
ships amounting to $5,750 annually. Cata- 
logue sent on application to the Secretary, 


JAMES E. Russet, Ph.D., Dean. 
Comprehends six 

New York Schools, The LAW 
e School (with Day _and 
University Evening Classes), Med- 


ical College, ‘Grad- 


uate School, /eda- 

APPLIED: SCIENCE and UNI- 

RSITY COLLEGE. For circulars, 

address the nen. Washington Square, 
New York Cit 


The Veltin School for Girls 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each 


ciass. 
FIREPROOF SCHOOL BUILDING 
160 & 162 West 74th St. 


Spacious studio, now in course of construc- 
tion, will increase present facilities. 


Miss Louise F. Wickham "sore" 


September 30th. Girls received who wish 
to study Art, Music, Languages, etc. 
Also college preparation. Seventh year. 
338 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


LIP=-READING 


douent to Persons Who LOST Their 
ARING. Instruction by AIL or 

Thirty-eighth year. 

Davip GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


I3 and I5 West 86th St., New York 


Thorough English, Languages, Art. Kin- 
dergarten through College Preparatory. 
Home for special students. 


New York 35 Dwight 
Law School) Vox Cin 


of Instruction. 
LL.B. in two years; LL.M. in three years. 

High ‘standards. Prepares for bar of all States. 

Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


The Helburn No: 3 West oth St. 
Sc 


For boys girls. 
hool horoughly Graded 
High School. 


from Kindergarten to 
| pew Grange School, St. 


Reopened October 3d. 
and Convent Ave., N.Y. Boarding and 
Day School. Modern methods and attroceve e 
ho ousein finestresidential section of of upper 


k City, near 
spp MORGAN, pecial 


DR. SAVAGE 
CYMNASIUM 
308 West 59th St. 

Tenth season opens Sept. 15th. Circulars. 
ARNARD CLASSES for College 
Preparation. — Miss Osborne and 

Miss Baldwin will reopen their 


classes in October. Address Miss B.\ 
WIN, 246 West 106th Street, New York =. 


Kindergarten Training School. 


Classes for mothers in Child Study. Mrs. M 
F. WALTON, 176 West 87th Street, N. \. 


KINDERG ARTEN Normal _ epart- 


mentof the al 
Culture School, 109 West 54th St. Two vears’ 
course. Opens Oct. 2d. Send for catalovue. 


The Misses 


SES 
Boarding and Day School "el ‘Carls (estal- 
lished 1816). 176 West 72d St., Sherman Square 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. J. 


HALF HOUR FROM New YorkK 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets. New York 


BROOKLYN 


Adelphi College 


Lafayette Avenue, St. James Place , 


and Clifton Place 


Ciassical, Literary, and Scientific Courses. 
C o- educational. 
**The Adelphi Academy kinder 
garten training course. School of Musical Art. 
ENRY G. HANCHETT, J Director. 


The Adelphi Academy 


Preparatory for college or business. Stu: 
dents admitted at any time. Session te om 
Sept. 13,1899. Special car without change trom 
the Park slope, also from the Eastern | district 

Lievut.-Gov. Timotuy L. 
President of the Corporation. 
CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, Ph 
President ot the Faculty 


286-292 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Catharine’s Hal 


A school of the highest class for girls. !" 
in 
Miss EMMA O. CONRO, Princip: 


heBrooklyn Heights Seminar 


138-140 Montague St., Brook! 


Boarding and day school for girls. & 
department in charge of a special 
Individual instruction. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York City 


HOME and 
The Katherine L. Maltby “Scuoot 
1o0 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, 
New York City 
Highest city advantages. Eleventh year. 
Miss Upton’s Private Classes and 
Individual Instruction 
o> Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Misses HMickock’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Near New York City with opportunities for 
out-ol-door iife. Lectures by Professors 1n 
Columbia University. Morristown, N. J 


loaned. Light Courses now ready. 
arranged by Zhe Council of Seventy. 


of the Guild. 
Address 


THE 
Wilham R. Harper. Principa 


FOR MINISTERS 


PROFESSIONAL READING COURSES 
Under the Direction of the American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Carefully selected lists. A review of each book. Credit for special work if desired. Books 
Send for list of subjects and tull information. Courses 


‘The work has proved stimulating, restful, imvigorating to intellect and inspiring to 
faith—the most practical help in mane and parish work which I have found.””—A Jlember 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


YDE PARK, CHICAGO ILurnors. 


Connecticut ‘ 


California 


The Thacher School 


Vordhoff, Ventura Co., California, 


is in the Ojar Valley, near Santa Barbara, 
bn Southern California. 
SHERMAN D. THACHE R, 
(A.B., LL.B., Vale), Head Master. 
HUILLIA THACHER, 
(4.8 ‘ale), Associate Head Master. 


wlustrated article about the. school 
by Edward Everett Hale appeared in Feb. 
sth issue of The Outlook. 


MI SS FRENCH’S CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 512 S. 
Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ball term begins September 26, 


Connecticut 
Black Hall School.: 


pares for any college or for business. _Gym- 
nasium, athletic field, etc. 24th year eee 
in CHAS. G. BART 
M.A., Principal, Black Hall, Conn. 


THEUNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— EFieven boys 


o: this year’s class will enter college. 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Our little book will make a revelation to 


you of the possibilities that are open to your | 


oy of life and education in a good school. 
shall be glad to mail it to you, and you will 
be id to 


REDE RICK S. CURTIS. 
Conn., Greenwich-on-Sound 


Select Board- 
The Misses Corwine’s ; ing and Da 
School err Combining the a 
vantages of N. City and life. 
Reopens on Yet. 2, 1899. Number 
ot boarders limited. Send for catalogue. 


Academy and Home tor Ten Boys, 
d Greenwich, Conn. Academy 74th year ; 
Home 20th. Noted for successtul mental, 


“mora, and physical development of pupiis. 


Phorou: xh teaching. Genuine and beautiful 
home. Unsurpassed healthfulness. Reter- 


ences, J. H. ROOT, Prin. 
66th Year Opens 


Hartfor d September 29, 1899 
Theological 


Unexcelled 
\dvantages for Colleg 


(oraduates, Full infor- Seminary 


mation on application to 
Protessor Jacobus. Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut, Hartford 


Woodside Seminary 


Reopens 
, for Girls September 28. 
Address for circular 


Miss Sana J. Smitu, Principal. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


tiel- 4d, Conn. Home School for Boys. 


BREWER, Prineipal. 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Ideally located in the ** Scotland of, Amer- 
ica,”’ on one ot the finest school sites in New 
Englan Highest scholarship. Advanced 
methods. 
Miss ELIZA HARDY LORD, 
Principal, Lakeville, Conn. 


THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Address Head- master, ‘Tay 
formerly of poa. Conn. Mr. Charles S 
Everest, Instructor. 

by permission: Rey | 
Everest, former Rector. Mrs. Wm. D. Black: 
Patroness of Ingleside. 


INGLESIDE 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Tuesda October 3d, 

Mrs. WM. DD. BLACK, Patroness. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Through 1n- 
tellectual, social, and physical culture to the 
attainment of a well-dev elo} red womanhood 
is the aim of the teaching at * Hillside. 

Mrs.M.E.Meap," Hillside,’ ’Norwalk, Conn. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Opens for Fall Term Sept. 28, 1899 
For catalogue apply to 
Prof. BEN] W. BACON, New Haven. Ct. 


Margaret's Diocesan 
School for Girls 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


The conditions of true and rounded 
education are here offered: A beautitul 
home; highest standards of instruction; 
advantages of city and country; a strong 
curriculum of college preparatory, gen- 
eral, music and art courses. Ample 
grounds for outdoor exercise. 
Gymnasium. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russetr, D.D.. 
Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 


School for Girls 


Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley. Advanced courses in Music, Art 
Modern anguages, and Literature. Special 
tutoring if requ 

Miss LOW 3 Miss HEYWOOD, 


Stamford, Conn. Principais. 


Lhe King School 


Cc ollege or business preparation. One hun- 
dred and fifteen boys successfully prepared 
for, college. Special care tor young “boys. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Refers to Dean ot Yale College. Ten board- 
ing pupils. H. U. KING. 


Miss Low’s Boarding and Day | 


Connecticut 

CATHARINE AIKEN 

SCHOOL. Suburban to New York. 
Certificate admits to leading Colleges. <Aca- 
demic, College-Preparatory.. and Special 
Courses. Out-of-door classes in nature a 
throughout the year. For circular, ete., ad- 
dress Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER LE 
DrvAN (Wellesley, B.A. Principal, 

STAMFORD, CONN. 


BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. Olst year. 

Thorough preparation for college or busi- 
ness 

Special advantages for students desiring to 

save time pre daration. 

INDIVIDUAL attention in the prepara- 
tion of Deboiacte and the formation of correct 
habits of study. 

(‘ompanionable HOME LIFE. Large grounds 
adapted to athletics aad outdoor s 
WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), 


The Choate School for Boys 


Wallingford, Conn. 

Refers by to Hon. Wm. G. 
Choate, New York . Edward Everett 
Boston. 

MARK PITMAN, A.M., Headmaster. 


District of Columbia 


CHEVY CHASE. 


French and English School for Giris. Sub- 
urb of Washington. French the language of 


the 
BOUL IGN Y, Principal. 


Mile. M. 
Miss sREW, Assist. Prin. 
Chevy Chase P. O., Md. 


The Phebe A. Hearst Kindergarten 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Will reopen October 3,1899 
Lectures b 
Hon. T 
Miss Susan E. Bitow 
Mr. NicHoLas MurRAY BUTLER 
Mr. W. 
Miss LAURA FISHER 
Miss C. M. C. Hart 
’ For turther particulars address 
Hakrkietr Principal, 1215 K St., N.W. 


Illinois 


ARRIS 


The University School 


FOR GIRLS 
No. 60 Belleoue Place 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
RESIDENT AND Day PUPILS 


HOME STUDY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Offers over 200 Correspondence Courses 
in English, History, Pedagogy, Latin, 
Spanish, Mathematics, Botany, etc. Be- 
ginanytime. Apply conditionally toward 
degree. Personal instruction. For cir- 
cular address THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO (Div. E), Chicago, IL 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


vard advantages. 


Provides a well rounded education for a limited number of 
pupils. Thoroughly equipped corps of instructors. 
suited to the pupil—not the pupiltothe course. Boston and Har- 
Unique system of home life under the personal 
supervision of the Director, Mr. Arthur Gilman. 
describes the principles and working ofthe school. Send for it. 
Office, No. 36 Concord Ave., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Course 


The Manual 


Illinois 


ASCHAI1 HALL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Kate Byam MARTIN 
Principals Miss Lina Moxey 


| ENILWORTH HALL.— Boarding- 
Scnool for Girls in Kenilworth, a beauti- 
ful suburb mod cone Delightful home ; thor- 
ough instruction. For new catalogue, a address 
Mrs. Mary Keyes BAscock, Kenilworth. 


ERRY HALL Seminary for Young 
College, Elective Courses, Wesel and nstru- 
conan Music, Elocution, ‘Phy sical Training. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, ll elles- 
fey, and Lake Forest Colleges. Address 
Miss Sasra L.. SARGENT, Lake Forest, Lil. 


ap Only 30 New Girls 


can be admitted to The Fran- 
ces Shimer Academy ot 
the University of Chicago, to 


fill vacancies next year. First- 
class scholastic work. Ver 
superior advantages in Music and Art. New 


dormitories, pyegnastans and class rooms. 
Fall term opens Sep 


Rev. Wo. Mt. Carroll, Il. 


OCKFORD COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN.—Fall term opens Friday, 
September 15, 1899. Classical and Scienti ¢ 
Courses. Courses in Music and Art. Weil- 
equipped Library, Laboratories, and ( 
nasium. Resident ysician. For 


address PHEBE SUTLIFF, 
President, Lock 9, Rockford, 
Indiana 


GIRLS’ Classical 
School, 18th Year, 
opens Sept. 26, 1899. 
Prepares for all colleges 
admitting women. 18 
instructors ; Special 
courses; Music; Art; 
Physical Laboratory ; 
Gymnasium ; House- 
hold Science. Accom- 
modations unexcelled. 


Theodore Sewali, 
Founder. 
WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MAY 


__ Maryland 


The Woman’s College 
OF BALTIMORE 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 
Young women contemplating a college 
course are requested to write fora Pro- 
gram and information. Address simply, 


The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


College for Young Women and Pees ratory 
School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
Suburb of Spacious 
idings, completely Equipp 
Charles Street Avenue, oo MORE, Mp. 


NAUTIC EASTON, MD. 


N: for the colleges. 
An ideal school for boy Rowing, Sailing, 
Swimming, Boat-buil ing, Horsemanship. 
Cruising. All registering before June can 
goon ‘cruise. Send for Register. 


Edgeworth Boarding & Day School 


FOR GIRLS. Reopens Sept. 28, 1899. 


37th year. Mrs. H. P. LEFEsvRE, Principal. 
Miss . HuNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


_ Maine 


St. Catharine’ S Hall 


Augusta, Maine 
The Piocesan School for Giris 


The instruction is of the ‘oy Grade, 
yet yourty expenses are only 
oughly new and modern 
Pleasant climate. (General, college pre- 
paratory, and musical courses. Address 


The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN 


University of Maine 


ORONO, MAINE 
CouRsEs :—C lassical ; Scientific : 
Latin Scientific; C vil, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical Engineering : at. Agri- 
cultural; Preparatory Medical ; Pharmacy ; : 
Law: Military Drill. University fees, rooms, 
and board, $176.50. 

A. W. Harris, President, Orono, Me. 


Massachusetts 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


‘*In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect: in your general health; im your 
conversation; in your way of meeting peo- 
ple, and in _imnumerable ways, I coul 
see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. All 
this you must know is very gratifying to me. 
This is what a father wrote to his daugh- 

ter after her return to school from the 
Christmas vacation at home. It 1s unsolic- 
sane testimony as to Laseil’s success in some 

ortant lines. 

laces are now being taken for the yea 
beginning September, 189. Catalogue 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Mass. Reopens Sept. 20, 189°. 


A® BOT ACADEMY for Young 
Ladies, Andover, Mass., begins its 71st 
year Sept. 14, offering three Seminary Courses 
of Studies, and a Co ege-fitting Course. A- 
dress Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principa:. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 
An Endowed School for both sexes. Locate: 
among the hills of Northern Mass. Certii:- 
cate admits to best colleges. New bui ae 
Excelient advantages in music. $200 a yea: 
H.S.Cowell,A.M., Prin. Ashburnham, 


7 School, Boston: 
Collegiate course includes essentials in the 
education of women. Lucy WHEELOCK. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For 
circulars address SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher_edu- 
cation of young on. Classical and Scien- 
tific course of study, also and 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


Composition.— 7eacuers, Clergs- 

men, Writers, Clubwomen. —Sy stem- 
atic course by mail. _Harvard method. Free 
trial. ertificate se MSS. criticised. 
WM. H. HAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 


DEAN ACADETIY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a 
homelike thorough and efficient 
training in ev mj popertmaes of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal ane helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $225 per 


“Fe or catalogue and information address 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
HILL 
SCHOOL for Girls. 
32d year. Graduate, elective, 
and college preparatory 
courses. Illustrated circular. 
RSUPRDS Miss F. Foster, Miss 
Caroline R. Clark, Prins. 


MASS. — Whittier 

Home School for Girls. Speci! 
and College Terms $300 per 
year. RUSSELL, Principa:. 


WHEATON SEMINARY for Young Women 
Norton, Mass. 28 miles from Boston. 
begins $ Sept. 13. Advanced courses 
for high school graduates and others not 
wishing full college course; also college pre- 
paratory and special. Art and music. Gym- 
nasium, outdoor sports, extensive grounds, 
Best home influences. For circular and 

SAMUEL V.COLE, D.D. 


ACADEMY, So. Bytield, 

Mass.—1l36th year. boys tor 

college or scientific school. $500. te 
instruction. PERLEY L. HORNE 


Dr. and Mrs. 
John MacDuffie’s School 
For Girls 


years 1n charge of 
‘ollege preparatory and 
academic courses. _18 resident pupils, 60 non- 
resident. Beautifui grounds. Tennis courts. 
For further particulars and catalogue address 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Springfield, Mass._ 


35th 
iss Howard. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.— 


—Preparation for any 
HARLES 


lege. Special courses. Dr. ARL 
CLAR Waban Mass. 
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New Hampshire Military Academy 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


~ The Dwight School for Girls. 


Special facilities for study of t 


together with strong courses in drawing, modeling and painting 4 
It is the aim of the principals to maintain a genu- Jam 


are offered. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
he history and theory of art, 


inc home life, in which only the lightest restrictions shall be z- 


needed. 


constitute an almost ideal physical 


Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
MISS E. 
MISS E. W. 


primary courses. 


A beautiful home and grounds, a large, well-appointed 4 
school house, a situation unsurpassed for health and sta 
ness, on the high western bank of the Hudson, near New York, 


environment. 
General, college preparatory and 


W. HTON, 


RAR, Principals. 


Massachusetts 


WELLESLEY FOR 


— Eighth 
year. Fits for college. Terms $500. boys 
under twelve, $350. 


esponsible instruction. 
( areful attention given to good morals and 
physical development. EpwARD A. BENNER. 


OWARD SEMINARY forGirls and 

Young Women, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
i7th year opens Sept. 20, 1899. Terms $350 
per year. College- Preparatory, 
and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocu- 
tion, _ Well-equipped Library and Laborato- 
ries, fine Gymnasium. Attractive and health- 
tul location. Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Prin. 


WitBRAHAM, Massachusetts 
Woe Academy.—83d year. Co- 
educational. Nine Couraes, Specialists in 
( lassics, Science, Arts, and } Music. Endowed, 
Spacious campus; golf aks. Small annuai 
fee, $250, Opens September 13, 1899. For Cata- 
logue, address Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, Prin. 


Miss Kimbail’s Home School 
FOR GIRLS. Worcester, Mass. 
Pieasant home. Excellent instruction. Sev- 
eral courses of study. College preparatory. 
Permanent home and care tor motherless 

sr ls. Circular sent on application. 


Worceser Academy Wascoster, 


Prepares boys for college or 
huildings of modern construction. New 
Science hall, seven groups of iaboratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. 
(val and es track. 66th year begins Sep- 


te 12 
I. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 
Michigan 


The Detroit Home and Day School 


22d year opens Sept. 27. ae admits 
to the best colleges open to wome 
LLA M. LIGGETT, Prin. 
_ JEANNETTE LIGGETT, Associate. 


Missouri 


HOSMER HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
( erlyficate to College. For cata- 


Que S a 


iddre 
M. MATHEWS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Emma Willard 


Formerly 
Academic and Graduate courses. 
ments of Music and Art. 
mits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Col- 
leges. 
MISS MARY ALICE KNOX, Principal. 


School, Troy, N. Y. 
Troy 


Seminary. 
Depart- 


Certificate ad- 


the Female 


Soth year opens September 27, 18%, 


New Jersey 


OUR DIPLOMA 


Not only signifies that a girl is qualified by 
the training she has received here to take her 
place in any part of the social world, but to 
be a bread winner,”” as well as a “home 
maker,”’ if occasion should require. 


Bordentown College 


and Preparatory School 
for Young Women 


aims to keep the practical as well as the 
zwstheticai side of life betore its pupils. It 
aims also to make every hour of each girl's 
life happy as well as profitable. 

Deiightfuily situated. Send for catalogue. 


F. THEODORE SHULTZ, A.M., Pres. 
Bordentown, N. J. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Schoolmasters cannot make dull boys brili- 
iant or entirely remove constitutional] faults. 
Still we can and do aim at growth—in intel- 
lect, in manliness, and 1n bodily vigor. We 
believe that the environment most ig 
such growth 1s a school which combines wit 
scholarly traditions and atmosphere the im- 
mense benefits of a wie military discipline. 

Maj. T. D. LANDON, 

Rev. T. H. L. ANDON. A.M... Principal. 


New Hampshire 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 189. 
kighty Scholars ups awarded to students of 

hig rh standing. Six amportant buildings add- 

vd since 1885. For -atalogue and Illustrated 
Supplement, addre 


__ HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 
Wrst Lesaxnox, New Hampshire 


Prepares for Government Academies and 
Colleges. Full C ommercial Course, 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY 


ee Boys for College or Business. 
A Christian Home and School. Beautiful 
grounds; steam heat; gymnasium. 
Jur boys uniformly d 
PHOEBUS W. LYON, A. M..Prin.,Bridgeton,N. J. 


ERSEY 


Morristown, New Jersey 
Exceptionally broad curriculum, with 
ample equipment and thorough instruction. 
Certificate admits to the four leading col- 
leges. Music and Art. Suburban to New 


Major B. F. Hyatt, Principal, 


York. Boarding pupils $700. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls} 


New Jersey 
Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 


Collegiate and special courses of study. 
ENGLEWOOD, New Jersey. 


WOOD'S COLLEGE 


$76 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
BUSINESS AND SHORTH AND. 
1,000 Students Annually. 
200 secured positions in 4 months. 
Send for Catalogue. 
For Girls. 


Miss Townsend’s School Academic 


and college preparatory departments. Spe- 
cial courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 
For Boys 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 
Founded 1766. 
Evior R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


The Misses Timlow 


ofter a cultured, healthful, and beautiful 

home, for six girls at picturesque ‘* Clover- 

Side, Nutley, N. J., 45 minutes from New 

All courses. Day school. Englisha 

specialty. Saat and full information. 
Address Miss E. W. Timtow 

_ “Cloverside,” Nutley, N. J. 

Personal visit 


Summit, N. J., near New York. 


Kent Place School for Girls 


Special attention to College Preparation 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, an 
Vassar colleges. New school building. Mrs. 
Sarah Woodman Paul, Prin. Pres. of Board 
of Directors. Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 


Princeton Preparatory School 


Gives individual attention to a_ limited 
number of pupils, preparing them to enter 
Princeton or any American college. _En- 
dorsed by the President and Dean of Prince- 


ton University. ealthful surroundings ; 
athietic Sp orts. For catalogue address __ 
J. B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N.J. 


New York _ 
RYE SEMINARY > 


tor particulars address Mrs. S. LIFE, 
The Misses SFOWE, Rye, New York. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York 


WELLS COLLEGE 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 


Founded in_ 1868 by Henry Wells, Hea, 
(originator of Wells-Fargo Express Co.),a 
subsequently the recipient of large gifts — 
him and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. Pro- 
promive in spirit, its field is being constantly 

roadened and its standard raised until it is 
now among the foremost in its educational 
facilities. Address 


WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
th year begins Sept. 20. Certificate admits 
to leading Collages. Strong Music Depart- 
ment. Send for illustrated circular 
AMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, 


New York, CHAPPAQUA 
(Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 
School for Boys and Girls. In hill countr 
33 miles from New Yor Prepares for | ead 


ing colleges and busines 
ALBE ERT R. LAWTON, A.M., Principal. 


Hon. on Seminary for Young Wo- 
men inton, N.Y. (39th year), 1s pre- 
pared to giv ethorough preparation for college, 
to afford advantages to high schooi graduates 
who desire further study, to give motherless 
girls a mother’s care. ‘he social and, moral 
culture-training reveals what is best in life. 
For Catalogue address A. G. BENEviIcT, A.M. 


East CoLpENHAM, New YorRK 


The Sycamore Farm Training School 


For BACK WARDand MENTALLY 
FEEBLE CHILDREN. Helpless chii- 
dren admitted. Address N. R. BREWSTER. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
ort Edward, New Yor 

For YounG WoMEN AND GIRLS. Five 

Courses with Preparatory. Departments 

oo Art, and Elocution. 42d year 

t.26. Jos. E. Kine, D.D., President. 


FRIEN DS’ ACADEMY 


GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
Thorough education and guarded moral 
training. Expenses low by reason of endow- 
ment. Best Co-educational. 
F, E. WILLITS, Secretary. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


HAMILTON, 
A Boys’ School, of thorough a and 
high moral character ; prepares tor College or 
Scientific School. Gymnasium; ample grounds 
for athletic games. Fall term begins Sept. 
14. Address F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


em pstead, Long Island, Family School. 

Little boysexclusively; moderate expend- 
iture; exceptional healthfulness; individual 
instruction for backward boys. eference, 
Secretary to President, George Bruce Cor- 
telyou, Washington, 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON 


45 Minutes from New York 
Miss Bennett will limit her class for 1899- 
1900 to 28 girls over sixteen waning fine 
work in Music, Art, French, German, 
English, Literature, History, Psychology. 
Ethics, Preparation for Foreign 
Travel. Special tutoring in other branches. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


-fourth year. 
and Coll 


School 
For Girls 
Academic, 
ege preparatory Courses. lomas 
ziven in each. Certificate admits to ag: ees 
and Wellesley. Special Courses in Art, Lit- 
erature, and. Lusic 
BURGH, NEW YORK 

Preparatory 


The Siglar School. School for Boys. 


Thirty-sixth Year begins September 19th, 
1s irculars /ree. Sic 
= AR, A. M., Newburgh, N. Y 


he Peekskill Military Pannen, 
66th year. Prepares for Colleges and 
Gov't Schools. Thorough ve course. 
Open all year. Fall term Sept. 2 
Orleman, A.M., Ph.D., Prin., Peekskill. N.Y. 


New York 


Ohio 


New York, PEEKSKILL 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL (Military) 


Classical, Scientific, Business Courses. 
Location beautiful. towdh lake. Large cam- 
pus. Illustrated catalo 

ATERS & INDER, Principals. 


Riverview 
Military Academy 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Many men of mark 
followed the trend of training received at 
Riverview before they became successful. 
Why not place your boy on the same road? 
64th year. A representative of Riverview 
Academy will be at room 32, 70 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y., every Tuesday from 9:30 A.M. until 
1 P.M. B. Bispee, A.M., Prin. 


Lyndon Hall School For GIRLS, 


Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Vassar preparation a specialty. Circular 
gives full particulars. SamuelW.Buck, A.M. 


ASTMAN always secures situations 


for graduates of business 

course. Instruction by 

mail orin person. Novacations. Ex- 
penses low. ‘Telegraphy, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, etc. Sena tor Catalogue—free. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 245, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Dr. Holbrook’s School 


will reopen Wednesday, September 27, 6 p. m. 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia examinations 
Nad at the school. 
SING SING, NEw YorK. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


Prepares for college. Advanced courses in 
Artand Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musi- 
cal Director. One hour from New York. 32d 
year begins Sept.27. MissC. C. Fuller, Prin. 


OME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown- 


on-Hudson._ A Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. College preparation. 
Miss M. W. Mercatr, Principal. 


Miss E. MAson’s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ne Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New 


York. Advantages of N. Y. City. All de- 
artments. Graduating and special courses. 
repares for College. For illustrated circular 
J. address Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


IRVING INSTITUTE for 40 Boys 


25 miles from. New York. Healthful loca- 
tion. Pleasart home. Individual attention. 
Preparation for college or business. New 
Gymnasium. Terms $500. Joun M. FuRMAN, 

, Prin., Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y 


The H. THANE MILLER 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856 


School ot Language, Literature, History, 
and Art. ree courses rong to gradua- 
tion with diploma. preperation. 

tlective courses of Fee y. eachers ali col 
lege graduates. eparation for foreign 
travel. Family 1 ae in number. Address 

Mrs. H. THANE MILLER 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, 0. 


151 E. Bro&d St., Classical 
MISS PHELPS assica al 8 choo 


Preparation for all Special 
studies and courses of colle ege | study. Special 
advantages in Music Gymnasium, 
Fall term begins September 28. 


KENYON 
Military Academy 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
A model schooi for, boys, on a hill top 1,100 
feet above sea level. For descriptive cata- 


logue address 
HILLS and WYANT, Regents. 


GLENDALE Forty-sixth Year 
COLLEGE From’ Cincinnati 


A good home school for the training of Girls. 

rimary, Preparatory, and Collegiate De- 
partments. usic, Art, and Elocution are 
srominent in the work of the College. Address 
ev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., GLENDALE, OHIO 


( berlin College, Joun Henry Bar- 


rows, Pres., Oberlin, Ohio. 34 miles 
west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thoroughiy 
equipped with iibraries, niuuseums, labora- 
tories, and separate gy mnasia for young mei: 
and young women. tudents are offered un- 
usual advantages in the College, the Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Academy, the Conser- 
vatory of Music, Normal Course in Physica 
Training for Women, Drawing and Painting. 
Eighty instructors. 67th year begins Sept. 
19th. For full information address the treas- 

urer, JAMES R. SEVERAN 

Oberlin. Q. 


Ou10, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Avenu 
HE MISSES LAW’S FROEBEL INSTITUTE. 
Training School for Kindergartners and 
Play ground Directors. Certificate.and Di- 
ploma Courses. MARY E. Law,M.D.,Princi- 
pal. SToyAN VASIL TSANOFF. Instructor. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE COLLEGE 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. For young Women. 
Thorough equipment. Beautiful location. 
Superb climate. aratory, and 
col ef iate courses. Illustrated book fr 

Archibald A. Jones, A.M., President 


Pennsylvania 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


| Preparatory toBryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 
eight years more than ninety pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr Coilege from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College 
Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone 


GAMBIER, O. 


A school of the highest class for: girls. For 
and information, addre 
I. AVER HItts, 


building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. Foi 
Ohio circular, address the Secretary. 
HMarcourt Place | S727. ZUKZ’S SCHOOL 
Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 
Seminary No boy prepared by us lor college examina- 
tion has ever Com rejected. A home school, 


number limited. Remarkably healthful sit- 
uation.. Campus of seven acres. C ‘anoeing, 
swimming, skating. Fine gymnasium. For 
illustrated catalogue address 

CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School 
FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 25, 1899, 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


CHESTNUT HILL, PA 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Catalogues on 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Pennsylvania 


SWARTHMORE 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A co-educational Friends’ School, with 
Academic and. College Preparatory classes. 
All the buildings are of stone, new an 
handsome, The climate is pleasant, the sit- 
uation is healthful, and the equipment is of 
high efficiency throughout. Especial advan- 
tages favorable to a well-rounded education 
are: Privileges of Swarthmore College 
lectures, buildings, etc.; nearness to Phila- 
delphia; refining influences of the cottage- 
system; vigorous athletic life; unusually 
large number of instructors, permitting care- 
ful attention to individual development. 

Terms moderate. For catalogue and ath- 
letic circular, address 


ARTHUR H. TOTILINSON, Principal 


URSINUS COLLEGE Collegevitte, 


is singularly favored in many respects. Ina 
beautiful and healthful town near Philadel- 
phia, and easily accessible. It offers young 
men and women most thorough instruction 
and ample educational equipment. Five 
courses leading to_ the. degree. All 
Professors are university-trained. Labora- 
tory methods im sciences and psychology. 
Physical instructor, gymnasium, athletic field. 
Expenses, . For catalogues and 
information address 

HENRY T. SPANGLER, D.D., Pres’t. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OVERBROOK 


Overbrook School 


Girls’ Boarding School in one of the most 
beautiful suburbs of Philadelphia. College 
and general course. Tennis, 
asket-ball, home life. Address 
Miss S. J. SAYWARD., 
Springvale, Me. 


Boarding and Day School 
1 g y 

Miss AN ABLE S for Girls. _ Established 

'n 1848. Circular on application. _ Opens 

Sept. 28. 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


has 


ALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


parents since 1857. 
who want happy, homelike, cheerful surround- 
ings, and who really desire to be educated and 
accomplished. Prepares for all colleges. 


SARA LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 


and Wellesley Preparatory 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


had the hearty support of discriminating 
Ve can accommodate 30 girls 


eopens September Send for Catalogue. 


THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 


Military School 


Pennsylvania Military College 
CHESTER, Pa. 
38th Year begins September 13th. 


of the highest order.’’—U.S. War DEPT. 


Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 


Catalogues of Col. C. E. HYATT, President. 


Pennsylvania 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property; an ideal location for a school. 
Miss Teaween E. BENNETT and Miss 
Sytvia J. EASTMAN. continue the educa- 
tional supervision of the school. For circu- 
lars, address Ogontz School P.O.. Pa. 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
_ A situation and home of rare beauty, tnstruc- 
tion unsurpassed for complete 
and modern equipment, and the intellectual 
J ae ig of one of the centers of art and 
culture of the country. Academic and college 
departments. Schools of artand music. Mod- 
erate terms. Miss R. J. DeVORE, Presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


West WalnutSt. Seminary 


is a select city and ideal home school. 
The boarding department has accom- 
dations for fifteen pupils, who are 
surrounded with refined and home- 
like influences. 


Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Principal, 
2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


9 French and 
Miss Gordon’s cagisn schoo 
: 4112 Spruce St., Phila- 
For Gir Is delphia. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses. Certificate 
admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 


Marshall Seminary 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


College preparatory, Musical Departments, 
and special courses. For prospeseey address 
\the MISSES MARSHALL, Principals. 


_ Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadel- 
ahia, Pa. Forty-fourth Annual Session opens 
October 2, 1899. Three years’ graded course 
in lectures, quizzes, _and clinics. Women 
admitted. For information address Dr 
Wilbur F. Litch, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


Rhode Island 


Powe College of Dental Surgery. 


ProvIDENCE, Rhode Island. 


Friends School for Both Sexes 


Founded in 178. Excellent home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations, Thorough 
work in Engiish, Science, Classics, Music, 
and Art. Address AUGUSTINE JoNnEsS, LL.B. 


Tennessee 


WARD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
J. D. BLanron, President, Nashvilie, Tenn. 


Virginia. 


N ARY BALDWIN SEMINARY-— For 
+ Young Ladies. Term begins Sept. 6, 
1899. Located in Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern appointments. Students 
from 24 States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter any time. Send for catalogue. 

MISS E.C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 


THE BEST SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


THE ScHoot HyYMNAL 


SQUARE 12mo, CLOTH, 272 PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CENTS; $27.00 A HUNDRED 


_ THE Scnoor Hymnat claims to make complete provision for the younger people in their Sabbath or week-day schools, 
in their societies, and in their homes. ‘There is a considerable number of hymns and tunes that will be new to our Sunday- 
schools, The selections for young children are rare and choice. 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view to introduction, for 25 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1319 Walnut Street 


CHICA 


37 Randolph. Street 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Avenue 


GO ST. LOUIS 


rsz6 Locust Street 
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AMONG THESE POLICIES, 
ALL ISSUED BY 


THE 


what position in life you may occupy. 


President. 


| JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


PRUDENTIAL x 


will be found those just suited to your needs and conditions 3 matter 


Write for information. dz 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA a 


Home Office: NEWARK N. J. ia 
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WRITING IN ALL AGES 


Tintes 


Full information 

will be cheerfully 

supplied on re- 
val quest. American 

Writing Machine 

Company, 

316 Broadway 
New York 
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he most Durable & Reliab b 
“of W ritingiMachin 


327 Broadway |New York, 


can never be attained in a rigid corset. The growing 
girl or matured woman who desires physical beauty 
find FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE CORSET WAIST the ideal gar- 
It is the only waist that creates the perfection of 
contour demanded by particular women, without the 
Slightest restricting or discomfort. . 

women are wearing 


ment. 


Physical ; 
Perfection 


housands of 


FERRIS 


Good Sense 


Corset Waist : 


If you would like to know how G 
they look and fit, we will send youa 
book of photographic pictures, free. 


mae Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all G 
retailers. Do not take substitutes. 

Sines Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00; Chil- G 
dren’s, 25 cents to 50 cents. Made only by 

a 
THE FERRIS BROS. Co., 


341 Broadway, - - 


New York. 
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The principal points 
against Dreyfus last 
week were made by 
General Fabre, Colonel Bertin, and Col- 
onel d’Abeville, respectively chief and sub- 
chiefs of the Fourth Bureau of the General 
Staff of the French Army when the do7- 
dereau was discovered, and when Dreyfus 
was one of the six s/agéazres, or probation- 
ers, undergoing instruction in that Bureau. 
The two officers first named declared that 
a plan had been intrusted to Dreyfus com- 
prising the details of the concentration of 
the troupes de couverture im the eastern 
part of France—in case of sudden mobil- 
ization these are the troops to be thrown 
towards the frontier to cover the army’s 
actual mobilization. It may be remem- 
bered that the words “ concentration of the 
troupes de couverture’’ form the caption of 
one of the five documents enumerated in the 
bordereau (or memorandum of army secrets 
found by a spy in the German embassy 
in 1894), and thus was one of the secrets 
betrayed to a foreign power. The value 
attached to this point by the prosecution 
is that Dreyfus did possess knowledge of 
the plans of concentration, which, not- 
withstanding his denials, he is accused 
of imparting to German and perhaps to 
other foreign agents. The prisoner ad- 
mitted that General Fabre correctly de- 


The Dreyfus Trial: 
The Prosecution 


scribed the work on which he was engaged 


when a probationer. As has been acutely 
pointed out, however, this proof of oppor- 
tunity is, after all, merely an inculpatory 
presumption. Thinking that Colonel Ber- 
tin tried to show the prisoner’s disloyalty 
since as well as before condemnation, the 
latter protested that -— 

In nothing I have written during the five 
bitter years of my exile will you find a word 
of disloyalty. I have never believed for an 
Instant that France would hesitate to receive 
the truth when it should be revealed to her, 


hor that the army would hesitate to maintain 
the right and its traditions of honor. There 


September 2, 1899 


The Defense 


No. 1 


has never yet been a moment when I would 
not have been glad to die for France, and I 
hope yet to do so. 

Colonel d’Abeville’s point was that the 
author of the dordereau must be, first, an 
officer of the artillery, and, second, a s/agz- 
aire of the General Staff, having access to © 
more than one bureau of the Staff. As 
the prisoner was the only officer fulfilling 
these conditions, therefore he must be the 
criminal. ‘These and other witnesses for 
the prosecution insisted upon the fact 
that Dreyfus was of a prying, inquisitive 
disposition. 


The most precious life in 
France to-day seems Maitre 
Labori’s. No wonder that his enemies 
tried to kill him. His cross-questioning 
has been of patent gain to the cause of 
his client and of justice. By it the facts 
were brought out that not only at the 
1894 court martial, which condemned 
Dreyfus, had General Mercier inserted an 
accusing document in the secret dossier 
(or bundle of papers bearing on the case) 
by indirect methods, but, since the begin- 
ning of August of the present year, he 
had actually, repeated that criminal au- 
dacity. ‘These two facts have not only 
caused a general scorn of Mercier; they 
have also shown with startling distinct- 
ness that the same desperate means are 
used to bring about the recondemnation 
that were used five years ago. Maitre 
Labori also brought Mercier to book re- 
garding the latter’s assertion that thirty- 
five million francs had been spent by the 
defenders of Dreyfus, and asked the wit- 
ness to say how he knew this, who spent 
it, and other awkward questions, which 
Mercier was quite unable to answer. 
Finally, not only Mercier but the other 
apo'ogists for the General Staff were 
forced to take refuge behind an * I refuse 
| 1 
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to answer the question,” and this attitude 
was approved by Colonel Jouaust him- 
self, the President of the court. The 


Jatter’s reputation for impartiality, there- 


fore, has suffered somewhat. During the 
week the reported “confession ” of Drey- 
fus the day after his degradation in Janu- 
ary, 1895, came up again, and was thus 
explained by the prisoner: 


I said to Captain Lebrun-Renault: “I am 
innocent. I will declare it in the face of the 
whole people. That is the cry of my con- 
science. You know that cry. I repeated it 
all through the torture of my degradation.” 
lam asked me if I had not 
of no importance in order to 
change. I replied that not 
only was I aksolutely innocent, but that I de- 
sired the who ter should be cleared up. 


. Then I added that I hoped that within two or 


three years my innocence would be established. 
I told Du Paty de Clam that I wanted full 
light on the matter, that an iniquity had been 
done and that it was impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to fail to use its influence to discover 
the whole truth.. “ The Government,” I said, 
“has means, either through the military at- 
tachés or.through diplomatic channels, to 
reach the truth.” And I also said, “ It is awful 
that a soldier should be convicted of such a 
frightful crime. Consequently, it seems to 
me, I who asked only for truth and light, that 
the Government should use all the means at 
its disposal to secure that light.” Du Paty de 
Clam replied: ‘“‘ There are interests at stake 
higher than yours.” 


; Towards the end of the 

expert in chirography, 

and a famous specialist in measurements 
of the human body, began his ingenious 
testimony. He tried-to prove (1) that the 
bordereau was a doctored document; (2) 
that it could have been manufactured 
only by the prisoner; (3) that it had 
been written in a free hand by means of 
a key-word placed beneath tracing-paper 
in such a way as to be quite visible. The 
basic objection to M. Bertillon’s testimony 
is that its premises were all wrong. The 
testimony of another handwriting expert, 
M. Gobert, contradicted the above. He 
asserted that the handwriting of the dor- 
dereau was natural and fluent, but that it 
was almost illegible, whereas Dreyfus, even 
when writing rapidly, always wrote legibly. 
M. Gobert suggested that the judges com- 
pare the dordereau with a letter admitted 
to be in Esterhazy’s handwriting, and with 
documents written by the prisoner. He 


¢ 


thus showed that the dordereau. was in 
Esterhazy’s handwriting, and not in the 
handwriting of Dreyfus. He pointed out 
the identity of letters therein with letters 
admittedly written by Esterhazy, proving 
that while the resemblance was not appar- 
ent in Dreyfus’s handwriting, in Ester- 
hazy’s there were marked pecu!‘srities in 
punctuation and in the manner of begin- 
ning fresh lines, also noticeable in the 
bordereau, but not found in the prisoner’s 
chirography. M. Charavay, an expert 
who in 1894 had testified that Dreyfus 
was the author of the dordereau, confessed 
to a change of opinion. The reasons for 
this change were the publication of Ester- 
hazy’s letters, the discovery of the Henry 
forgery, the inquiry of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, and Esterhazy’s confession. ‘It is 
a great relief to my conscience,” M. Cha- 
ravay added, “to be able to say before you, 
and before him who is the victim of my 
mistake, that the dordereau is not the work 
of Dreyfus, but of Esterhazy.” 


Perhaps the most inter- 
esting testimony of the 
entiretrial was that given by Captain 
Freystaetter on Saturday of last week ; 
at all events, his evidence is equaled in 
importance only by Colonel Picquart’s. 
Captain Freystaetter has as brilliant a 
military record as has any French off- 
cer. He was a member of the 1894 court 
martial. ‘Two years ago his conscience 
compelled him to disclose the fact that 
Dreyfus had been condemned not only by 
secret but also by illegal evidence. The 
witness declared that the proofs of the 
condemnation were to be found in the 
bordereau and in four secret pieces sent 
to the court by General Mercier. Ccs!c- 
nel Maurel, the President of the 1894 
court martial, had previously admitted to 
the present court martial that he had read 
one, but only one, of the secret documents 
sent by General Mercier to the 1894 
prosecution, and withheld from the de- 
fense. Maitre Labori, therefore, called 
upon Colonel Jouaust to have Colonel 
Maurel confront Captain Freystaetter. 
On, this Colonel Maurel repeated, with 
evident embarrassment, that he had only 
looked at one document, but, he added, 
“JT did not say that only one piece 
was read. I admit, after what Captain 
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Freystaetter says, that other documents 
may have been produced.” Freystaetter 
teplied: “ Not only did I see them, but I 
assert that Colonel Maurel had them in 
his hands. And, what is more, I assert 


that he made a commentary on each docu-. 


ment as it passed through his hands.” 
Matirel haltingly replied that he did 
not remeiiber, and refused to say more. 
Freystaetter added that he had written 
Maurel a: letter recalling the scene at 
the secret sessions of the court martial of 
1894. and announcing his intention of 
telling the truth, as he was now doing. 
Maurel acknowledged this with a nod, but 
still refused to say anything more. ‘The 
admission of prevarication on the part of 
the President of the court martial of 1894 
made the Freystaetter testimony of ex- 
tremest pertinence, a pertinence increased 
when the witness confronted General 
Mercier. The former had said that a 
despatch from a foreign attaché, reporting 
the arrest of Dreyfus, had been com- 
_ municated to the judges of the 1894 court 
martial, and that this despatch was a 
forgery. It was an erroneous translation 
of the Panizzardi despatch, and those 
who communicated it knew it to be erro- 
neous, for at*that date they possessed a 
correct translation. As no contradiction 
had been offered to Freystaetter’s state- 
ment, and as Mercier had previously testi- 
fied to having given an order that the tele- 
gram should not be communicated, and, 
further, that his order had been carried 
out, Maitre Labori asked the President of 
the court to demand an explanation from 
Mercier. ‘The latter denied Freystaetter’s 
declaration that the Panizzardi despatch 
was in the dossier, shouting, “It’s a lie,” 
possibly forgetting that Freystaetter’s evi- 
dence had been admitted by Colonel 
Maurel. To this Freystaetter replied: 
““T swear that what I have said is true. 
And I remember not merely the despatch, 
but I have a vivid recollection of the fact 
that the first words were, ‘ Dreyfus is 
arrested. Emissary warned.’” 


The Court Regarding the probable verdict 

on Dreyfus, an impression has 
gained ground that the judges are preju- 
diced against him. This would not be 
unnatural—indeed, the testimony of Gen- 


eral Roget, for instance, made a visibly 
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profound effect on them. The vehemence 
of Roget’s deposition, however, can be 
explained by his undoubted realization 
that he and his brother generals are 
quite as much on trialasis Dreyfus. The 
testimony of the Generals must needs be 
received by the members of the court with 
due deference. All of those members are 
graduates of the Military Polytechnic 
School, and from their early youth their 
respect for military convention and tradi- 
tional discipline is nothing less than relig- 
ious. The Generals occupy a higher 
military rank than the judges, and overawe 
them. Hence the judges are constantly 
subject to an illegitimate army pressure. 
There are seven members in the court. 
According to lawa court martial has a Col- 
onel as its President when the prisoner is 
a Captain, and two members are of the 
same tank as the accused. It is not 
necessary that the verdict be unanimous. 
Hardly any legal evidence against Dreyfus 
has been adduced bearing upon the real 
question before the court; indeed, Lord 
Russell, Chief Justice of England, is 
quoted as saying that there has been no 
testimony in support of the charge against 
Dreyfus that would warrant an English 
magistrate in holding him for a regular 
trial. The one specific question is: Did 
Dreyfus communicate to a foreign govern- 
ment the facts mentioned in the dordereau ? 
The Court of Cassation, the Supreme 
Court of France, has already established 
the fact that the conviction of Dreyfus 
in 1894 was illegal. It has directed the 
present court martial to obtain evidence 
bearing on the question before it, but for 
three weeks the court martial has heard 
evidence bearing upon the entire subject. 
Perhaps_this implied disdain of the Court 
of Cassation results partly from the re- 
peated demand of the Dreyfusards to 
probe the justice of their cause to the 
bottom, but more likely it-is due to the 
vanity and obstinacy, if not terror, of the 
guilty creatures of the General Staff. The 
reiteration of hearsay or presumption from 
them is not evidence, and the only evi- 
dence, except that mentioned in our first 
paragraph, worth considering has been 
that contained in the received renderings of 
the Schneider and Panizzardi despatches. 
Both of these renderings are now shown 
to be forgeries. Indeed, the Schneider 
despatch was the eleventh forged docu- 
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ment which the prosecution has produced 
as evidence. 


Last week a Blue Book 
relating to the proposed 
Transvaal reforms was published by the 
British Government. It opens with a 
despatch from Sir Alfred Milner suggest- 
ing arbitration of the varying interpreta- 
tions of the Anglo-Dutch Conventions of 
1881 and 1884. Sir Alfred, though reit- 
erating his favorable opinion as to limited 
arbitration in certain circumstances after 
the Outlanders’ grievances had been re- 
dressed, declares that the scheme of 
reform put forth by the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment is absolutely unacceptable. On 
July 1 Mr. Chamberlain, the British 
Colonial Secretary, cabled that the Gov- 
ernment would not accept the Transvaal 
proposal, but toward the end of the 
month proposed an inquiry into the new 
Transvaal reformed franchise law. — In 
this proposal he-declared that under no 
circumstances would the British Govern- 
ment admit the intervention of a foreign 
power regarding the interpretation of the 
Conventions. He added that, if the Trans- 
vaal would agree to the exclusion of the 
foreign element, he was willing to consider 
how and by what methods such a question 
of interpretation could be decided by 
some judicial authority, the independence 
and partiality of which would be beyond 
suspicion. On the last day of July Mr. 
Chamberlain invited President Kruger to 
appoint delegates to inquire into the fran- 
chise law, adding that, if an inquiry took 
place, the British delegates would be in 
structed to press for an early report. Sir 
Alfred Milner also informed President 
Kruger that, while the inquiry must be 
confined to the political representation of 
the Outlanders, he, as British Commis- 
sioner, was prepared to discuss, not only 


The Transvaal 


the franchise, but also other matters. In 


support of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, as 
disclosed by the Blue Book, the London 
papers are practically unanimous. The 
“Standard ” voices the general opinion : 


Nobody in England wants war, and the 
Government is doing all it can to avoid a rup- 
ture. Still less do we want the Transvaal 
itself. Apart from its gold reefs its territory 
is almost worthless. Its mines will probably 
be exhausted in half a centurv. We do not 


desire the Boers as fellow-subjects. We do 
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not want another Ireland. It is merely com- 
mon political justice that the Government is 
determined to obtain. 
On Saturday of last week Mr. Chamber- 
lain, addressing an audience at Highbury, 
said : 

The knot must be loosened or we will have 
to find other ways of untying it. If we are 
forced to that, then we will not hold ourselves 
limited by what we have already offered, but, 
having taken the matter in hand, we will not 
let go until we have secured the conditions 
which establish our paramount power in South 
Africa and secure to our fellow-subjects the 
equal rights and privileges promised by Pres- 
ident Kruger. 


... The German Emperor and 

The Prussian 
Cabinet Crisis King of Prussia has de- 
clined to receive the resigna- 
tion of the Prussian Cabinet, which was 
due to the Prussian Landtag’s adverse 
vote to the Government on the two Canal 
bills, which had been introduced into that 
body as coming from the Emperor him- 
self. A change of Cabinet, however, 
would hardly mark the importance of 
that adverse vote much more clearly; no 
Prussian needs such an event to emphasize 
the fact that, for the first time since the 
Franco-German war, the Agrarian Con- 
servatives, generally fervent supporters of 
the monarchy, have openly defied a man- 
date of their sovereign. For the moment 
the Socialists have joined hands with the 
Agrarians. “in upholding the principles of 
constitutional right.’’ Itis not impossible 
that the Emperor may dissolve the Diet, 
but he must know that such an event 
might bring about the encountering by his 
Government of a considerably increased 
opposition, the Agrarians, or Junkers, 
hitherto having been invariably on his 
side. Germans who are not Prussians 
are taking a special interest in the matter 
because of the fact thatthe Prussian Prime 
Minister, Prince von Hohenlohe, is also 
the Imperial German Chancellor. It is 
rumored that Prince von Hohenlohe wishes 
to resign both offices if his. resignation of 
one be accepted. His services to Ger- 
many during the term of his Chancel- 
lorship, since 1894, ‘have been not incon- 
siderable, and there is a natural dread 
among Germans at making further changes 
in the personnel of the Government during 
the reign of the present Emperor. Never- 
theless, his subjects have been getting 
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accustomed to many and rapid changes— 
a contrast to the order of things during 
preceding reigns. 


An obviously necessary 
preliminary to a decision 
as to what should be 
our future course in the Philippines is a 
full understanding of the actual situation 
there. A very clear statement on this 
point has just been made by the special 
correspondent of ‘ Harper’s Weekly,” 
Mr. John F. Bass. Mr. Bass has military 
as well as newspaper experience, and 
favors the energetic pushing of the mili- 
tary campaign to an end. Of General 
Otis, Mr. Bass writes that he is “the 
impersonation of industry,” that he di- 
rects the minutest details, approves the 
smallest bills, forms personally the plans 
for everything done. ‘This indefatigable 
industry, however, the correspondent im- 
plies, is a source of weakness, for General 
Otis works in an office, has never been 
out on the lines, has never seen a fight or 
a skirmish, and other officers assert that 
it is impossible for the general-in-chief 
under these conditions to make intelligent 
plans. Mr. Bass then states the limits of 
our military lines. Although he writes in 
June, and the subsequent advances to 
Angeles on the north and to Imus on the 
south have increased the extent of our 
lines, the difference is not a very material 
one. He points out that on last Decora- 
tion Day the insurgents were still within 
three miles of the city on the south, and 
that the graves of American soldiers 
buried near Camp Dewey could not be 
decorated because the ground was held 
by the insurgents ; that we control only a 
small part of Laguna de Bay, and _ that 
“out of one hundred and twenty-three 
miles of railroad from Manila to Dagupan, 
we hold only thirty-nine miles, or less 
than one-third” (to this must now be 
added a few miles reaching to Angeles) ; 
that the land along the railroad and at its 
east held by the insurgents is very fertile, 
and furnishes supplies to their army in 
abundance ; that no effort has been made 
to land troops at Dagupan to attack the 
insurgents along the railroad upon two 
sides, as Mr. Bass thinks could be done. 
He states positively and without qualifica- 
tion that “the whole population of the 
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islands sympathizes with the insurgents ; 
only those natives whose immediate self- 
interest requires ic are friendly tous. The 
insurgent army is in no way ready to give 
in, and its policy of retreating is the one 
best adapted to the accomplishment of its 
ends.” Mr. Bass makes many criticisms 
on the equipment of the army, and states 
that there were five thousand men in the 
general hospital when he writes—sixteer 
per cent. of the whole army—a large part 
of whom are broken down by over-exer- 
tion made necessary by bad planning. 
He asserts that the real figures as to 
the numbers of men in hospital have 
been suppressed. He holds, in common 
with the opinions expressed by Genera] 
King and other experienced officers, that 
one hundred thousand men are needed to 
carry out a systematic plan for occupying 
the territory. This correspondent is most 
strongly impressed with the belief that the 
plans and methods adopted for crushing 
the enemy have varied frequently, and 
urges the adoption of a definite and con- 
tinuous plan. He says unreservedly that 
“the American outlook is blacker now 
[June 12] than it has been since the begin- 
ning of the war.’’ We give these criticisms. 
not as final or as being necessarily cor- 
rect in every particular, but as embodying 
the observations of one of the best cor- 
respondents on the spot, and as a contri- 
bution toward the complete understanding 
of the situation, which, as we have said, 
is the prime requisite to the forming of an 
intelligent policy for the future. 
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An equally grave view is 
taken in a letter from the 
Manila correspondent of the New York 
“ Tribune ’—a letter which has been for- 
warded through San Francisco by mail. 
evidently to avoid the censor’s super- 
vision. As the New York “ Tribune” 
certainly cannot be suspected of anti- 
expansion tendencies, the letter has the 
more weight. This correspondent, writ- 
ing under date of July 22, says: . 

In Manila talk of the ending of the war 
deals no longer with weeks, but with months 
and even years. Among the mass of people 
here, military men and foreign residents, there 
is only one opinion. The whole effort of the 
insurgents for three months was to hold ott 
the Americans until their ally, the rains, came. 
In this they have been as successful as they 
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could have hoped. Unless affairs take some 
unforeseen turn, the Filipinos will resume the 
war this fall with fresh spirit and a replen- 
ished stock of arms‘and ammunition. 

He states also that the leaders of the in- 
surgents have no lack of money, that they 
control the resources of a large and ex- 
ceedingly rich country, that they are levy- 
ing tribute on ships entering several ports, 
and that the leaders are enriching them- 
selves personally by this tribute money, 
“excepting Aguinaldo, who is generally 
acquitted of enriching himself by the 
present war.” He asserts also that the 
Filipino soldiers are tolerably contented, 
although they receive pay rarely. They 
require very light rations, and live in 
camp as weil as they are accustomed to 
at home in peace. The statement that 
the insurgents are on the verge of dis- 
ruption the “ Tribune’s” correspondent 
considers improbable, in view of the fact 
that, although General Otis has offered 
thirty dollars for each insurgent rifle sur- 
rendered, he has received less than one 
hundred guns. The assassination of 
General Luna has, he thinks, left Agui- 
naldo undisputed leadership, and put at 
least a temporary end to dissensions 
among the leaders. The difference of 
opinion in this country as to the treatment 
of the Filipinos has, he also declares, 
greatly encouraged the insurgents, and 
‘they profess to imagine that Congress 
will declare against annexation.” 
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Official reports confirm 
in the Philippines the news that a treaty 
3 (or treaty-like agreement) 
has been made with the Mohammedan 
Sultan of the Sulu (or Jolo) Islands by 
General Bates, acting for the United States. 
General Otis thus succinctly outlines its 
provisions: ‘ Sovereignty United States 
over entire Jolo Archipelago acknowl- 
edged ; its flag to fly on land and sea. 
United States to occupy and control all 
points deemed necessary. Introducing 
firearms prohibited. Sultan to assist in 
suppressing piracy. Agrees to deliver 
criminals accused of crime not committed 
by Moros against Moros.” Press de- 
Spatches add that the “ pension ” of about 
$4,000 paid to the Sultan by Spain will 
be continued by the United States, and 
that General Bates considers that . the 
$10,000 (Mexican) he took with him has 
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been well expended—apparently as a 
‘‘ douceur ”’ to conquer the Sultan’s pride, 
which revolted against using the American 
flag in his journeys abroad. ‘Thus the 
United States formally receives an admis- 
sion of its sovereignty over a large body 
of Mohammedan Moros, of a fierce and 
warlike race, somewhat given to piracy, 
but not disposed to resent the supreme 
rule of another race, provided a pretty 
free rein in local and internal affairs 
is left to their own tribal government. 
That a new and peculiar race question 
will be impiied in the Sulu Island occu- 
pation seems certain. Another race ques- 
tion of the future is suggested in the news 
that Chinese immigration into the Philip- 
pines has been barred out by General Otis. 
‘The Washington authorities say that this 
is not because of the exclusion law in the 
United States, but is a military measure. 
Just what is meant by this does not ap- 
pear, unless it be that it is hoped by the 
action to conciliate to some extent the 
Filipino laborers, who share the California 
prejudice against Chinese cheap labor. 
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The general subject of 
race questions in the Phil- 
ippines has lately been made the subject of 
an extended article by the German savant 
Ferdinand Blumentritte, a translation of 
which appears in the “ Popular Science 
Monthly.”’ Professor Blumentritte calls 
the Malays ‘colored ”’ people, and thinks 
that one great cause of the hatred of Spain 
by the Filipinos was that the great Malay 
population was looked upon by Spaniards 
much as the negroes are by the majority of 
whites in this country. The formation of 
the Philippine Republic, as he calls it, is 
spoken of as “ pre-eminently the work of 
Christian, civilized Malays and mestizo,” 
because the Indians and negroes “ have 
not the inclination toward civilization or 
that capacity for assimilation that is 
evident in the colored population of the 
Philippine Islands ; the latter are shown, 
in point of literacy, to be superior to the 
Spanish residents of the Philippines.” 
Despite this fact, as we all know, they 
were continually treated with scorn and 
abuse by the Spanish press and the Span- 
ish officials. This, Professor Blumentritte 
says, has been building up a reaction 
against white rule for twenty years, and 
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the hatred thus formed has been in a great 
measure transferred to the Americans. 
The final conclusion drawn by Herr Blu- 
mentritte may not be justified by his pre- 
liminary argument, but it is worth quoting 
as the opinion of a man who appears to 
be governed purely by scientific reasons 
in forming his conclusion. He says: 
“The European and American whites have 
not made a good impression on the colored 
Filipinos, and the Philippine creoles feel 
as one with their colored brethren; there 
is no spirit of caste in the matter like that 
which existed in the old colonial times, 
but they all call themselves simply Fili- 
pinos, and the rule of the American Anglo- 
Saxons, who regard even the creoles as a 
kind of ‘ niggers,’ would be looked upon 
by educated Filipinos of all castes as a 
smpreme loss of civic rights.” 


The Pennsylvania Republi- 
cans and the Nebraska Fu- 
sionists met last week to 
nominate the State judges and minor offi- 
cials to be voted for this fall. In Penn- 
sylvania the greatest interest centered 
in the adoption of a plank expressing 
the gratitude of the Republican party to 
ex-Senator Quay and indorsing Governor 
Stone’s action in appointing him to the 
vacant seat inthe Senate. Senator Flinn, 
the political leader of the “ insurgents,” 
opposed this plank, declaring that forty 
per cent. of the Republicans in Pennsyl- 
vania favored a change in their State’s 
representative. The Convention, however, 
to which Mr. Quay was himself a dele- 
gate, was emphatically a Quay body, and 
adopted the platform by a vote of 192 to 
49. In regard to National policies the 
Convention congratulated the country 
upon the prosperity attending “ the estab- 
lishment of a sound currency ”’ and “the 
securing of proper protection to business 
industries,” strongly favored the renomi- 
nation of President McKinley, eulogized 
the conduct of the war with Spain, pledged 
the President ‘faithful support in the 
prosecution of the war in the Philip- 
pines,” and cordially indorsed the ac- 
quiring of “ new markets abroad.” ‘“ We 
have ceased,” said the platform, “to be 
content with supplying products for home 
consumption alone. We must keep pace 
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with other nations in seeking new fields 
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for our commerce, and to this end we 
support the policy of industrial, commer- 
cial, and national expansion.” ‘The Fu- 
sion Conventions in Nebraska were com- 
pletely dominated by Mr. Bryan, and the 
predicted disagreements between Demo- 
crats, Populists, and Silver Republicans 
did not show themselves. Ex-Governor 
Holcomb, the Populist candidate for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, was nomi- 
nated by acclamation, and each of the 
minor parties was allowed to select a 
candidate for Regent of the State Uni- 
versity. ‘The platform adopted by the 
three Conventions indorsed the Chicago 
platform, and declared that events since 
1896 had shown not only the impossibility 
of securing bimetallism through interna- 
tional agreement, but also.the benefits of 
an expansion of the currency. Not less 
prominent, however, were the planks con- 
demning the ‘“ war for conquest ” in the 
Philippines, and demanding that the Fill- 
pinos should, like the Cubans, be prom- 
ised ‘independence as soon as a stable 
government shall be established, and pro- 
tection from outside interference.” ‘The 
Philippine question is expected to be 
uppermost in the approaching campaign. 


The plan of ‘* concur- 
rent’ primaries has 
already passed from the field of specula- 
tion to that of experiment. ‘The recent 
primaries in San Francisco to elect Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates for 
Mayor were held on the same day and in 
the same booths. The results were most 
satisfactory. ‘The Democrats renomi- 
nated Mayor Phelan, who has with excep- 
tional courage fought the machine repre- 
senting the worst element in his party: 
and the Republicans selected a candidate 
possessing in a high degree the public 
confidence. ‘These results were especially 
important because of the large powers 
lodged in the Mayor under the new char- 
ter. In also, where a reform pri- 
mary law has been demanded for several 
years, the plan of concurrent primaries 
has been put to the test. In the spring 
of last year, Mr. J. S. Glenn, of Colum- 
bus, writes us, the local Republican and 
Democratic committees were persuaded 
to hold an unimportant primary jointly, 
and the legislative committees on primary 
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elections were invited to examine the 
workings of the plan. In describing the 
experiment Mr. Glenn says: 

There were to be elected a police judge, 

three magistrates, and four constables, besides 
ward officers. The set of Democratic judges 
worked by the side of their Republican col- 
leagues with the best of feeling. As the voter 
stepped into the booth he gave his name, and 
the party poll-book which contained it showed 
with what party organization he regularly 
affiliated. On the ticket given him appeared 
the names of all the candidates of both par- 
ties. "The voter stepped into an inclosure and 
marked his choice in secret—the judge of his 
party casting the ballot in the party box... . 
The plan was found to work like a charm. 
The results showed a saving of $500 by hold- 
ing the primaries conjointly instead of the 
usual way. This curtailment of the expenses 
consisted of reduced printing bills, single hire 
of police guardians, the renting for a single 
time of 88 polling-places, etc. Members of one 
party could not vote for candidates on the 
other party’s ticket, and there was public con- 
fidence in the fairness of the vote and of the 
count. 
The new plan was received in an_ un- 
friendly spirit by ward politicians, and was 
somewhat criticised because of its exclu- 
sion of independents from the privilege of 
voting; but the verdict of.the public, and 
also of the legislative committees, was 
in its favor. The continuance of the 
agitation in Ohio, the adoption of concur- 
rent primaries in Minneapolis, and their 
recent success in San Francisco, all seem 
to promise that in the near future nomi- 
nation day may rank with election day. 
Certainly the choice of party candidates 
is often more important than the choice 
between them. 
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New York’s 


Water Supply vate company to get control 


of the future water supply 
of New York was thwarted when its pro- 
jectors were compelled to stand the ordeal 
of two weeks’ public criticism of their 
plan. The public indignation was next 
to universal, and one of the courts has 
enjoined the Water Department officials 
from making the proposed contract on 
the ground that the new charter plainly 
contemplates public control of undertak- 
ings of this-sort. Meanwhile the last re- 
port of the Water Department itself has 
been published, showing that the present 


water supply of New York City is more> 


than double the maximumiconsumption— 


The bold attempt of a pri-_ 
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680,000,000 gallons flowing over Croton 
dam daily, while the maximum consump- 
tion of the city was 285,000,000 gallons. 
As to Brooklyn, the “* Engineering News ” 
brings out a fact of hardly less impor- 
tance. When Commissioner Alfred T. 
White four years ago estimated the cost of 
securing additional water from the Ram- 
apo district, the engineer’s estimate was 
sixteen dollars per million gallons to bring 
it clear to the Brooklyn reservoirs, yet the 
nearly ratified contract with the Ramapo 
Company specified the rate of seventy dol- 
lars per million gallons for water delivered 
on the northern boundary of New York, 
leaving the city to bear the expense of 
carrying it under the East River to Brook- 
lyn. In speaking of the political side of 
the proposed contract, this engineering 
journal notes that only nine of the fifty 
largest cities in the country still permit 
the private ownership of their water sys- 
tems, and that of these nine, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Denver, and Omaha are 
either considering or have already decided 
upon the change to public ownership. In 
a great city a pure and abundant water 
supply is among the first of public neces- 
sities, and there is a perpetual and cor- 
rupting conflict between public and private 
interests until public ownership has been 
established. 
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xyovernor Pingree’s 
long struggle for 
“free water in the city of Detroit seems 
to have ended in a substantial victory, 
unless the courts interfere against him. 
He began the agitation, it will be recalled, 
almost the first year of his mayoralty, and 
before the close of his often extended 
term had his proposition indorsed by 
about sixty per cent. of those voting 
when the matter was submitted at a 
city election. The vote was in nowise 
mandatory, and no important action seems 
to have been taken until the last Legisla- 
ture passed a bill to go into effect on July 
1, 1900. This bill—as outlined in the 
Engineering News ”’—accepts the prin- 
ciple of “free water” for all household 
uses and also for the washrooms and 
closets in business houses. When, how- 
ever, water is used for distinctly business 
purposes—as it is in large quantities in 
saloons and in factories—a local ‘ board 
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for fixing rates ”’ may make such charges 
as they think will pay the operating ex- 
penses involved. The remainder of the 
expenses of the water department will 
fall on the general tax levy, except that 
extensions of water mains must be paid 
for by the owners of abutting land—just 
as street and sewer extensions are paid 
for in most cities. Heretofore, owners of 
vacant land have had their property 
improved at the expense of the water 
consumers. Apparently the new law aims 
to levy a just tax upon the owners of 
buildings protected against fire and of 
vacant land enhanced in value by the 
water system almost as much as it aims 
to increase public comfort and cleanliness. 


In response to an act of 
the Legislature a year ago, 
the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has made a careful 
inquiry into the amount of Sunday labor 
now performed in the Commonwealth. It 
finds that of 1,075,000 persons engaged 
in gainful occupations, probably 150,000 
are expected to labor on Sunday. Of 
these about two-thirds are engaged in 
domestic service, in which the conscience 
of mistresses often secures servants a free 
half-day on Sunday, accompanied by a free 
half-day during the week. The immense 
amount of Sunday work performed by 
women for their own households is, .of 
course, unrecorded. The manufactories 
of the State, which employ one-half of the 
working population, perform practically 
no Sunday work whatever. Mercantile 
business makes almost as good a showing. 
It is only in news and transportation serv- 
ice that the proportion of men employed 
on Sundays is large or increasing. The 
newspaper offices canvassed report that 
of the 1,429 persons employed by them 
811 work on Sundays—though generally 
for shorter hours. The telephone and 
telegraph companies report. that their 
working force is 443 on Sundays, as 
against 2,185 0n week-days. The express 
companies employ 305 persons on Sunday, 
as against 1,778 during the week. The 
railroad and street railroad companies, 
however, perform the great body of the 
Sunday work that has recently grown up. 
Not until 1881, says the Springfield “ Re- 


Sunday Work in 
Massachusetts 


. publican,” did the Massachusetts Legis- 
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lature permit the Railway Commission to 
license the running of such Sunday trains 
as the public convenience demanded, in- 
cluding excursion trains at lower than the 
regular rates. Since that time there has 
been a gradual extension of the Sunday 
service. On the steam railroads the aver- 
age number of persons employed on Sun- 
days is now. 6,718, as against 27,480 on 
week-days; and on the street railways it is 
8,282 on Sundays, as against only 10,326 
during the week. On the street railways 
nine hours generally constitute a day’s 
work on Sundays, as against ten on week- 
days, but there is no regular rest-day for 
the men who do Sunday work, and one 
can be obtained only, with loss of pay, on 
application to the management. This is 
certainly a wrong. The Legislature that 
permits Sunday work should stipulate 
that employees shall have one free day in 
every seven. It is unfortunate that the 
present report intimates that employees 
prefer a week-day for rest. If this be true, 
it is impossible to account for the trades- | 
union agitation against Sunday work. 


Chino-American Com- 
merce 


Whether we will or no, our commerce 
has entered upon a new phase of its exist- 
ence. It is no longer enough that it be 
sufficient for its own needs; it must now 
be sufficient for the needs which have 
come to it. 

In their recent books on China, Mr. 
Colquhoun and Lord Charles Beresford 
show how seriously both British and 
American commerce are menaced by the 
closing up of part of China through now 
acknowledged foreign spheres of influence, 
such as Russia’s in Manchuria and Shin- 
king. Since their books were written, 
however, the welcome announcement has 
come that, though Port Arthur must be an 
exclusively Russian port, Talienwan will 
be opened on equal terms to the commerce 
of all nations. While this is a gratifying 
exception to Russia’s general policy, it 
cannot be taken as indicating anything 
but her interest in keeping one port open 
to our railway machinery and material, 
which she is using exclusively in building 
her great Trans-Siberian railway through 
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Manchuria and along the Amur to the 
completed portion from the west, which 
now reaches Lake Baikal. The entire rail- 
way completed and railway supply fac- 
tories erected, Russia is quite likely again 
to close Talienwan to foreign trade. The 
recent history of the only other important 
Manchurian port, Niuchang (where within 
five years American imports have risen 
from fifteen to fifty per cent. of the total), 
- shows that Russia is beginning to defy 
treaty rights there. 

We cannot help being more and more 
alive to those rights in China when we 
regard the continually increasing impor- 
tance of our trade with that country. It 
is not only a rapidly growing trade; it is 
a unique trade. Inthe column of gains 
made by non-Asiatic countries in their 
last year’s commerce with China over that 
of previous years, we stand alone. Nor 
is ours merely a gain where all others 
lose; it‘is a gain even greater than the 
loss sustained by Great Britain, the largest 
trader inthe Orient. In one department, 
however, this transfer is specially impress- 
ive: no longer does Manchester compete 
with us in the export of cottons to China ; 
we now have the lion’s share. While in 
recent years our rival’s interest has de- 
clined fourteen per cent., ours has in- 
creased over a hundred and twenty per 
cent., and cotton forms two-fifths of China’s 
entire import trade. As to our entire export 
trade to China, it has increased, accord- 
ing to Mr. Colquhoun, one hundred and 
twenty-six per cent. in ten years. It is 
already twice as large as the German ex- 
port trade to that country. Mr. Fowler, 
our Consul at Chifu, reports that at least 
three-fifths of the greatly increased im- 
ports into China during the past two years 
are due to the purchases from the United 
States. Last year’s Chinese foreign trade 
was valued at between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred million dollars. 
It has doubled during the past decade. 

The specific demands from China for 
American products include flour and 
breadstuffs ; raw and manufactured cot- 
ton ; oil, timber, leather, paper, iron and 
steel products ; machinery and hardware ; 
locomotives, cars, and rails; sewing-ma- 
chines, clocks, and watches ; telephone 
and telegraph supplies; electric railways 
and lights ; chemicals and medicines. If 
the maintenance of this trade were merely 
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a sectional issue, there might be a ques- 
tion as to the advisability of our making 
a strong stand, says Mr. Barrett (formerly 
our Minister to Siam) in the latest “‘ North 
American Review”). The fact is, how- 
ever, that China affords a market to arouse 
the interest of every section of our coun- 
try. All the flour and timber, and a large 
portion of other kinds of food and raw 
products, which the Pacific States can 
supply are wanted by China, which needs 
also the manufactured cotton, iron, steel, 
and miscellaneous products of the North 
and East, together with vast quantities of 
petroleum ; ‘‘ and there is no reason why 
a demand should not be developed for the 
Central West’s great staple, maize, such 
as there has been created for flour.”” Mr. 
Barrett calls special attention to the 
declaration by some of our consuls and 
trade experts a few years ago that wheat 
flour would never be accepted in large 
quantities by the Chinese. ‘The exporters 
of California and Oregon were advised 
not to try to build up a market. Yet the 
development of our flour trade with China 
is even more remarkable than that already 
reported for cotton. During the past 
decade the shipments, for instance, from 
Portland, Oregon, to Hong-Kong have 
increased sixteen hundred per cent. Mr. 
Barrett acutely says that the most remark- 
able result of the Spanish war has been 
in our becoming the paramount Power of 
the Pacific. We have assumed an unavoid- 
able responsibility, not only in occupying 
the Philippine Islands, but also in our 
attitude toward China. Commercially 
our opportunities in China are greater 
than they ever will be in the Philippines, 
he declares ; therefore, while we are setting 
matters right in our new possessions, we 
must not allow them to retrograde where 
our old-established treaties are being 
stretched by China’s neighbors. We can- 
not go to war to prevent Chinese Gisin- 
tegration, but if we see that an ultimate and 
definite break-up there is inevitable, we 


‘must leave no stone unturned to preserve 


old treaty rights in a new form with the 
new Powers in control. 

Fo the importance of taking as ener- 
getic a stand as possible in preserving 
our rapidly increasing interests in China, 
Dr. Schurman, President of our Philippine 
Commission, is the latest witness. He 
has just arrived in this country after spend- 
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ing six months in the Orient. The great 
question there, so newspaper interviews 
report him as saying, is that of China: 


Both Englishmen and Japanese see the 
necessity of maintaining China intact, but it is 
feared, now that Russia has taken Manchuria, 
that it will try to encroach gradually on some 
of the other eighteen provinces of China, and 
when it gets them it will do as that country 
has done hitherto—put a duty on all foreign 
goods. Englishmen and Japanese feel that 
America should stand with them in preventing 
the dismemberment of China. . . . China 
should maintain its independent position, but 
its doors should be kept open. It means much 
to England and Japan and not less to America. 

There is a hope in the Orient among reading 


“men that China itself may become aroused so 


that it may itself hold its domain intact. But 
it is not yet sufficiently awakened. That is the 
sad phase of it. The Chinese are a patient, 
industrious people. They can live in any 
climate, away in the arctic or far south in the 
tropics. They can make money anywhere. 
Such a race, it is felt, ought to arouse itself 
in this dilemma. 

The policy of preserving China intact 
seems now a belated one, in view of the 
fact that Russia is absorbing the northern 
provinces, Germany an eastern province, 
France the extreme south, and even the 
British Government’s representative in the 
House of Commons is silent on the “ inde- 
pendence of the Government at Peking.” 
These facts, however, only demand closer 
attention to our commercial outlook. We 
believe, in the words of the writer of an 


_ article in the August “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
that, secure in a splendid isolation, and 


confident in the permanent sufficiency of 
our domestic market, we have too often 
regarded the Oriental problem as aca- 
demic, and its solution as immaterial to our 
welfare. Admiral Dewey’s guns, however, 
stirred us to a keen sense both of our 
needs and of our responsibilities. Our 
advent to “a seat in the court martial of 
Powers which is trying the case of China” 
may or may not change the verdict of the 
majority in favor of summary decapitation 
and dissection. At all events, that ad- 
vent means a protest against spheres of 
influence which endanger our treaty 
rights—it has had success already in in- 
ducing the tardy opening to foreign trade 
of Kiaochau by Germany, and of Talien- 
wan by Russia; but it must not lead us 
into further complications than those 
which may attend that insistence. 
Another result is one which may and 
should affect us nearer home—the reali- 
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zation of the fact that we are demanding 
ultra protection here, but free trade 


abroad. 

Metaphysical Healing: 
_A correspondent in another column 
makes as strong a case as, in our judg. 
ment, can be made for the doctrine that 
Christian Scientists should be allowed by 
the State to practice their healing art on 
the hypothesis that disease is only a 
mortal thought and can be cured by 
thinking. ‘The question thus raised is a 
large one, and involves the whole problem 

of the relation of law to liberty. 

In most modern communities the prin- 
ciple is recognized that the State has a 
right to regulate all employments which, 
for any reason, involve a hazard to the 
community. On this principle the State, 
at least in many cases, regulates the sale 
of dynamite, gunpowder, poisons, and alco- 
holic liquors ; on this principle it forbids 
men to practice law or medicine, to put 
up drugs for the sick, or to act as pilots or 
engineers, without previous special educa- 
tion and training, attested by an official 
examination. In our judgment, these pro- 
hibiting provisions might well be extended 
to plumbers and motormen, perhaps to 
other employments. We see no reason 
why Christian Scientists should claim 
exemption from this general principle of 
law. 

In New York State, to practice the 
healing art a course of special instruction 
is required by law, which necessitates 
ordinarily three years at the least. ‘The 
curriculum in the Christian Science Col- 
lege, when there was one, lasted three 
weeks, and involved twelve lessons of one 
half-day each. Mrs. Eddy informed the 
public that ‘persons contemplating a 
course at the Massachusetts Metaphysi- 
cal College can prepare for it through no 

‘books except the Bible and ‘ Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures.’ ” 
Ought the State to allow any one to set 
up as a healer on the basis of twelve 
lessons, occupying three months, and 
embracing only two books? We reply 
unhesitatingly in the negative. 

Suppose a Mormon were to set up as 2 
pilot, claim divine guidance, and _ insist 
on his right to take steamships in and out 
of New York Harbor on the strength of 
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his proficiency in the Book of Mormon, 
would it be a violation of the liberty of 
the individual to prohibit him, and to put 
him in jail if he persisted? Yet the dan- 
ger to the community from incompetent 
pilotage of an ocean steamer would not 
be so great as the peril from incompetent 
treatment of certain contagious diseases. 
Nor does this beg the question of assum- 
ing that Christian Science is incompetent 
treatment. We do not assume that it is 
incompetent; we assume that the com- 
munity has a right to determine whether it 
is competent or not. 

Nor does this position deny the right 
of a Christian Scientist to go without a 
doctor, or even to avail himself of a men- 
tal healer. It denies the right of the 
mental healer to practice his mental heal- 
ing as a profession, for pay. And it is 
idle to assume, as is sometimes done, that 
the mental healers do not practice mental 
healing for pay. Mrs. Eddy tells us that 
pay is itself a help in the healing. ‘ Chris- 
tian Science,” she says, ‘“‘ demonstrates that 
the patient who pays whatever he is able 
to pay for being healed is more apt to 
recover than he who withholds a slight 
equivalent for health.” The healer pre- 
scribes no drug for the patient, but he 


prescribes a fee for himself. 


Nor does the fact that the mental healer 
prescribes no drug take him out of the 
category of professional physicians. The 
practice of medicine does not consist in 
the prescription of drugs. In many cases 
no drugs are prescribed. The practice of 
medicine consists in a knowledge of the 
body and the laws which regulate the 


functions, and of such counsel to the pa- 


tient based on that knowledge as will 
enable him to comply with those laws. 
Sometimes it involves prescription of 
medicine to aid; sometimes it consists 
wholly of advice what food to eat and 
what bodily habits to maintain. Any one 
who undertakes for pay to heal disease is 
a medical practitioner, whether he admin- 
isters drugs or not, whether he calls him- 
self allopath, homeopath, eclectic, or mental 
healer, whether he calls the trouble which 
he is called in to remedy a disease or a 
mortal thought. 

We hold, then, that the State has a right 
and a duty to determine, by such tests as 
it chooses to prescribe, who is competent 
to practice the healing art, and that men- 


tal healers ought not to be permitted to 
practice mental healing as a profession 
and for pay until they can persuade 
the community that disease is a mortal 
thought and that it is an adequate remedy 
to pay the healer’s fee and think unmor- 
tal thoughts. Even then such mental 
practitioners should be requiredto pursue 
such courses of study and submit to such 
tests as the community chooses to pre- 
scribe. 


Valets and Heroes 


Goethe’s famous interpretation of that 
cheap proverb, ‘“ No man is a hero to his 
valet,” is so familiar that it is almost sate 
to take it for granted that every one knows 
it; but the truth in that interpretation is 
so profound that, like all other great com- 
monplaces, it ought to have endless repe- 
tition. No man is. a-hero to his valet, 
said Goethe, because it takes a hero to 
recognize a hero. In other words, the 
man with the spirit of a valet finds the 
valet in all his associates; the man with 
the spirit of a hero finds.a touch of hero- 
ism in his fellows. Most of the judgments 
of men and women which are uttered in 
conversation are worthless as estimates of 
character; their only value lies in the 
light which they throw upon the temper 
and point of view of the would-be judges. 
‘The wise man never accepts the judgment 
of other people about his fellows, except 
in those very rare cases in which he finds 
a man or woman of distinctly judicial 
temper directed by large intelligence. 
The wrongs ‘inficted by inadequate and 
misleading judgments are frightful when 
one stops to think of them. In every 
community there are men and women who 
are totally misunterstood by their neigh- 
bors because some energetic and voluble 
person has formed and conveyed to the 
community a misleading impression in 
regard to them. When one remembers 
how the estimate of a character affixes 
itself to that character and becomes ac- 
cepted as a standard judgment, it 1s amaz- 
ing with what carelessness such opinions 
are expressed. ‘The lack of care on the 
part of some people in passing judgment 
upon their: fellows is so great that it 
amounts practically to unscrupulousness. 

No one should ever express an opinion 
about another unless he is willing to put 
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his name to it, and to have it accepted by 
the community as a final judgment based 
upon full knowledge of all the facts. If 
‘ yoluble men and women would take this 
attitude, the easy-going judgments which 
pass current in familiar conversation would 
cease to be heard. It is well to remem- 
ber also that a man not only stands in a 
position of the greatest responsibility to 
his neighbor when he passes judgment 
upon him, but that he also reveals his own 
spirit and his own standards to any one 
who is keen enough to detect them. A 
man whose judgments are generous must 
have a certain generosity of nature; a 
man who finds the world full of mean 
people is himself a mean soul. Society, 
as Goethe suggested, for the valet is made 
up of valets, and for the hero, of heroes. 
Life ‘is great or little as we look at it; 
men and women are ignoble or noble 
according to our own inward nature. 
There are two elements in every human 
life, two possibilities in every human 
career. The wise man will not shut his 


eyes to the two sides of life; but if he is 


himself rooted and grounded in kindness, 
good intention, and generosity, he will be 
certain to find a preponderance of these 
qualities in those about him. Our judg- 
ments of others afford a capital test of our 
6wn condition. If we find ourselves grow- 
ing censorious, it is time to take account 
of our spiritual circumstances, and to ask 
whether we are not in need of some kind 
of spiritual remedy ; the sick man _ never 
sees anything straight or whole. When 
things are thrown out of perspective, and 
men and women begin to look morally 
distorted, there is some trouble with the 
observer, and he will do well to consult a 
physician. The man who sells himself 
believes that every one has his price; the 
incorruptible man knows there are some 
who cannot be bought. 

And even if the incorruptible man were 
mistaken, his attitude is eminently sounder 
and nobler than that of his ignoble fellow- 
judge ; for men and women tend to become 
what we believe them to be. Treat a man 
with profound respect, make him feel that 
you trust him, and you give him co-opera- 
tion of immense immediate force to become 
what he knoWs you think he is; distrust 
a man, and make him feel that you dis- 
trust him, and you do all in your power 
to make him worthy of your distrust. 


The Gutlook 
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Society is lifted up, not only by effort, but 
by faith. To believe in men is the first 
step toward helping them ; and this sug- 
gests:the permanent limitation of the pes- 
simist—the man who not only believes that 
the conditions of men are bad, but that 
they cannot be made better. It is always 
well to see the worst and believe in work- 
ing for the best ; for this attitude combines 
clear knowledge with healing power. 


The Spectator 


One of the most delightful things about 
a midsummer vacation to most busy men 
is the feeling that they have earned the 
right to be lazy for a while. To be idle 
with a good conscience is one of the most 
satisfying of earthly experiences. To lean 
o’er rustic stiles and watch other men 
working in the fields, and yet not teel 
conscience-smitten for being an idler, in- 
clines ‘one to be at peace with the uni- 
verse ; to lie outstretched under a spreaqa- 
ing tree listening to the musical gurgling 
of a brook over a stony bed, and feel that 
one is not obliged to find either books in 
the running brook or sermons in the 
stones, is good for both body and mind. 
A vacation that is a vacation, the Spec- 
tator thinks, is one in which a Man re- 
solves simply to have a good time, without 
trying to evolve schemes for workaday 
success, or to store impressions, or to 
bottle up pigments for “ local color.” but 
just to enjoy himself in a harmless way, 
taking no anxious thought for the morrow, 
or for to-day or yesterday either. Per- 
haps this is, after all, one of the most 
fruitful ways of spending an outing. The 
mystic would call it “letting the breezes 
of the infinite blow through the soul ;” the 
practical man would call it letting the soil 
of the mind lie fallow; in either case the 
method brings refreshment and new power 


to the man. 


The Spectator has friends who do not 
approve of this plan, and who take along 
on their vacation journeys a lot of books 
for “summer reading ;” but the Spectator 
is so willing to cut loose from this sort of 
thing that he hardly opens even a news- 
paper while on his outing. It is surpris- 


ing how easily one can break off the news- 
paper habit if He sets himself resolutely 
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about it. The news has a different flavor, 
anyway, when one is away from home; 
somehow the crimes seem horrible and 
not fascinating when one sees them pre- 
sented in unfamiliar headlines and against 
a background of green trees; and the 
great events which would arouse one’s 
eager curiosity when at home are seen 
indifferently and as through a glass, 
darkly, when he is at the seashore and 
wearing his smoked spectacles to save his 
eyes ii0m the glare. The Spectator has 
been perfectly delighted to see how readily 
he could turn from printed pages to men 
and women and sky and shore and way- 
side flowers, and forget to think, and just 
be happy in living. 


& 

But though he took no notes and regis- 
tered no “impressions,” the writing habit 
is strong in the Spectator, and now that 
he is in the harness again he is tempted 
to condense some of his nebulous memo- 
ries intoa drop of printer’s ink—f printer’s 
ink comes in drops—the Spectator isn’t 
quite sure. One thought that came natu- 
rally to the Spectator during one of his ex- 
cursions was of the delightfully interesting 
way 1n which history’s panorama unfolds 
itself to those who wait till the panorama 
is painted and then look back. Life is 
so much more entertaining because we 
havent all of us the gift of prophecy, and 
cannot see ahead! If we could, there 
would be no pleasant surprises. And 
then we wouldn’t believe our second-sight 
if we had it. It would seem too incredi- 
ble. The Iroquois Indians who a few 
hundred years ago had undisputed pos- 
session of the beautiful valley which after- 
ward became the scene of the Battle of 
Saratoga could not have believed, the 
Spectator thought as he drove over the 
battlefield, that their hunting-grounds 
would in a few years utterly pass away 
from them, and become the scene of a 
great contest that was to decide ‘“ Amer- 
ican ’’ destiny—a destiny in which they, 
the onginal Americans, were to have 
almost no part; and the few thousand 
heroic patriots who there paved the way 
for a free continent could as little have 
credited the wondrous changes of our 
century, or realized that a great gay sum- 
mer city would spring up near to their 
battlefield, from which pilgrimages would 
be made to their monument with its for- 


ever-to-be-unfilled niche for one of the 
bravest of their leaders, who was yet to 
be known as the basest of Americans. 
And if our eyes were opened to another 
century, would they not see just as strange 
and unrealizable transformations? How 
interesting it all is, and will be! 


The Spectator passed a few days in 
another place where the lesson that the 
old order changes was also most impress- 
ive. Ichabod !—the glory has departed— 
would perhaps be the name with which the 
survivors of the ancien régime of Nan- 
tucket would like to rechristen the island. 
They love to teil of the brave days of old, 
when Nantucket’s ships were on every 
sea, when the flourishing port had more 
inhabitants than the city of Brooklyn of 
that time, when the old houses were full 
of treasures brought from every land, the 
spoil of her roving captains, and when 
the great intellectual lights of the Nation 
were proud to be called upon to address 
a Nantucket audience. And now, they 
say, the great fleet of ships has passed 
away, the commerce is extinct, the old 
houses have been burned down or broken 
up, the treasures have passed into alien 
hands, and the island has become the 
haunt of—the summer boarder! A dismal 
fate indeed—for all but the boarder! 
And yet the Spectator found that some 
things remain. ‘There are a few of the 
old houses left with the “ walk” on the 
roof, from which the skipper’s wife could 
look far_out to sea to learn whether her 
Jack was to be home again. There is 
the town crier, with his quaint cry, as the 
Spectator happened to hear it one even- 
ing, of “ Roll of bills—forty dollars—lost 
this afternoon. Finder will be rewarded. 
Apply to Cliff House.” There is the 
two-hundred-and-fifty-year-old house, the 
oldest on the island, with its familiar 
legend of the drunken Indian falling 
through the closet where he was hiding 
with murderous intent, and its pathetic 
bric-a-brac of figureheads and name- 
boards of vessels wrecked on the island. 
There is ’Sconset, with its queer little 
boxes of houses, its Town Pump, and its 
antediluvian railway running to Nantucket 
town. There is the Historical Room in 
the abandoned Quaker meeting-house, 
with its curios from all over the world, 
and especially its century-old log books 
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bound in sailcloth, telling of the voyages 
of daring Nantucketers to the South Seas, 
and containing much curious information 
besides the to-be-expected entries of 
“Gentle Gails from the Southwest ” and 
the rough pictures of whales in the para- 
graphs describing their capture, and of 
whales’ flukes when the prey escaped. 
And there is Nantucket’s marvelous 
Guide-book. That merits a paragraph 
by itself. 


The Spectator 1s somewhat familiar 
with the extravagances of summer resort 
pamphlets, but for what he might call 
balloonatic effervescence, which carries 
the reader far above the laws of gravita- 
tion and grammar, the Guide to Nan- 
tucket excels. The first page rivets the 
attention, and the rest are like unto it. 
“Nantucket,” it begins, “‘ that queenly 
island whose ineffable supremacy over 
other seashore resorts, is steadily forging 
ahead in universal popularity, is to-day 
one of the most sought after watering 
places. The rich sights of quaint man- 
nerisms and the unchanged customs of ye 
years ago, are readily conducible to a 
complete reversal of the customary visions 
that confront the metropolitan visitor. 
On every hand the tourist is encountered 
by sights that have a refreshing tendency 
upon the intellect, that to be fully com- 
prehended must be experienced.” Even 
so. The voyage to the island brings out 
the descriptive powers of a Gautier: 
“Young and old commingle together 


alike, each intent upon partaking freely . 


of the occasion. ... Now for a brief 
period is observed the broken coast noted 
for its promiscuity. . . . The varied array 
of spectacular scenery and natural splen- 
dor are so happily blended that, when 
contemplated in their ensemble, they can- 
not but elicit the unmitigated enthusiasm 
of the observer. . . . Gaily tripping with 
swan-like ease, the boat pursues its south- 
easterly course” until the landing is 
reached, when “their pent-up spirits 
burst their bonds and they are an incor- 
rigible mass of struggling dumanity.” 
And of the ringing of the silver-toned 
Unitarian Church bell (a bell that, like 
most things in Nantucket, has a history) 
the Guide affirms: “It is nine o’clock! 


Clanging clearly with monotonous bing- 
And much 


bang, the curfew rings out.” 


The Outlook 


more of the same delightful quality, which 
the Spectator refrains from quoting for 
fear he should be charged with inserting 
an advertisement in his chaste columns. 
This Guide-book is certainly one of Nan- 
tucket’s ‘“ uniquest” productions, and 
sufficiently attests the change from the 
days when in its Atheneum were heard 
the voices of Everett, Phillips, Lowell, 
and Emerson. 

Is it permitted to the conscientiously 
lazy vacationist to heara summer lecture? 
As a general thing, no; especially must 
he not attend a lecture given within walls, 
be they of wood or stone. But if he can: 
lie under the spreading branches of a 
great pine, gazing at vistas of clouds and 
sky while listening peacefully to the mur- 
mur of peripatetic philosophers, is not 
Idleness justified of herself? And though 
he may not wish to spend many hours 
even in this innocuously studious way, he 
gains certain benefits by living in the 


neighborhood of such a lecture platform. 


The table talk, for instance, that he hears 
is apt to be more edifying in the vicinity 
of philosophers than in that of others. 
And so the Spectator is glad that, after 
all, his outing, which began among fhe 
thoughtless throngs of a popular watering- 
place, with its appeal to the eye and the 
ear in the shape of fashionable sirens, 
swift horses, and seductive music, should 
have ended under the Lysekloster pines 
at Greenacre, Maine, amid prophets and 
prophetesses from both Occident and 
Orient. Tothe man who is determined 
to be lazy for a week or two, for con- 
science’ sake, refreshment comes from 
association both with the daughters of 
laughter and with the sons of wisdom. 
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IHE BACKWOODS FILIPINO 


By Leonard R. Sargent 


T has been my privilege to have been 
intimately associated with the Filipino 
people for a short time at a most inter- 

esting period of their history. Withthe 
permission of Admiral Dewey, I spent the 
greater part of the months of October and 
November of 1898, in company with Pay- 
master W. B. Wilcox, U.S.N., in the 
interior of the northern part of the island 
of Luzon.! It will be remembered that at 
that date the United States had not yet 
announced its policy with regard to the 
Philippines. The terms of the treaty with 
Spain were being negotiated by our com- 
missioners at Paris, and the fate of the 
islands hung in the balance. In the 
meantime the native population, taking 
matters into their own hands, had declared 


'The author of this article, it should be stated, is a 
Naval Cadet. The report made by Mr. Sargent and 
Paymaster Wilcox was regarded by Admiral Dewey as 
0! great value, and the Admiral commended them for 
“the success of their undertaking, their thoroughness of 
olservation, and the ability shown in their report.”— 


EpItors. 


their independence from all foreign juris. 
diction, and had set up a provisional 
government, with Aguinaldo at its head, 
Although this government has never been 
recognized, and in all probability will go 
out of existence without recognition, yet 
it cannot be denied that, in a region occu. 
pied by many millions of inhabitants, for 
nearly six months it stood alone between 
anarchy and order. The military forces 
of the United States held control only in 
Manila, with its environs, and in Cavite, 
and had no authority to proceed further ; 
while in the vast remaining districts the 
representatives of the only other recog- 
nized power on the field were prisoners 
in the hands of their despised subjects. 
It was the opinion at Manila during this 
anomalous period in our Philippine rela- 
tions, and possibly in the United States 
as well, that such a state of effairs must 
breed something akin to anarchy. I can 
state unreservedly, however, that Mr. 
17 
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Wilcox and I found the existing conditions 
to be much at variance with this opinion. 
During our absence from Manila we trav- 
eled more than six hundred miles ina 
very comprehensive circuit through the 
northern part of the island of Luzon, 
traversing a characteristic and important 
district. In this way we visited seven 
provinces, of which some were under the 
immediate control of the central govern- 
ment at Malolos, while others were remotely 
situated, separated from each other and 
from the seat of government by natural 
divisions of land, and accessible only by 
lengthy and arduous travel. Asa tribute 
to the efficiency of Aguinaldo’s govern. 
ment and to the law-abiding character of 
his subjects, I offer the fact that Mr. 
Wilcox and I pursued our journey through- 
out in perfect security, and returned to 


Manila with only the most pleasing recol- 


lections of the quiet and orderly life which 
we found the natives to be leading under 
the new régime. 

Some years ago, at an Exposition held 
at Barcelona, Spain, a man and woman 
were exhibited as representative types of 
the inhabitants of Luzon. ‘The man wore 
a loin-cloth and the woman a scanty skirt. 
It was evident that they belonged to the 
lowest plane of savagery. I think no 
deeper wound was ever inflicted upon the 
pride of the real Filipino population than 
that caused by this exhibition, the knowl- 
edge of which seems to have spread 
throughout the island. The man and 
woman, while actually natives of Luzon, 
were captives from a tribe of wild Igor- 
rotes of the hills; a tribe as hostile to the 
Filipinos as to the Spaniards themselves, 
and equally alien to both. It is doubtful 
to what extent such islanders are respon- 
sible for the low esteem in which the Fil- 
ipino is held; his achievements certainly 
have never been well advertised, while 
his shortcomings have been heralded 
abroad. The actual, every-day Filipino 
is not as picturesque a creature as the 
Igorrote. ‘Theaverage human imagination 
has a remarkable affinity for the pictur- 
esque; and the commonplace citizen of 
Luzon is too often overlooked in the 
presence of the engrossing savage. If 
the observer’s attention can be drawn to 
the former, however, much that is of inter- 
est will be found in his comparatively 
homely life. 
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In our journey we traveled first across 
the province of Nueva Icija, by far the 
poorest and least interesting of all the 
provinces we visited. And yet even here 
we were greatly surprised by the intelli- 
gence and refinement of the inhabitants. 
While our entertainment at first was 
meager—for want of the wherewithal to 
provide a more generous one—we could 
nevertheless detect the same spirit of hos- 
pitality that found vent in elaborate mani- 
festations in the richer towns which we 
visited later. We were particularly struck 
by the dignified. demeanor of our hosts 
and by the graceful manner in which they 
extended to ustheir welcome. We had un- 
limited opportunities for conversation with 


the citizens of the towns, and we found 


everywhere a class that gave evidence of 
considerable culture and a certain amount 
of education. ‘Their education included 
those branches only which were taught at 
the schools conducted by the priesthood at 
the capital towns of the provinces, and 
was of rather an impracticable nature. 
The Spanish language, Spanish history 
(appropriately garbled), Church history, 
and the dead languages evidently formed 
its leading features. The natives of this 
class seemed to have made the most of 
the opportunities offered them, and they 


had the subjects above mentioned com- © 


pletely at command. This enabled them 
to give a trend to their conversation that 
served at least to indicate their aspirations. 
On the other hand, their ignorance of 
modern history and politics, and particu- 
larly of current events, was astonishing. 
What they knew of the United States had 
been learned, like the Latin, from Spanish 
teachers, but was not equally reliable. 
Not only in the backward province of 
Nueva Icija, but elsewhere throughout 
our journey, we found the same fund of 
misinformation on the subject. This re- 
lated in great measure to the attitude of 
our Government toward the two races of 
people that have come under its juris- 
diction with an inferior political status, 
namely, the negroes and the Indians. Of 
the condition of the negroes since the war 
the Filipinos seem not to be aware. They 
express great curiosity on the subject of 
the Indian question, and have evidently 
been taught to see in the unhappy condi- 
tion of that race the result of deliberate 
oppression, and a warning of what they 
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may expect from our Government if they 
submit themselves to its legislation. Of 
ourselves, the citizens of the United States, 
they have been told that we _ possess 
neither patriotism, honor, religion, nor 
any other restraining or refining 4 
A character has been given us c 
with the acts attributed to our 
The natives are now undoubte 
ing enlightened as to our true 


but it will probably be a long tine before 
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frame of the hut are formed of bamboo 
poles, and an excellent floor is made from 
long, thin strips of the same wood laid 
together with their curved surfaces up- 
ward. ‘The roof is thatched with grass, 
and the sides of the hut are formed of 
leaves of the “nipa”’ plant plaited to- 
gether. Screens made of the same ma- 
terial serve in place of windows, sliding 
back and forth on bamboo guides in front 
of apertures cut in the walls. <A short 


RIVER 


Fishermen raising great net. 


their last suspicions are removed. In the 


- meanwhile we cannot but hope that the 


good faith of our Government in any propo- 
sition it may make to the Filipino people 
will be accepted in advance. When it 
becomes a question of our fairness and 
our honest intentions toward them, the 
burden of proof must rest on us. 

The towns of Nueva Icija are small and 
unimposing. ‘They are composed _prin- 
cipally of “nipa” huts, built on “stilts ” 
to evade the vapors that rise from the 
marshy ground. ‘The “stilts”? and the 


bamboo ladder gives entrance to the hut, 


which consists of two rooms, one forward 
of the other. ‘The front room is raised a 
step higher than the rear one, and is pro- 
vided with as smooth a floor as _ possible, 
to be used principally for sleeping pur- 
poses. The back room contains the native 
stove, the only piece of furniture in the 
hut. ‘This consists of a section of the 
trunk of a large tree hollowed out into 
the form of a bowl and lined with mortar. 
Many .“‘nipa” huts are far more elabo- 
rate, but the one described is of the 
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commonest type, and frequently forms the 
home of a large family. 

It will be noticed what an important 
part the bamboo forms in the construc- 
tion of these huts. The value of the bam- 
boo tree to the natives of all. tropical 
countries has been too often dilated upon 
to bear further repetition; but I cannot 
refrain from mentioning one use to which 
I have seen it put in this province. In 
the outskirts of one town through which 
we passed we noticed a number of huts 
whose owners, having made some attempt 
at cultivating the land in their immediate 
vicinity, had built a fence of bamboo to 
separate their fields from the road. There 
was nothing particularly remarkable about 
the fence, except that fences of any kind 
are not numerous in that country; but we 
were struck with astonishment on noticing 
a gate, through which a native had passed, 
close forcibly behind him, without any 
effort on his part. We proceeded at once 
to investigate the phenomenon, and discov- 
ered that the result which had so surprised 
us had been accomplished by the follow- 
ing unique arrangement: A long bamboo 
cord had been made fast to the gate and 
to a point near the top of a bamboo sap- 
ling growing in the yard, so that the cord 
was taut when the gate was shut. The 
gate opened outward, and could be passed 
through only by bringing sufficient press. 
ure to bear to bend the sapling; When 
the pressure was released, the sapling 
would spring back to its erect position, 
closing the gate with a slam. 
means at hand, a Yankee might well have 
been at a loss to devise a neater or more 
effective scheme. 

The province of Nueva Icija is low and 
marshy, and rice is almost the only agri- 
cultural product. At the time of our 
visit, the entire population, both male and 
female, was engaged in the threshing of 
rice, which, under their artistic manipula- 
tion, becomes a most picturesque _pro- 
ceeding. The implements used resemble, 
on a large scale, the pestle and mortar of 
a chemist. The mortar is replaced by a 
section of a log of hard wood, hollowed 
out into the shape of a bow! or trough; 
the pestle by a club about four feet long, 
with ends about six inches in diameter, 
and the middle part scraped down to the 
shape of the hand and worn smooth by 
constant friction. The rice is thrown into 


With the 


the mortar as it is cut. The club, held in 
the middle, is raised well above the head 
in the right hand and cast vertically down 
upon the rice; caught up with the left 
hand as it rebounds, thrown again, and 
caught up with the right. The workers 


make an interesting picture, half a dozen 


of them perhaps beating in the same mor- 
tar, their dark skins glistening in the sun- 
light, and every firm muscle working as 
their bodies move in the graceful action 
of theirlabor. These people are musical by 
nature, and there undoubtedly is harmony 
in this rhythmical beating of wood on 
wood. ‘The sound penetrates to the most 
distant places, and seems never to cease. It 
comes to you like the beating of a muffled 
drum, and brings before your mind the 
supple figures of the native girls casting 
their clubs in that graceful movement, 
down with the right hand, up with the 
left, down with the left hand, up with the 
right. I only once saw the workmen em- 
phasize the musical element that charac- 
terizes this labor. On this occasion a 
party of four natives, two young men and 
two young women, were beating at the 
rice in one long trough, while an old 
man sitting near with a musical instru- 
ment like a guitar strummed the time. 

In traveling from Nueva Icija into the 
neighboring province of Nueva Vizcaya, 
and from there on through the greater 
part of the latter province, we passed 
through a rough and mountainous country. 
Our progress here was deplorably difh- 
cult, but the numerous views of magnifi- 
cent scenery to which we were treated 
more than repaid us for our labors and 
hardships. I never before had suspected 
that Luzon Island contained within its 
borders such harmonies in landscape as 
it has been my good fortune to see. There 
are spots in the mountains of Nueva 
Vizcaya from which the aspect of the 
surrounding country overwhelms an ob- 
server with all the power of music, and 
thrills his artistic sense into ecstasy. The 
deep-rooted prejudice that many men 
possess against all that is tropical, I think, 
would disappear in every case under the 


influence of the clear atmosphere and 


healthful soil of this beautiful province. 
From Nueva Vizcaya for the next three 
weeks of travel we passed from one 
hospitable town to another, and enjoyed 
around of novel entertainments. Our 
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island. 


route now carried us through the valley 


of the Rio Grande Cagayan— probably the 
largest area of level country in Luzon 
Island. With the exception of the region 
in the immediate vicinity of Manila, and 
of the narrow strip of land along the 
western coast, this valley, previous to the 
revolution, was the firmest and most 
ancient seat of Spanish authority on the 
Its towns throughout give evi- 
dence of the labor that has been expended 
on them. ‘There are comparatively few 
‘“nipa”’ huts, and many substantial frame 
buildings, Each town, moreover, has an 
elaborate church and convent, usually 
built of brick. Many of these churches 
date back into. the last century; one 
Which I remember particularly bearing 
the date 1780 as that of its completion. 
Our entertainment in the different 
towns varied according to the facilities at 
hand ; but in all cases music was a lead- 
Ing fcature. In the absence of all acces- 
sorics, the village band would be called 
into the building in which we were re- 
ceived, and would play tune after tune 


A FILIPINO VILLAGE 


well on into the night. while we conversed 
at our ease with the village fathers. 
At the little village of Cordon, which has 
a population of only a few hundred, we 
passed one of the pleasantest evenings of 
our journey. In this instance four accom- 
plished little girls gave the entertainment 
its particular charm. Soon after our 
arrival the entire village trooped into the 
large room of the public building that had 
been turned over toour party. The floor 
was cleared for a dance, and the band 
commenced with a waltz. After the waltz 
was finished two of the little girls danced 
a minuet, and sang a very pretty dialogue 
accompaniment. ‘The movement of the 
minuet was very slow and stately, and the 
little dancers went through it with charm- 
ing effect. Asan encore when the minuet 
was finished they sang a Spanish love- 
song together. The ages of these little 
girls were eleven and twelve respectively, 
and they did not look at all older than 
their years. ‘They were dressed as grown- 
up young ladies, however, with their hair 
elaborately arranged, and with long trains 
21 
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to their cotton gowns. When I asked 
their mother if this style of dress had 
been adopted as a masquerade, she said, 
“Oh, no. I expect both my little girls 
to be married very soon.” After all, 
some of the customs of the Filipinos are 
rather picturesque. | 

After a short rest these girls and two 
others of about the same age danced the 
‘“contrabandista,” using castanets. We 
enjoyed this dance very much. The 
dancers arranged themselves at starting 


in the form of a square, and frequently © 


returned to that figure. Passing and re- 
passing each other, twirling unexpectedly 
about, and posing for an instant, only to 
resume the rapid step, their tiny, erect 
figures moved with charming grace and 
quickness in time with the music, and 
their castanéets kept up a lively accom- 
paniment. When directions were needed 
they were received from an old man, who 
occupied the position of dancing-master 
in the village. <A guitar and a flute sup- 
plied the only music for the dance. ki 
times even this was dispensed with, and, 
in its stead, the dancing-master sang a 
plaintive air in his native dialect. ‘The 
music and dancing continued until we 
requested an opportunity to rest. On other 
occasions we have been shown many 
dances peculiar to the country, and have 
found that, while they are all graceful and 
interesting, none are in the least grotesque 
or barbaric. 

_ The towns of Ilagan and Aparri, with 
their wealthy and pleasure-loving popula- 
tion, provided the most elaborate enter- 
tainment. Ilagan is the capital city of 
the tobacco-raising province of Isabella, 
and is situated near the head of naviga- 
tion of the Rio Grande; Aparri is situated 
at its mouth in the province of Cagayan, 
and is the only seaport of: the valley. 
These towns are laid out in regular streets, 
and have many squares of substantial 
frame buildings. They have each a popu- 
lation of between ten and fifteen thousand. 
We spent three days at Ilagan, and I 

think that it was here that we were 
brought into closest touch with the Fili- 

pino character. The cultured class, which 

I have spoken of before, was strongly in 

evidence; and I think that, before leav- 

ing, we had discussed views with nearly 

every member of it. They all realized 

that they were passing through a crucial 


period in the history of their people, and 
young and old were eager to acquire all 
possible knowledge that might assist them 
to think clearly at this crisis. ‘Their 
realization of the gravity of their position 
did not, however, rob their character of 
its natural gayety, nor make them forget 
‘their duty.as hosts. On the evening fol- 
lowing our arrival a ball was given in our 
honor, which was attended by all the élite 
of the town. ‘There were present about 
fifty young women and twice that number 
of men. All were dressed in European 
fashion. ‘The girls were pleasant and in- 
telligent ; the men comported themselves 
in all respects like gentlemen. It was 
hard to realize that we were in the very 
heart of a country generally supposed to 
be given up to semi-savages. At intervals 
between dances many songs were sung ; 
usually by one or two of the guests, while 
all frequently joined in the chorus. ‘The 
national hymn was repeated several times 
with great enthusiasm. ‘The ball lasted 
until nearly three o’clock in the morning, 
and broke up with good feeling at its 
height. 
On the second evening we were invited 
to attend the theater, where two one-act 
Spanish plays were presented by the young 
society people of the town. ‘Lhe theater 
itself had been constructed by the villagers 
only a few weeks before. It was a large 
bamboo structure, one end of which was 
used as the village market, while the 
stage occupied the other end. ‘The stage 
arrangements were good; curtain, side- 
scenes, and footlights all cv vég7e. In the 
performance of the play we saw our 
friends—these typical young Filipinos— 
in a light in which very few of our Nation 
have had an opportunity to view them. 
They comported themselves with credit 
in a position where humor, intelligence, 
and artistic ability were the requisites of 
success. 

During our stay at Ilagan we lived at 
the house of the mayor. ‘This building 
was of great size, and was built of mag- 
nificent hard wood from the neighboring 
forest. One wing, containing a reception- 
room and two bedrooms, was turned over 
to us. ‘The reception-room was very large, 
with a finely polished floor, and with win- 
dows along two sides. It contained a 
piano and a set of excellent bamboo fur- 
niture, including the most comfortable 
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Showing Native Canoe and Water Buffalo in one of the City Canals. 


chairs and divans imaginable. ‘There 
were two tall mirrors on the wall, and a 
number of old-fashioned pictures and 
framed paper flowers. In this room our 
friends gathered in the afternoon, and 
took measures to make the time pass 
pleasantly for us. Whenever the conversa- 
tion threatened to lose its animation, there 
was always some one at hand ready to 
accede to our host’s request to play on 
the piano or to sing. 

There was one form of hospitality 
which we met both at Ilagan and at 
Caparri that we would gladly have avoided. 
I still shudder when I recall the stupen- 
dous dinners that were spread before us 
night after night. The Filipinos pride 
themselves on their cookery, and it is in- 
deed excellent. ‘There could be no cause 
for complaint on that score. ‘There is 
never any suspicion of the greasy and 
garlicky flavor to the food that charac- 
terizes a Spanish meal. Our host at 


Ilagan employed thre 
cooks, each of whom in 
officiated at the pre 
aration of one of tlie 
three dinners which \e 
ate in that town. It is 
impossible to say which 
one deserved the palin. 
The shortest of the three 
dinners numbered fiftecn 
courses, and seemed in- 
terminable. In addition 
to fish, rice, chickens, and 
other domestic products 
of the country, there was 
served game of many 
sorts, including doves, 
snipes, deer, mountain 
bufialo,and boar. It was 
astonishing how many of 
the dishes were “ coniida 
del pats,” and must be 
sampled by the visitors to 
secure a just conception 
of the Filipino talent in 
matters of the palate. 
We felt on leaving the 
table as if the horn of 
plenty had been thrus. 
against our lips and its 
contents to the last crumb 
forced down our unwill- 
ing throats. I notice in 
- my diary an entry made 
after returning from a dinner in one of the 
western provinces, where more modera- 
tion was displayed, which reads: * We 
had been in dread of encountering another 
such feast as those at Ilagan and Aparri, 
but found, to our great relief, that this 
meal lasted through only eight courses.” 

A Filipino dinner is usually served 
shortly after noon, and is followed by the 
siesta. ‘The next meal comes about nine 
o’clock, but is ordinarily preceded about 
three hours earlier by light refreshments 
of chocolate and sweetmeats. The native 
is very fond of the latter, which he pre- 
pares from cocoanut meat and sugar. His 
table is always set—at least when guests 
are present—with a tablecloth and nap 
kins, and the customary supply of knives 
and forks. He is very temperate in his 
use of liquor. An alcoholic beverage 1s 
made from the sap of the “ nipa ” plant. 
and imported wines are served in_ the 
houses of the rich in the large towns. 
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None of these are used to excess, how- 
ever; and I have never seen an intoxi- 
cated Filipino. 

Throughout the valley of the Rio 
Grande, as well as the province of Nueva 
Vizcaya, the wilder regions are inhabited 
by Igorrotes. ‘These savages are not pow- 
erful enough to attack a town of any size, 
but they are a formidable menace to the 
smaller villages, and particularly to trav- 
elers. Unarmed individuals cannot go 
with impunity from one town to another, 
but must travel in parties and with an 
armed escort. Forthis reason, communi 
cation between the towns of these provinces 
is comparatively rare. Many provinces 
such as Nueva Vizcaya—are shut off from 
their neighbors by ranges of mountains 
whose passes lie in the Igorrote territory 
and are eminently exposed to attack. At 
certain seasons of the year these attacks 
become especially numerous, on account, 
it is said, of the religious ceremonies ob- 
served by the Igorrotes. ‘These cere- 
monies require the presence of human 
heads; and, accordingly, the whole tribe, 
moved by a deep feeling of piety, proceeds, 
with its armament of arrows and lances, 
to waylay whatever unhappy Filipinos 
may come within reach. One of these 
seasons of religious manifestation lasts 
nine days. It had+become so notorious 
and had cost so many lives that a few 
vears ago a law was passed prohibiting 
travel on, certain roads between prescribed 
dates. 

Many tribes of Igorrotes have been 
brought partly within the pale of civiliza- 
tion; principally in the western provinces. 
These tribes, in their semi-civilized state, 
are called ‘Trugmanes. -They live in 
primitive villages, and are presided over 
by leaders chosen from their own tribe. 
| have seen many of these people. ‘The 
chiefs dress in Filipino garb, with cotton 
trousers, and a shirt falling outside of all. 
The chief is always seen carrying his staff 
of office—a gold headed cane. ‘The tribes- 
men wearonly loin-cloths. ‘They are finely 
built and very powerful men. ? 

The dangers incident to travel have had 
much to do with the confusion of dialects 
that prevails on the island, and this con. 
fusion is consequently more marked in 
the eostern than in the western provinces. 
The educated class of Filipinos can speak 
two languages that are universa! throughout 


the island in their own class; these are 
Spanish and Tegalog. The ignorant na- 
tives, on the other hand, have only their own 
provincial dialect. ‘These dialects are so 
different one from another that they must 
be separately studied to be understood. 
Dictionaries of many of them have been 
made by the Jesuit priests. Through the 
servants of our party, we had at command 
five dialects in addition to the Spanish 
and ‘Tegalog. | Yet, in passing through one 
province, we failed utterly to make our- 
selves understood by a native whom we 
accosted, although we plied him patiently 
with these seven languages. 

‘There is but one individual who seems 
never to be daunted by the obstacles and 
dangers that separate him from the prov- 
ince toward which he sees fit to direct 
his footsteps. I refer to the Chinaman. 
In almost every village we visited we 
found at least one of that race; and in 
the larger towns there were many. ‘They 
are the merchants of the island ; presiding 
over every shop, and drawing money from 
every viHage. ‘They are deeply hated by 
the Filipinos, and were the object of a 
strict emigration law under the admin- 
istration of Aguinaldo’s provisional gov- 
ernment. ‘The steamer Oslo, which took 
our party from Aparri, brought to that 
port a number of Chinese immigrants, 
destined in the greater part for Manila. 
The supercargo, however, desired to leave 
fifty of them at Aparri, and offered the 
governor of that place fifty dollars per 
head for that number if -he would permit 
them to land. His offer was promptly 
refused. 

Our party proceeded on the Oslo from 
Aparri around the northwestern corner 
of the island and landed on the coast 
near the northern end of the province of 
South Ilocos. From here we proceeded 
by land southward through the western 
provinces. During this part of our jour- 
ney we were thrown into closer associa- 
tion than previously with the military 
element of the population; of which I 
hope to have an opportunity to speak fur- 
ther in a subsequent article. 

The towns on the: western coast are 
even larger than those on the Rio Grande. 
Vigan, the capital of South Ilocos, has a 
population of about 28,000, and Candon, 
further to the southward, is not far behind 
this figure. The Mayor of Candon was 
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of the hustler type, and was evidently on 
the outlook for an opportunity to “ boom ”’ 
his town. On our departure he presented 
us with a written description of its excep- 
tionally desirable location from a business 
standpoint. Every town gave evidence 
of the bitter fighting that had taken place 
between the natives and the Spaniards ; 
many of the larger buildings, which had 
been used for defense, being riddled with 
bullet-holes. 

We no longer passed from town to town 
through unsettled stretches of country. 
The fields on both sides of the road were 
under cultivation and were dotted with 
laborers, while 
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the matter of a graceful carriage. Many 
of them are pleasing in feature as well. 
Their education, however, seems to be 
responsible for a lack of vivacity, at least 
in their conversation with young men. 
They have evidently been taught to appear 
as cold and distant as possible in such 
society. On one point only they are always 
ready to meet you on terms of friendly 
equality; and that is when you make bold 
to suggest a smoke. ‘They are always 
glad to accept a cigarette or small cigar, 
and, if you are not prompt in offering one, 
in all probability will produce one from 
their own supply, and ask your permission 
to light it. ‘This 


on the road it- 
self there were 
always many 
travelers. ‘The 
laborers in the 
fields worked 
in the shade 
of large screens 
of nipa leaves, 
which they car- 
ried with them 
from place to 
place. Many 
of the travelers 
we passed were 
women. ‘To 


their limbs in 
walking, — the 
skirts of their 


habit quickly 
ceases to attract 
your notice, ex- 


usual circum- 
stances. Ata 
town in Isabella 
my attention 
was drawn to 
a number of 
young girls re- 
turning from 
their first com- 
munion, They 
were clothed 
in dresses of 
pure white, and 
long veils hung 
chastely down 

below their 
shoulders. I 


arranged — that 


could be drawn 
up between the knees and tucked into the 
belt in front, leaving the leys bare from 
the knees down. ‘Their graceful carriage, 
which never failed to elicit our admiration, 
is due, to a great extent, I think, to their 
custom of carrying burdens upon. their 
heads. This method of transportation has 
become a second nature to them, and is 
applied to articles of all descriptions. — I 
have seen a native woman, with her hands 
swinging freely at her sides, walk briskly 
along with a pint bottle of gin balanced 
carelessly upon her head. On the other 
hand, their loads are often of great weight 
and towering height. 

The Filipino maidens of high degree 
do not differ from their laboring sisters in 


A FILIPINO TYPE 
the rear end Drawn from life by H. F. Hedden. 
From the “ Philippine Monthly Magazine,”? published in Manila. 


drank the 
details of the 
picture with de- 
light, until I came to the thick haze that 


overhung it. ‘Through the meshes of cach. 


veil a tube of tobacco was thrust, and 
every pair of dainty lips gave its continual 
contribution to the cloud of smoke that 
dwelt around the little group like a halo 
of universal sanction. | 
The men whom we met in the western 
provinces--our hosts at the different towns 
possessed in general the same charac- 
teristics that we had observed in their 
countrymen further to the eastward. We 
noticed, however, a marked difference be- 
tween the inhabitants of the two districts 
in the matter of the prevailing religious 
sentiment. Throughout the valley of the 
Rio Grande the ordinary ceremonies of 
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worship were almost entirely suspended 
for want of persons ordained to conduct 
them. In Ilocos and Union, however, 
natives had been promptly placed in the 
sacred offices left vacant by the imprison- 
ment of the Spanish priests; and at the 
tine of our visit: they were conducting 
all the services of the Church. — Freedom 
of thought marked the views of every 
filipino that T have heard express him- 
selon the subject of religion, and, although 
certainly have met devout Catholics 
among them, | judge that that Church, on 


account of the abuses with which it has - 


been associated on the island, has failed 
on the whole to secure an exclusive hold 
on the minds of the natives, 

In speaking of the Filipino people, | 
have had reference throughout principally 
to one Class of their society, which T have 
called the cultured class. If my obser- 
vations of that class are just, however, | 
think that inferences can safely be drawn 
from them that extend their application 
over the entire ‘Tegalog population, ‘The 
great mass of this population has been 
kept in-an unenlightened state by delib- 
erate legislation which has effectually de- 
prived them of every possible opportunity 
for advancement. “Phose who have ac- 
quired education have acquired it at an 
extravagant cost that has placed it hope- 
lessly beyond the reach of all but) the 
wealthy. ‘Phere are few, if, any, among 
that number, however, who, while possess- 
Inv the price ofa schooling, have neglected 
to apply it to that end. cannot: see 
What better gauge we can obtain at pres- 
ent of the imtelligence and ambition off 
the whole Filipino race than the progress 
that has been made by its favored mem- 
bers with the limited opportunities at their 
command.  ‘Phroughout the island a thirst 
for knowledge is manifested, and an ex- 


travagant respect for those who possess 
it. | have seen a private native citizen 
ina town in the interior exercise a more 
powerful influence than all the native 
officials over the minds of the inhab- 
itants, stuply because he was known to 
have been educated in the best schools at 
Manila, and was regarded for that reason 
asa superior man. “Phe heroes of these 
people are not heroes of war, of 
science and inveation. Without rival, 
the American who is) best known by 
reputation Luzon is) Mr. edison, and 
any native with the slightest pretension to 
education whom you may question on the 
subject: will take delight tn reciting a list 
of his achievements. ‘Phe ruling Fili- 
pinos, during the existence of their pro- 
visional government, apprectated the ne- 
cessity of providing public schools to be 
accessible to the poorest inhabitants, 
Had events so shaped themselves as to 
have provided an opportunity for carrying 
into effect the plans formed on this point, 
it seems possible that the mental plane of 
the entire population might have been 
raiscd gradually to a surprising height. 


Out of respect to the statements of 
other “people which the narrative of my 
expericnee may seem to contradict, wish 


to say that TP have found the native of the 


Interior of Luzon an astonishingly differ- 
ent character from the one ordinarily met 
In Manila. Previous to my journey, | 
regarded those whom Thad encountered 
In that city with great dislike, and after 
my return unable to overcome that 
feeling, are not a fair sample of 
the race; and T cannot expect any one 
who has formed his judgment on the sub- 
ject merely from observations of that type 
to express an opinion similar to mine, as 
recorded above. 


A Poppy 
By Edwin TL. Keen 
Flaunting her cloak of flaming red, 
She stands beside the way, 
The searlet woman of the fields 
lor whom the daisies pray. 


Ye bees and butterflies, beware 
Her silk so gay and thin! 


Mor in her fickle heart she. hides 
The deadly sleep of sin, 
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By John Gilmer Speed 


EVERAL years ago I met and talked 
with an intelligent man, who at that 
time was one hundred and ten years 

old. For seventy years of his long life he 
had been an expert machinist, that is, a 
constructor of machinery. He had pre- 
served all his faculties in an unusual de- 
gree, and his memory was particularly 
good as to his early life, which in his case 
stretched beyond what we generally call 
middle age. Inour conversation I asked 
him what he considered was the most 
remarkable achievement of science in his 


time. He asked me to walk with him. — 


About two hundred yards from his house 
was a trolley line. Soon after we reached 
the line a car came whizzing along 

something like twenty miles an_ hour. 
“That,” said he, pointing at the car, 


“is the most wonderful thing I have~ 


ever seen. I come to look at the cars go 
by every day.” I should like to have 
heard that old man’s opinion on the elec- 
tric or gasoline automobile, but at that 
time there was none in his neighborhood, 
and now he is no more. ‘The trolley is a 
very wonderful method of propulsion, but 
I consider, and I believe that the vener- 
able machinist would have agreed with 
me, that the motor vehicle at present used 
on the city streets and country roads is 
28 


es 


even more wonderful. And especially is 
it wonderful when it is driven by electric- 
ity. 

Road traction first engaged the atten- 
tion of engineers, and had it not been for 
the diversion of this attention to rail trac- 
tion by the invention of the locomotive, it 
is likely that we should have had steam 
road carriages long ago, and good roads 
to drive them over as well. Cugnot, a 
Frenchman, built a steam road carriage 
in 1763, Murdock built a steam tricycle in 
England in 1781, and Oliver Evans in 
America applied in 1786 to the Legis- 
latures of Pennsylvania and Maryland 
for a patent on a steam road carriage. 
‘Towards the end of the last century Trev 
ithick, sometimes called the Father of the 
Locomotive, turned his attention to roac 
motors, and in 1801 built a steam car. 
riage, which climbed steep hills faster than 
a man could walk. Until the inventive 
attention was turned to railway develop- 
ment there were many attempts to perfect 
these road carriages, but they had to be 
made in the face of the opposition of the 
landowners and those with other vested 
interests. In 1833 Squire and Maceronce 
built several steam carriages in England. 
and these attained an average speed of 
fourteen miles an hour. But the success 
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of the railroad put a stop to the improve- 
ments in these road carriages for nearly 
half a century. 

Indeed, it has only been within the past 
ten years that capitalists could be induced 
to invest anything in experiments look- 
ing towards the perfection of these motor 
vehicles. And we, on this side of the 
Atlantic, were not the first to go into this 
new-oldventure. We let the French and the 
English take the initiative,and Mr. Duryea, 
an American automobile maker, says that 
as lately as four years ago it was almost 
impossible to get capitalists to look seri- 
ously upon a proposition which contem- 
plated the building and the selling of these 
carriages. They regarded the idea as 
fanciful and chimerical. In the brief 
space of four years an immense change 
has taken place. Three of* these years 
may be said'to have been given up to the 
education of conservative capitalists and 
the growth of the demand for the carriages 
‘on the part of the public. The other year 
has been a time of immense action, for 
now there are a great many plants in 
America working night and day to build 
the carriages that | 
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to-day it is a great industry,and the demand 
for the product of the manufacturers is 
growing all the while. ‘Those who could 
keep up with the times must be wide awake, 


for the best ingenuity of the world is 


engaged in the improvement of the motor 
vehicles which were fads yesterday, but 
are thoroughly practical and serviceable 
means of locomotion to-day. 

In New York a carriage propelled by 
gasoline. steam, or electricity attracted 
much attention a year or so ago on the 
streets; now there are hundreds of such, 
and the passing of one of them is not 
noticed any more than an ordinary hansom 
cab pulled by a horse. In another year 
there will be four times as many, and it is 
proposed that some of these shall carry 
passengers’ as an ordinary omnibus, and 
run in connection with the surface and 

‘elevated railways, transferring passengers 
from the one to the other at a single fare. 
New York is rarely foremost in the matter 
of urban transportation, and what will ulti- 
mately be done in the metropolis will prob- 
ably be accomplished long before in other 
American cities, not handicapped by a 


have been ordered, 
while there is up- 
wards of $400,- 
000,000 of capital 
invested the 
business. One 
manufacturing 
company accepted 
an order in July for 
4,200 carriages. 
To fill this order 
the company will 
need to spend 
something like 
eight millions of 
dollars for material 
and labor. It is 
likely that no new 
business ever grew 
to such propor- 
tions within so 
short a time. Four 
years ago there 
was no business at 
all; one year ago 
the building — of 
automobiles had 


just passed the ex- 
perimental stage ; 
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Llectrie System. Commonly seen in New Vork straats. 
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- too great. We know that 
‘1]_ strong carriages can be made 
of any desired weight ; sothe 
present problem is to lessen 
the weight of the motor. 
Then. of course, the carriage 
can be made lighter, and the 
cost of construction lessened. 

Mr. Edison is at work on 
this problem. He says, with- 
out hesitation, that he will 
soon show how to. build 
cheaper, lighter, and faster 
vehicles ; but he is not now 
willing to be more definite 
than this. What he might 
say would be interesting to 
the public, but Mr. Edison 
does not care to have other 
inventors start in the same 
line of experiment he is pur- 
suing. 

Independent, however, of 
what there is in the future 
of the automobile, the pres- 
ent is most interesting, for 
the carriages of the day are 
good, practical machines, 
capable of doing hard work 
day after day and making 
great journeys ata high rate 
of speed. Already in this 


THE DE DION-BOUTON QUADRICYCLE 


Invented by Count de Dion, President of the Paris Automobile Society. 


slow conservatism. New York capitalists 
at this time seem to be much alive to the 
changes that the perfection of the auto- 
mobile is sure to make. Not only are we 
to have cabs in abundance and omnibuses, 
but the trucking may perhaps be done 
almost entirely without horses. ‘Then we 
can have smooth pavements which may 
easily be kept clean. 

The manufacturers of the electric auto- 
mobiles do not seem to be satisfied that 
they are making machines which will not 
be obsolete in a few years. Therefore 
they prefer to rent the machines rather 
than sell them outright. Many inventors 
fre at work trying to improve them—in- 
ventors from Edison all the way through 
the list. ‘These inventors are not con- 


cerned so much with the carriages as with 


the motors to drive them. It is generally 
recognized that the combined weight: of 
the carriage and the motor js. at present 


country a gasoline motor 
vehicle has made the jour- 
ney from Cleveland to New 
York, more than seven hundred miles 
over the rough country roads, at a 
high rate of speed, and at this time 
there are two such vehicles on_ the 
road making the long journey between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Electric 
vehicles cannot, under present conditions, 
make such journeys, as the storage bat- 
teries used will only run a vehicle a 
little over twenty miles. Recharging 
takes several hours, and the motor must 
be at an electric station where there 
is a generating plant; but the motor can 
be removed and replaced in a few min. 
utes. This is the plan used by the com- 
pany operating the numerous electric cabs 
in New York. When the electric car- 
riages come into general use, stations 
will be dotted all over the country, 
and fresh electricity will be as easy to 
obtain as food and drink now are for a 
horse, ‘That seems long in the future, 
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but if the progress continues as it has for 
the last twelve months, we shall have such 
public stations in a very few years. 

At present the electric carriages are not, 
as a general thing, sold to the persons 
using them, but rented by the month or 
year. One of the largest companies pre- 
fers to do this at present, because the 
managers recognize that improvements 
are likely to be made very often, and they 
do not wish to sell to their customers 
what will be very quickly behind the 
times. Owning and caring for the car- 
riages themselves, the manufacturers can 
add the improvements as each is made 
and keep them always up to date. The 
company just alluded to does this renting 
through a subsidiary or transportation 
company. It was this transportation 
company which gave the large order of 
4,200 carriages mentioned in the begin- 
ning of this article. It is in these electric 
motors that the greatest improvements are 
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to be expected. Electricity as a motive 
power appears to be only in its infancy, 
notwithstanding the marvelous trolley and 
the improvements in storage batteries ; so 
it is only natural that those engaged in 
making electric motors for road vehicles 
should feel entirely sanguine that the per- 
fection of the motor is merely a matter of 
a short while. 

Meantime, however, the makers of other 
motor vehicles are going ahead as though 
electricity was not a particularly serious 
competitor. The gasoline motors have 
proved very successful both in Europe 
and in this country. In France the man- 
ufacturers are a year behind with the 
orders, and before the demand grew so 
rapidly in this country American machines 
were sent there and sold at a good pre- 
mium. The chief automobile-maker in 
France, Count de Dion, was a prisoner in 
a police court the other day and was fined 
for working his men overtime. Though 
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he has 100,000 men in his manufactories, 
he could not fill his orders in_ ten-hour 
days. Many of the makers in this coun- 
try are also working night and days The 
output, however, is behind the demand, 
and a contract for the early delivery of an 
automobile can now be sold for a pre- 
mium. ‘That is particularly the case 
where the contract calls for the delivery 
of the carriage in France or England. 
The public in these countries is more 
generally interested, than it is here at 
present, and consequently the demand is 
greater. Moreover, though American 
manufacturers were slow to go into the 
business, American designs are recognized 
as superior. The .carriages are neater, 
lighter, and altogether more ship-shape. 
Whether they are also faster and stronger 
is a matter which has not yet been deter- 
mined ; but these qualities are to be tested 
very soon, as, in the road races between 
automobiles in France, and in this coun- 
try too, perhaps, all the various makes 
32 


will sooner or later be tested against one 
another.: 

The American makers maintain that 
over our wretched roads the French ma- 
chines cannot compete against the Amer- 
ican, even though they are heavier. They 
say that, at the great rate of speed used 
over the splendid French roads, a French 
automobile on our roads would tear itself 
to pieces. It seems, on a casual glance, 
that it 1s paradoxical to maintain that a 
heavy French vehicle would be racked to 
pieces on bad roads. and at the same time 
that American vehicles must not be much 
lessened in weight, because of the bad 
roads. But there is not really a conflict 
of theory in this position. ‘The vehicles 
should be neither too heavy nor too light, 
but just heavy enough to carry the motor 
itself and the load of passengers without 
dangerous vibration or overstraining. The 
American machines generally meet these 
requirements, and conservative builders 
nre not likely to make them lighter until 
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they can drive them with lighter motors. 
It is the old question of light and heavy 
bicycles over again. It took several 
years of experience for the public to real- 
ize that the weight of the rider should 
determine the weight of the bicycle. As 
the chief motor vehicle builders are also 
bicycle-makers, this lesson does not have 
to be learned over again. 

As at present constructed, a storage 
battery for an electric vehicle will weigh 
from 500 to 1,500 pounds, while the vehi- 
cles range in total weight from 900 to 
4,000 pounds. It would be‘a very light 
motor vehicle, however, that would weigh 
900 pounds, and it would be adapted only 
for a one-passenger carriage. | 
built for two persons will havea battery that 
weighs 900 pounds, and the whole carriage 
will weigh something like 2,000 pounds. 
Such a vehicle will have a speed of twenty- 
five milesan hour, and willclimb a hill with 
a rise of twenty feet in a hundred feet. At 
top speed, however, such a vehicle would 
not run more than an hour, as then the 
storage battery would be exhausted and 
would need to be recharged or replaced. 
A careless driver, however, will get much 


less than the maximum endurance from 
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such a vehicle. The personal equation 
enters into motor-driving, as into pretty 
nearly everything else in life. A good 
driver can get fifty miles a day out of a 
horse, where a poor driver would “ do up ” 
the animal in twenty-five ; a careful man 
can wear a suit of clothes two years, while 
his careless brother would be shabby in 
two months. This matter of care also 
applies to the wear and tear on the vehi- 
cles themselves. It would be quite un- 
safe to warrant the life of an automobile 
in the hands of a careless owner or driver. 
One man will damage his almost inap- 
preciably, another will wear his completely 
out and get no more use of it. One 
manufacturer says that his carriage and 
driving machinery are ‘“ fool proof,’”’ but I 
am inclined to believe his assertion merely 
a picturesque way of saying that he believes 


-it to be very superior in its simplicity of 


construction and operation. A little while 
ago a young man in Newport tried to make 
his automobile show all its paces at once, 
that is, go forward and backward at the 
same time. His fate was like to that of 
the tenderfoot when first introduced to a 
bucking mustang. The automobile, how- 
ever, was more broken up than the driver. 
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The first cost of an electric carriage 
varies very much. Buggies and _ run- 
abouts are advertised from $750 to $1,500 ; 
phaetons and stanhopes at from $2,000 to 
$3,000; omnibuses at from $3,000 to 
$4,000. ‘The first cost, it will be seen, is 
greater or less than carriages with horses, 
according to the value of the horses. 
There is an idea that horses are now 
going begging in the market, and that fine 
animals can be purchased for little or 
nothing. ‘This is very erroneous. A fine 
horse is as valuable in the market as ever 
he was; it is only the very common horse 
that does not command a good price. A 
man, therefore, can pay as much as he 
pleases for a good horse, but he cannot 
get one for a song. If, therefore, a good 
driving horse is worth $250 and a pair 
worth $500, we see that a turnout with a 
horse or a pair of horses does not cost so 


- very much less than a motor vehicle. The 


saving is in the keep. A poor horse eats 
his head off every day, and it costs at 
least $30 a month to keep and shoe any 
horse a gentleman would cage to drive. 
The cost of the electricity at a central 
station for a vehicle that would do the 
work of two horses, if the horses could 
work twice as long as is possible, would 
be only $25 a month. There is where 
the saving comes in—in the cost of the 
keep and the amount of work performed. 
Even when common horses are used and 
the first cost much reduced, a comparison 
shows that the electric vehicle is cheaper, 
though the interest on the investment be 
computed. A two-horse wagon, with two 
horses and the harness for them, may 
be bought for $700; an electric wagon 
corresponding in carrying capacity may 
be had for $2,250. Now, to stable, shoe 
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ALEXANDER WINTON MOTOR-CARRIAGE 


Just before starting on its record trip from Cleveland to New York. 


the horses, and keep the wagon and _har- 
ness in repair for a year, besides adding 
the interest on the outlay for such a horse 
wagon, would amount to about $525. For 
an electric automobile, where the electrici- 
ty is purchased at a station, the equivalent 
cost would be about $425; if the electricity 
were supplied by a private plant, the cost 
would be $135. Here is a saving of from 
twenty to seventy percent. Figures suchas 
these cannot fail to make those who depend 
on horse-pulled wagons in their business 
think seriously. Indeed, many of the 
Stores in New York are adopting motor 
vehicles for delivery wagons. In these 
calculations the cost of the driver is not 
taken into consideration. ‘ Any man with 
sufficient intelligence to fit him’ to take 
charge of a horse can be taught to man- 
age an automobile.” This is what the 
manufacturers say. Far be it from me to 
indorse the statement ; for I am persuaded 
by long observation «that, low though the 
intelligence of the horse is ranked among 
domestic animals, quite one-fourth of those 
In use new do the work and the thinking 
AS Well, : 

The cympany in New York that oper- 


It is propelled by the hydrocarbon system. 


ates the electric cabs puts a new man 
through a course of training before he is 
intrusted with a cab in the streets. The 
teacher’s cab is very strongly built, with a 
buffer at each end, so as to lessen the 
chances of damages either in front or 
behind. When I saw it, it reminded me 
of a country exhorter’s definition of double 
entente.. *“*A double entender,” he said, 
without any effort at French pronuncia- 
tion, “‘is a mean French thing that goes 
off in front and kicks in the rear.”” In 
this double-ender the instructor, by means 
of levers, can always take control and so 
prevent accidents. In France there is a 
regular training-school for drivers near 
Paris. On a hillside there are dummy 
figures to make the course as much like a 
city street as possible. The driver is con- 
sidered expert when -he can go over the 
course without toppling over any of 
these dummy figures. As the law of right- 
of-way is the same in France for auto- 
mobiles that it is for ordinary carriages, 
the dummies on the training course are 
presumably put there merely to exercise 
the driver in deftness of guiding, and not 
to teach him to respect the ves and limbs 
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of foot-passengers. 
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THE “ROYAL MAIL.” 


STEAM VAN OF ENGLAND 


As it appears in actual use. 


In this country, how- 
ever, an automobile driver has no more 
license to run down a pedestrian than has 
that of any other vehicle. As most of the 
vehicles belong to incorporated companies, 
it 1s a wise economy to employ only 
expert drivers, for juries exercise a sym- 
pathetic discretion in assessing damages 
when a corporation is a defendant ina 
suit at law. And a driver of an electric 
vehicle has both hands full while both of 
his feet are employed. With his left hand 
he manages the power lever, pushing it 
forward one notch at a time to increase 
his speed. With his right hand he con- 
trols the steering lever. His left heel is 
on the emergency switch, and his left 
toes ring the gong. With his right heel 
he turns the reversing switch, while he can 
apply the brake with either foot that hap- 
pens to be disengaged. A man can learn 
to do all this in a week, big job though it 
seems. If he has had experience in driv- 
ing horses in a crowded city, he learns 
more quickly ; for the automobile requires 
alertness of eyes, hands, and mind, as well 
as natural quickness of movement. 
36 


As has been suggested, improvements 
in the future are to be expected in the 
electric motors, but at this time the gaso- 
line motor, for general use both in the 
city and country, appears to be the most 
practical and the most economical. It 
is lighter and cheaper, and no charging 
station or charging plant is necessary. 
Gasoline is cheap and is obtainable every- 
where. Gasoline carriages are, however, 
more subject to vibrations, and the pas- 


sengers are rarely free from the unpleasant 


odors of burned gases. ‘The most success- 
ful of the French automobiles are of this 
kind, and the long-distance races on the 
Continent have generally been won by 
them. A speed of fifty miles an hour has 
been maintained for short distances, and 
thirty miles an hour has been kept up 
for long distances, but even abroad this 
is exceptional. Of course such rapid 
traveling is out of the question in this 
country in the present condition of our 
roads. And even in France, where the 
roads are excellent, and an injured pedes- 
trian is the culprit, such a rate of speed 
is for sport, and not for business, except 
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when sport is made business. Many of 
the American manufacturers discourage 
road racing, and their vehicles are not 
made for a speed greater than twenty-five 
miles an hour when doing their utmost. 
Some, however, are very ambitious to try 
conclusions with their European competi- 
tors as to speed over long distances. Mr. 
K:dison has confessed to the desire to beat 
the world when he has completed the task 
upon which he is now engaged. His, 
however, is to bean electric carriage. As 


much intelligence is required to drive a. 


gasoline as an electric vehicle, and prob- 
ably it is a-trifle more difficult to keep in 
order. 

‘The first auto-propelling road carriages 
were for steam, and there are those who 
believe to-day that the best automobile 
will be propelled by steam. Several Amer- 
ican manufacturers are preparing to put 
steam carriages on the market, even steam 
buggies. In Europe for heavy coaches 
those designed for steam propulsion are 
now considered satisfactory. Road steam 
engines for heavy loads at slow rates of 
speed have long been used in Europe, 
where there are hard roads fit for such 
trafic. For light wagons the use of steam 
is another matter. Some critics say that 
the fact that the law requires that each 


operator of a steam engine shall have a 


license will prevent steam road motors 


from becoming popular. This does not 
seem to be an insuperable objection. 

In addition to electric, gasoline, and 
steam motor vehicles, we have compressed 
air, carbonic acid gas, alcohol, and am- 
monia motor vehicles. The first three 
have been proved to be practical road 
vehicles; the others are, to an extent, still 
in the experimental stage, though com- 
panies with large capitalization have been 
organized to do the trucking in great 
cities with heavy wagons propelled by 
compressed air. The promotors of this 
enterprise do not agree that there is any- 
thing experimental*in their project. 

As to the best name for these new road 
motors there is much discussion. ‘The 
French Academy has done what it could 
to settle the matter by deciding that 
‘automobile’ is a properly constructed 
word. This dictum may be binding in 
France, but here the makers prefer ‘‘ motor- 
vehicle.” Others, with a fondness for 
picturesqueness of expression, like “‘ horse- 
less carriage.” It may be that none of 
these will be satisfactory to the public, as 
each is long, each a big mouthful of sylla- 
bles. There is sure to be a shorter—one 
or two syllables at the most, 


AN ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 
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JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
Born August 28, 1749. 
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The Goethe Anniversary 


By Kuno Francke 


Professor of German Literature at Harvard University 


T a time when all Germany is 
A preparing to celebrate the one 

hundred and fiftieth birthday of 
Goethe, it seems proper to consider for a 
moment the essential features in the char- 
acter of Germany’s foremost poet, to pass 
in brief review those works of his which 
even now stand out as embodying vital 
problems and aspirations of modern so- 
ciety. The number and the significance of 
these works are all the more inipressive if 
we remember that, apart from his lyrics 
and ballads, which are beyond cavil, 
Goethe has produced little which from the 
merely formal point of view is not open 
to serious criticism. 


First, of course, in order of spiritual 


significance, stands his “ Faust.”’ It would 
be folly to overlook the artistic defects of 
this drama, the looseness of its composi- 
tion, the lack of proportion between the 
Gretchen episode and the rest of the First 
Part, the absence of outward atonement 
for Faust’s guilt, the motley symbolism of 
the Second Part. But the fact remains 
that in all modern literature there is no 
poem which is so complete an embodi- 
ment of what is noblest in modern life: 
its restless activity, its incessant striving 
from lower spheres of existence to higher 
ones, from the sensuous to the spiritual, 
from enjoyment to work, from creed to 
deed, from self to humanity. , 
Goethe’s “ Faust” is a glorification of 
individual culture hallowed by. devotion 
to collective tasks. Isolation, selfishness, 
negation, are shown to destroy themselves. 
Mephisto, the arch scoffer and deceiver, 
is defeated, because he has no conception 
of the all-conquering power of a steadfast 
purpose. Euphorion, the representative 
of uncontrolled fancy and willful- aspira- 
tion, while presuming to soar to inaccess- 
ible heights, falls helpless to the ground. 
aust is saved, because he makes every 
hew experience a stepping-stone for a 
higher and more complete form of exist- 
ence. Sin itself seems to ennoble him. 
Atter he has:seen Gretchen in the dun- 
geon, after he has been overwhelmed at 


the sight of her fate, by “mankind’s col- 
lected woe,” he seems to be raised above 
all lower desire. Henceforth his life be- 
longs to the world at large, and every new 
temptation he turns into an opportunity 
for wider activity. He ends as a cham- 
pion of democracy ; his last vision is that 
of a free people living on a free soil ; and, 
dying, he proclaims the redeeming power 
of ceaseless endeavor : 

Yes! to this thought I hold with firm per- 

sistence ; 
The last result of wisdom stamps it true: 


He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew. 


Next to “Faust” stands “ Wilhelm 
Meister.” Here, again, it is easy to see 
artistic shortcomings. We often feel, in 
reading this book, as though we could not 
breathe in this atmosphere of erratic dilet- 
tanteism. We even feel something akin 
to contempt for these men and women 
who keep a most scrupulous account of 
their own precious emotions, who bestow 
the most serious consideration upon a host 
of insignificant trifles, and who, at the 
same time, only too often are found erring 
in the simplest question of right and 
wrong. With the exception of Mignon 
and Philine, the child of the past and the 
child of a day, there is not a single prom- 
inent character in the book capable of 
forgetting himself and living unreflect- 
ively for the homely duties of the present. 
But, while this is true, it is also true that 
the one ideal running through this book, 
the one goal for which nearly all of its 
leading characters are striving, is this 
very self-forgetfulness—self-forgetfulness 
as the result of fullest self-development 
and self-expansion. 

This is an ideal so far removed from 
selfishness that it may be called the 
gospel of a secular Christianity. If the 
teaching of Christianity rests on the belief 
that every individual soul has within it 
the possibility of salvation, the teaching 
of ‘Wilhelm Meister ” rests on the belief 
that every individual mind has within it 
a tendency toward complete manifestation 
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of itself. The former preaches the neces- 
sity of individual salvation in order to 
bring about the kingdom of heaven, the 
latter preaches the necessity of individual 
self-development in order:.to raise man- 
kind to a higher level. The former is 
democratic, the latter is aristocratic; but 
both are opposed to spiritual tyranny of 
any sort. ‘To both the inner motive, the 
mental effort, the moral striving, are the 
things which decide the worth of a man. 
Both believe in the essential goodness of 
human nature, which makes it possible for 
us to preserve our better self even in error 
and sin; nay,to attain, through error and 
sin, to deeper insights and loftier ideals. 
The third place among Goethe’s larger 
works I should give to “The Elective 
Affinities.” With the exception of Tol- 
stoi’s ‘*Anna Karénina,” I know of no 
other literary production which brings be- 
fore us with equally inexorable truthful- 
ness the tragic conflict between elemental 
instinct and the moral law. But while in 
Tolstoi’s “ Anna Karénina”’ we are con- 
fronted with utter hopelessness and anni- 
hilation, we are led in Goethe’s “ Elective 
Affinities ” from moral ruin to moral vic- 
tory. Ottilie, the heroine of the novel, is 
one of those sensitive natures to whom 
all knowledge comes by intuition, none 
through reflection; who act only under 
the stress of an irresistible impulse. Sure 
of her own feelings for Edward, assured, 
moreover, that Edward and Charlotte de- 
sire nothing more fervently than a divorce, 
she does not question the legitimacy of 
her feelings. Thus she lives on, in her 


dreamy, plant-like fashion, welcoming 


every opportunity of meeting her beloved, 
turning to him as to the light of day, un- 
conscious of the catastrophe that awaits 
them both; but all of asudden she comes 
to see that she has unwittingly sinned, 
and henceforth her only thought is expia- 
tion. She renounces the worid; she is 
going to devote herself to the instruction 
of the young; for who is better fitted for 
guiding the young than he who through 
misfortune has come to know the joy of 
self-possession? And when she is thwarted 
in this through Edward’s mad desire to win 
her at any cost, there is nothing left for 
her but to die. She dies like a saint, by 
the mere resolve not to live, passing over 
gradually and placidly into the sphere of 
the spiritual. 


Had Goethe written nothing but 
‘“ Faust,” “ Wilhelm Meister,” and “ The 
Elective Affinities,’ he would have done 
enough to entitle him to the foremost place 
among the literary exponents of the mod- 
ern view of the world as a living, spiritual 
organism. But it may truly be said that 
all his other works, from ‘ Werther ”’ to 
Tphigenie,’’ and from “ Tasso” to the 
‘“ Westostlicher Divan,” are imbued with 
this same exalted conception of human 
life. Probably no man ever looked at 
life from so broad a point of view and with 
so little bias; probably no man. ever felt 
more deeply the divineness of the uni- 
verse. And surely no other man of the 
last one hundred and fifty years has 
rounded out his own personality more 
consistently and completely. 

It is wonderful to see how this person- 
ality passed through every conceivable 
phase of human development without ever 
losing or exhausting itself; so that the 
octogenarian could indeed, with the eager- 
ness of a youth, look forward to death as 
the last and highest consummation. ‘The 
storm-and-stress enthusiast changes into 
an admirer of classic antiquity, the im- 
passioned poet into a patient investigator, 
the son of nature into a statesman andl 
cabinet minister. But here the chain is 
not broken. ‘The admirer of classic an- 
tiquity returns to the worship of the Mid. 
dle Ages and revels in romantic melodies ; 
the scientist turns poet once more, and 
elorifies in sublime rhythms the new con- 
ception of life which the study of nature 
has disclosed to him; the statesman be- 
comes a patron of poetry and art, an 
lays the foundation of a truly national 
stage which at the same time is to embrace 
the best of all the literatures of the world. 
And thus is ushered in the last period of 
this great life, a period of complete uni- 
versality, in which the smallest and the 
greatest, the oldest and the newest, the 
most distant and the nearest, nature and 
art, politics and religion, the life of the 
individual and that of nations, seem to 
lie spread out with equal clearness before 
the eye of the serene and joyful patriarch, 
while there is only one unfulfilled desire 
disturbing the calmness of his soul—the 
boundless and indomitable desire for the 
infinite. Truly, the commemoration of 
such a life as this belongs not to Germans 
alone, but to the whole civilized world. 
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A Picturesque Athletic Contest 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


HE results of the 

series of nine con- 
tests or trials of skill and 
strength between Oxford 
and Cambridge on the one 
side and Harvard and Yale 
on the other, at the Queen’s 
Club, West Kensington, 
London, on the afternoon 
of Saturday, July 22, were 
known in the United States 
earlier by the clock than 
they were actually decided 
here, and will have been 
matter of history for weeks 
when this report appears 
in The Outlook; but the 
charm and significance of 
the day, the field, the com- 
batants, and the audience 
will not soon fade from the 
memory of those who hung 
upon the issue of the final 
race as if it were of inter- 
national moment. It wasa 
struggle in every sense ; for 
it was a well-fought fight, 
undetermined until the last 
three minutes of the long 
two hours and a half; but 


it was  pre-eminently a 
struggle between friends. 
The undercurrent of good 
feeling was constantly manifesting itself in cheers and counter-cheers for work well 
done, whether done for one side or the other. ‘There was something stirring in the 
spectacle of generous rivalry between the representative young men of two great 
countries. One could not but feel that there was something prophetic in it; an 
invisible background of unity which gave the contest of strength the harmony of 
strenuous struggle and entire good feeling. 

This thought was happily expressed two days later in the columns of the London 
‘ Standard,” a journal not given to exaggeration or sentimentality : 
_ But young men at the age of university students can mingle in the mimic strife of the cricket- 
held, the river, or the cinder path without any danger of lasting irritation being produced by 
failure, or boastful exultation by victory. _It is in youth that the best friendships are formed 
between man and man, and likewise between men of different nations, before the suspicion, 
the cynicism, and the selfishness which may come in later years have disqualified the soil for 
the reception of more generous seeds. There are many causes of coolness, not only between 
different countries, but between class and class, which only greater familiarity between them is 
needed to disperse. Nothing but good is likely to result from the social approximation which 
is now springing up between those in whose hands will be the shaping of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Aside, however, from the significance of the meeting between Harvard and Yale 


and Oxford and Cambridge, the spectacle was full of interest and charm. The after- 
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THE ROYAL BOX 


In it are the Prince of Wales, Duke and Duchess of York, and Mr. Choate. 
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THE BROAD JUMP 
C. J. Daly, Harvard, second. 22 feet 6 inches. 


noon was warm to the point of discom- 
fort; indeed, the heat had been so unusual 
for a succession of days that an almost 
unprecedented concession was made in 
the matter of dress. The morning papers 
announced that the Prince of Wales would 
not wear the customary frock coat and 
high hat—a hint which was_ promptly 
acted upon, and for once London saw a 
great concourse of gentlemen in_ short 
coats and straw hats. To many Ameri- 
cans the ubiquity of the straw hat, even 
on the stand set apart for Oxford and 
Cambridge, must have seemed in its way 
a most suggestive indication of the change 
of English feeling. : 

The heat, which Americans found less 
trying than their hosts, did not in the 
least interfere with the interest of the 
occasion, or diminish the crowds which 
streamed into the great field and inclosed 
it in deep lines of eager spectators. Lon- 
don is so vast that the concentration of 
ten thousand people at a given point does 
not sensibly lower the tide of moving life 
in any great thoroughfare; but to those 
who were going to West Kensington on 
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that warm afternoon by carriage, hansom, 
“orowler,’ ‘bus,’ or underground, it 
seemed as if the whole city were pouring 
itself westward. Cabs and carriages in 
continuous streams set down their occu- 
pants at the two entrances. ‘The crowd 
was great, but there was no discomfort, 
and not the least disorder. Even the 
half-crown crowd,” which stood across 
one side of the field against the back- 
ground of houses for three hours in the 
blazing sun, was not only patient but 
respectful. It was not a college crowd, 
and it mistook the American ’rah! ’rah! 
’rah! early in the afternoon for irony, and 
attempted a very unsuccessful imitation 
‘@f the familiar college cheer; but it soon 
found out its mistake, and was not. slow 
to applaud American success. 

At the head, or, as the English would 
say, the top, of the field was the stand 
reserved for the Blues—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men and their friends ; next came 
the royal box, in which appeared con- 
spicuously the Prince of Wales and the 
American Ambassador—both affable and 
on easy terms with the distinguished com- 
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THE ONE HUNDRED YARDS DASH 
Won by J. F. Quinlan, Harvard, in 10 seconds. 


pany about them, but Mr. Choate seemed. 


a little more at home than any one else. 
To the right, straight across the long field, 
stretched the stands set apart to Yale and 
Harvard, and a stroll along the front of 
these stands made one wonder if any- 
body was at home in the States on that 
particular afternoon. It was an-enthusi- 
astic company, and, it may be added, a 
very good-looking one. He who failed to 
think well of American girls on that walk 
must have been dead not only to patriotic 
feeling, but to many and obvious charms 
of feature, carriage, and dress. Across 
the bottom of the field stretched a dense 
mass of “ half-crown ”’ witnesses, includ- 
ing many university men, but made up 
largely of men and youths attracted by 
the element of contest; on the opposite 
side of the field, and completing the im- 
mense quadrangle, was the general stand. 
and a long stretch of level track. 

Long before the first hammer was 
thrown the great field was full to over- 
owing; the strains from the band sta- 
tioned in front of the royal box were 
softened by the distance, while edges 


and outlines everywhere were a_ little 
dimmed by the rays of the heat. ‘The 
place was so large and the distance to be 
traversed so long that one wondered if 
any contagion of feeling would cross the 
wide spaces; but, again and again, as the 
contests went on, cheers seemed to roll 
in waves around the great quadrangle. 
At the upper end of the field were two 
flagstaffs, and the alternate appearance of 
the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
was greeted with peals of applause from 
parts of the field so remote that they 
seemed like peals of distant thunder. 

The men, as they came strolling into 
the field, were watched with deep interest ; 
Oxford and Cambridge distinguishable 
by the white dress of the men, trimmed 
with light or dark blue, the Harvard and 
Yale representatives in crimson or blue 
‘“ sweaters.” ‘The Americans were con- 
fident of their ability to make a great 
fight, and were not without hope of win- 
ning five of the nine events. As so often 
happens, they failed at the very point 
where they were most confident of success. 
It was assumed that the half-mile tace 
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would fall to Harvard, and this belief 
seemed to be shared by the Englishmen. 
To the surprise of both sides, the race 
went toa Cambridge man. If Harvard 
had come in first, the Stars and Stripes 
would have gone to the head of the staff 
five times instead of one, and there would 
have been a great American jubilee in 
London that evening. | 
The fates had, however, decreed other- 
wise, and the Americans were obliged to 
be content with the consciousness that 
they had given their competitors a deal 
of good, hard work. ‘The hundred yards 
race, the hurdle race, the high jump, and 
throwing the hammer went to the Ameri- 
cans, and when the last event on the pro- 
gramme was reached the contest was still 
undecided. ‘The runners were conscious 
that they had a three-mile race before 
them, and started off at an easy pace, the 
Englishmen a little in the lead, with the 
Americans at their heels. For two miles 


there was no change of position, although . 


two men dropped out. When the runners 
entered on the last mile the interest began 
to deepen, and when, on the second lap 
of the final mile, Yale suddenly passed 
Cambridge and took the lead, a half-mile 
of American enthusiasm broke into ecstatic 
shouts. But the advance could not be 
held; with an ease which drew cheers 
from friend and foe alike, the Cambridge 
runner suddenly shot ahead of his com- 
petitor, and, in a vast circle of excited 
spectators, completed the course and won 
the race. 

Then came the most picturesque mo- 
ment in the day; the moment when the 


crowd, disregarding all barriers, swept in 
one great wave across the field in a frantic 
desire to honor the victor. The latter 
was protected by his friends from an 
enthusiasm which was likely to become 
uncomfortable if suffered to rise to its full 
height. That mob of young men repre- 
sented the best life of two countries, and 
its generous zeal to honor success won by 
hard work was characteristic of the Eng- 
lish race on both sides of the sea. ‘The 
crowd melted away as quietly as it had 
gathered ; and the great field, which has 
been the scene of so many well-fought 
fights, was soon as quiet as those other 
fields, far from the great city, where larks 
were rising that warm summer afternoon. 

The courtesies shown the Americans 
after the games were many, and of a kind 
which seemed to express the kinship 
which the best Englishmen are recogniz- 
ing upon all occasions. The men were 
of a kind to give their countrymen genu- 
ine satisfaction. ‘They stood for the best 
in bearing and manners as well as in 
opportunity. ‘There was, apparently, little 
to choose between the representatives of 
the English and American universities. 
The men were conspicuously well-made, 
wholesome, and attractive, with the un- 
mistakable look of gentlemen. Athletics 
are often overdone ; but the self-restraint, 
discipline, and hard work which lie behind 
such contests as those at Kensington show 
the fiber which has given the English- 
speaking race pre-eminence, not only in 
influence, but in_ responsibility in the 
affairs of the world. 


London, July, 1899. 
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General the Marquis de Gallifet 


The most picturesque figure in the French army is the War Secretary, General 
the Marquis de Gallifet. He is almost seventy years old. He took part in all 
the wars of Napoleon III., and in the last one with Germany was as dashing and 
gallant as in the first one with Russia. He was only twenty-five years old when 
he was specially mentioned in an order of the day for his heroism before 
Sebastopol and named Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He fought in Africa, 
Italy, and Mexico. In the last-named country he received a ghastly wound at 
Pueblo. In 1871 he ruthlessly put down the Commune; it was alleged that he 
shot down rebels without trial. Hence, when he went into the Chamber of 
Deputies the other day the old Communists cried: “ A bas l’assassin !”’ (Down 
with the assassin!) During the yearly army maneuvers he has astonished every 
one by his wonderful skill as a strategist. He is the greatest authority in Europe 
on cavalry tactics. He has long been an intimate friend of Colonel Picquart. 
When General de Gallifet accepted the War Secretaryship in the present Ministry 
there was, therefore, a great deal of opposition among the anti-Picquart people 
and among the anti-Dreyfusards. To them the doughty old General remarked : 
‘IT am very much honored and in nowise frightened.”’ 
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The Cadger-Boy’s Last Journey’ 


By Seumas MacManus. 


Author of ‘** Through the Turt Smoke,” etc. 


IS poor mother, after blessing her- 
H self with the little brass cross upon 
her beads, arose from her knees 
and took again her customary segt by 
Hughie’s bedside. Hughie, who had been 
lying in a state of obliviousness rather 
than sleep, had his faculties recalled even 
by the very little noise his mother’s motion 
made. Her gaze was bent upon her lap, 
where her hands, still holding the beads, 
lay limply. For several minutes Hughie 
watched her, noting the weary and worn 
look which had asserted itself on her 
features. | 

“Mother !” Hughie said at length. 

His mother started. “ Hughie, a “anbh,? 
sure I thought it was sleepin’ ye were. 
What is it ve want, a “Aeagair 2? 

“¢ Mother, what time is it in the night ?” 

“It’s atween an hour an’ two hours 
afther midnight, son.”’ 

‘* Mother,” Hughie said, ‘“ the heart o’ 
ye is bruck with this weary sittin’ up with 
me every night—”’ 

* Arrah, Hughie, Hughie !” his mother 
said, upbraidingly, ‘what is it ye’re sayin’ ! 
Whisht with ye, for God’s sake !” 

“Och, I know it, mother—I know it. 
If ve hadn’t a holy saint’s patience, an’ 
God’s helpin’ han’, ye’d ’a’ given in long 
ago.” 

‘ What’s come over ye, Hughie, to be 
givin’ such nonsense out of ye? Sure, it’s 
not want to put pain on me ye do, is it?” 

“What day i’ the week’s this, tell me, 
mother ?” | 

“This? It’s Friday night.” 

“Friday night. An’ it was on a Mon- 
day evenin’ I lay down. Mother, was it 
nine weeks or ten last Monday evenin’ ? 
I’m beginnin’ to lose count i’ the weeks 
lately meself.” 

“Och, I don’t know, Hughie. Sure, 
that’s all God’s will, dear.” 

“1 know it’s God’s will, mother——an’ 
God’s will be done. I b’leeve it’s ten 
weeks; an’ if it was his will that it should 

? Copyright, 1899, by the Outlook Company. All rights 
reserved. 
* My child. pron. & danvn7. 


3 My treasure, pron. & hazgur. 
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be ten times ten weeks, 7 could bear the 
sickness. But then, the sickness i’ the 
body is nothin’—nothin’ at all—to the 
soreness i’ the heart. An’ it’s vw has to 
bear that. - That’s what puts worst on me, 
mother dear.” 

“Do ye want to put pain on me, 
Hughie ?” 

“Och, mother, don’t be talkin’ that 
way. Sure I know, an’ I can’t help 
knowin’ the pains on ye. Ye’re as brave 
a mother—there’s no denyin’—as ever 
was; but let the bravest 1’ them come 
through all you come through for the ten 
weeks gone, an’ suffer \all you suffered, 
an’ never for all that tyme sthretch them- 
selves six times upon a hed—let the bray- 
est i’ the mothers do that, an’ see what 
heart they’ll have at the énd of it.” 

“Och, Hughie, Hughie, a mhic/' I 
can’t stand ye at all, at all. You mane 
to br’ak me patience now, at any rate.”’ 


‘No, mother, I don’t. But if I didn’t 


say much all the time I’ve been lyin’ on 
me back here, I was_ thinkin’—thinkin’ 
a great dale. An’ when I go, mother— 
och, don’t mother! Mother, dear, don’t 
go for to cry lake that or ye’ll throuble 
me sore! Sure ye know yerself I must 
go. Didn’t Father Mick tell us both it 
was God’s will, an’ be reconciled. to it? 
An’ didn’t you yourself give in that ye 
were reconciled to it? An’ surely I have 
a good right to be if you are. Mother, 
when I go I’Il have with me the knowledge 
of the brave woman ye were, an’ of all ye 
sthrove with an’ suffered, an’ of how ye 
did yer seven bests to let no wan see the 
throubles the heart of ye was comin’ 
through. I'll carry that knowledge to 
heaven with me, mother dear.” 

His mother could not answer. him, for 
she was striving hard with the tide of 
grief which swelled in her bosom aad 
struggled for outlet. 

Little Hughie was, to-night, possessed 
by an exceptionally talkative mood. 

“Tf ye sthruggle on, with God’s help, 
mother, for another year, wee Donal, he’l! 


1 My son. 
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The Cadger-Boy’s Last Journey 


be able an’ sthrong an’ wise enough then 
to go on the road.”’. 

Little Donal was then lying at Hughie’s 
back, between him and the wall, and sleep- 
ing peacefully. 

‘“Wee Donal ’Il then be able to take the 
road with the powny an’ cart; an’ wee 
Donal ’1l be as good a son, an’ betther, to 
ye, mother, than ever I was. Though, I 
never kep’ any money I could help, mother, 
barrin’ (as I toul’ ye the other Rey lb 
as I confessed to Father Mick)—barrin’ 
three ha’pence for tibacky, days I got 
good sale for the fish. But I couldn’t do 
without the tibacky, mother, wanst I give 
myself the bad habit. Och, mother, if 
you would only know lonely nights that I’d 
be thravelin’ dhretch' an’ lonely roads, 
an’ me, too, hungrier than I’d wish—if 
you would only know the comfort an’ the 
company the tibacky was to me, I knew 
ye’d forgive me, keepin’ an odd wee 
three ha’pence for it. Now wouldn't ye, 
mother ?” 

“Och, Hughie! Och, 

“T just knew the kindly heart i’ ye 
couldn’t do else than forgive me. But 
I know, too, I should have always axed 
yer laive afore I started out on me jour- 
ney—axed yer laive to let me buy the 
tibacky for meself. But ye always were 
so dead again’ us smokin’ that I was 
always the coward to ax ye. 

-“ An’, ay, many’s the long an’ many ’s 
the dhewich journey, mother, me an’ the 
powny had with our wee carti’ fish. An’, 
thank God, many’s the pleasant journey, 
too—far, far more of that sort than of the 
dhreich wans. I mind me many’s the 
lovely moonlight night when we thraveled 
along the white mountain road goin’ 
through to Pettigo, or goin’ up to Ennis- 
killen an’ to Cavan. An’ where there’d 
be miles an’ miles of that road through 
the Pettigo mountains where there wasn’t 
a house or a house, or you wouldn’t meet 
a sinner in broad day, let alone i’ the 
night, I used not to have wan bit fear, 
mother. .You always shook the _ holy 
wather on me when I had me cap lifted, 
blissin’ meself afore I left the doore with- 
out; an’ then, when that time 1’ night 
come that I thought yous was sayin’ the 
~ Rosary here at home, an’ I’d have got on 

me good lonely part i’ the road, I’d take 
me cap in me han’ an’ I’d say me own 


1 Tedious. 


gradh ! 
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wee prayers as me an’ the powny jogged 


on, an’ afther that I’?d know no fear, no 


matther howsomiver lonesome it might be. 
An’, och, mother, the lonesomeness, in the 
middle i’ the mountains on a clear moon- 
light night, had somethin’ gran’ about it.” 

‘“ Hughie, a thaisge,' | hope ye’re not dis- 
thressin’ yerself talkin’,” his mother said, 
laying a gentle hand on his forehead. 

“Oh no, mother! Oh no, mother! It 
does me good to think over them things 
now, an’ have you listenin’ to me. But 
then, mother dear, maybe it’s too tired to 
listen ye are ?” 

“Oh no, Hughie; no, Hughie @ 
Tell on—Id never be tired listenin’ to ye.” 

“ Thanky, mother. Och, mother, many 
an’ many’s the beautiful journey I had 
with me wee cart 1’ fish, if I only begun 
to tell ye them, settin’ off here afore night- 
fall, an’ thravelin’ all night, an’ bein’ in 
Sthrabane market or maybe Enniskillen 
market next day, an’ sellin’ out me wee 
load, an’ maybe clearin’ ten or twelve or 
maybe sometimes fifteen shillin’s, an’ 
then, afther a good rest an’ a good hearty 
male, not forgettin’ poor Johnnie, startin’ 
on thravelin’ back for home the nixt night 
again, with me gains in me 
happy as the son of a prence ; an’ havin’ 
an odd wee sleep in the bed i’ the cart, 
too.” 

“ Och, Hughie, it was gran’ surely, an’ 
no mistake.”’ 

“ Ah, gran’ was no name for it, mother! 
An’ then, too, at the boats—when they 
came in, the men always give me such 
bargains, bekase of whose son I was.” 

“ They did,a mhic. ‘They did, Hughie, 
a thaisge. God bliss them, an’ reward 
them.” 

‘God bliss them over again, an’ reward 
them, mother. .They couldn’t be kinder to 
me. An’ I often thought it was betther, 
afther all, that ye wouldn't let me join a 
boat meself, mother.”’ 

“No, no, Hughie, @ gradh/ No, I 
wouldn’t. Not afther yer poor father, a 
No, no! God rest him!”’ 

‘‘God rest him, mother! God rest him! 
An’ small wondher you wouldn’t let wan 
belongin’ to ye go upon the sae again. 
It’s a cruel, thracherous sae, mother, God 
knows! Mother dear, don’t cry. What’s 
done can’t be undone.” 

“ Ay, ay, Hughie. Ay, a cruel, thrach- 
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erous sae. But, for all that, we can’t say 
much about it, Hughie—we can’t say much 
about it. Where would we, an’ where 
would all our neighbors be, but for it?” 

“ That’s right, mother. ‘That’s right. 
That’s what I’ve always sayed when I 
heerd them complainin’ again’ it, that, 
like you, lost their nearest an’ dearest be 
it. It’s ill our comin’! to say a hard word 
again’ the sae. Mother, open the doore.”’ 

“For what, a /eanbh? Are you too 
warm, a paisdin ?”* 

“No; but I want to see the sae, an’ to 
hear it. There’s a moon, isn’t there ?” 

“Vis, Hughie dear; there’s a moon, 
an’ a bright wan, thank God,” his mother 
said, going to the door and opening it 
wide. 

‘Mother, are ye too tired to rise me 
up a wee thrifle in the bed, an’ let me head 
rest in yer lap, till I see out?” 


“Tired? No, no, Hughie. No, no. 
Aisy,-a@ mhic—gently now. Don’t sthress 
yerself, a paisdin mhilis. ‘There now, 


there now, lay yer head there. Now 
can ye see the sae away below thonder 
(yonder) ?” 

“Vis, yis, mother, thank God. I see 
it—I see it. The yalla moonlight baitin’ 
down on it has it like flowin’ goold. Oh, 
mother, it’s beautiful !”’ 

“Itis beautiful, a ¢heagair—beautiful !”’ 

The Widow Cannon’s house was far up 
on the Ardaghey hillside, and the sea out 
at Inver bar and beyond was plainly vis- 
ible through the door from the corner in 
which was placed Hughie’s bed. A muffled 
music, too, could be heard ascending 
from the bar. 

Hughie lay quietly gazing, gazing. 

After a while two yawls were plainly 
seen far out darting athwart the yellow 
path which the moon laid along the 
waters. 

“The boats,’ Hughie said, “are aff,’ 
mother, the night.” . 

“ Yis, Hughie; they’re aff.” 

Then Hughie again relapsed into si- 
lence, watching and thinking. A smile 
of sweet content, his mother saw with 
gladness, gradually grew upon his coun- 
tenance and played about his glistening 
eyes. And presently, to the sweet murmur 
of the bar, his eyes closed, and he slept. 


‘It ill becomes us. 
2 nt little boy. 
* Off; ¢.¢., at the fishing grounds. 
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The Widow Cannon stirred not one 
little bit, lest she should disturb the poor 
boy’s slumber—his first for many days 
and nights. But her lips began to move 
again in prayer, and a disengaged hanc 
to tell the beads. Occasionally her eyes 
were turned up to heaven, but mostly 
they rested upon the now placid, smiling 
countenance of her poor boy, who-slept on. 


Mother ?” 

“Vis, a mhilis 2} 

“Why, was it sleepin’ I was, mothe: 
dear ?” 

“ Ay, sleepin’, a mhic dhil.s. 
sleep.” 

‘‘ There ye are 
through it all.” 

“ What, darlin’? 
were ?” 

“Ay, dhraimin’ I suppose it must ’a’ 
been. But I thought—mother!” . 

‘What is it now, mhic ?” 

‘““Who’s callin’ ?” 

‘“T hear no wan callin’, Hughie dear.” 

‘“ Listen! Don’t ye hear? Hear to 
that! Who’s that? What’s that ?” 

“That? Oh, that’s the bar, Hughie 
dear—-that’s,only:the bar ye hear.” 

‘Ts it the bar? Well, mother, as | 
was sayin’, I thought I had got up an’ fed 
Johnnie, an’ then pulled out the rakin’s 
i’ the fire, an’ made myself a dhrop 1’ tay 
in the porringer, an’ then harnesshed 
Johnnie, an’ yocked him, an’ away with 
the both of us away to the sthran’, to see 
if the boats was in. An’ when we got to 


A sweet 


an’ I thinkin’ I went 


Was it dhraimin’ ye 


the sthran’ there wasn’t a boat in yet, nor 


there wasn’t a cadger come upon the 
sthran’ with powny or donkey. An’ then 
I saw it was the moon was shinin’ bright 
upon the wathers, makin’ it look near like 
day. There was the big white sthran’ 
sthretchin’ from me to the right an’ to the 
left, with niver another sow] on it but 
meself an’ Johnnie, the powny. An’ the 
Inver Warren over beyont me; an’ the 
Fanaghan banks risin’ up black behin’ 
me; an’ the full tide washin’ in an’ 
br’akin’ in wee ripples that had a dhreamy, 
sing-song sound, at me feet. An’ then, 
far, far away, away out on the wather, | 
could see the yawls an’ the boats hard at 
the fishin’. An’ all at wanst, mother, while 
I was lookin’, what does I see but wan 


1 My sweet. 
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particular boat comin’ glidin’ in swift, 
sthraight along the sort of yalla river that 
the moon made from where the wathers 
an’ the skies met, right up to my feet; in 
along this goolden river I sees the boat 
comin’ faster an’ faster, far faster than 
any of the boats ever does; an’ it was 
comin’ rowin’ right up towards where I 
was. I seen there was a lady all in white 
in the bow i’ the boat, an’ when it come 
near she was standin’ up an’ callin’ me 
with her finger. . An’ she looked iver such 
a beautiful lady, mother, when they come 
nearer still. An’ when they did come 


- nearer, into. within wadin’ distance, an’ 


they turned the boat roun’ so that they 
faced me, an’ shipped their oars, I knew 
every wan was in the boat. An’, mother 
dear, who was it but me father was at the 
helm! me father himself! An’ James 
an’ Pathrick Magroarty was on the afther 
oars! an’ Feargal McCue on the second 
bow! Just the very four, mother, that 
went down in me father’s boat. An’ 
Micky Dinnien, that got saved, his oar it 
was _ along the thafts with no wan to 
pull it! 

‘* But the most curious watt of the 
thing, mother, was that I wasn’t wan bit 
surprised to see them. Lookin’ at them 
there, I knew right well—minded right 
well—that they were dhrownded ; but, all 
the same, I somehow thought they were 
still alive—ye know, mother, how dhraims 
does go that way ?” 

“Vis, Hughie; yis, Hughie. 
rest their souls, Hughie !” 

‘God rest them, mother. Well, as I 
sayed, when the boat come as far as to be 
near groundin’, they swung her round, be 
Feargal McCue shew’ on his oar. An’ 
then me father, he rises from the helm, 
an’ he says, ‘ Hughie,’ says he, ‘ we’re short 
of a han’ since we lost Micky Dinnien’ 
(him was saved, mind you, mother)— 
‘short of a han’,’ says he, ‘since we lost 
Micky Dinnien,’an’—mother, do ye hear ?” 

“What! what! @ stoir mo chroidhe ?' 
What is it ?” 

‘Who’s that callin’, mother ? 
Now—hear it now!” 

* Hughie, Hughie, a thaisge, that’s the 
bar ye hear again. -The noise is_ risin’ 
an’ fallin’, as ye know it always does. 


God 


Listen ! 


it’s the bar, a pa/sdin.” 
‘Is it the bar, mother ? 


tore of my heart, 
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me very like some wan _ callin’—very. 
Well, mother, as I was tellin’ ye, me father 
he says, ‘We're short of a han’ since we 
lost Micky Dinnien, and we can come but 
poor speed on the fishin’ grounds. We 
seen you, Hughie, come down with the 
powny to the sthran’, an’ we rowed in, to 
take ye aboord. Will ye step in like a 
good chile, Hughie, and pull on the bow 
oar for us?’ But I minded, mother, how 
you promised, an’ made me promise, I’d 
never take to the fishin’ afther what hap- 
pened ; so I had torefuse him. ‘* Father,’ 
says I, ‘Id like to do as ye ax me, an’ 
take the bow oar. but I can’t—I can’t. Ye 
know,’ says I, ‘how me poor mother’s so 
dead again my ever goin’ in wan i the 
boats; and ye know her poor oul’ heart 
it’s nigh bruck already ; an’ I’ll never have 
it sayed that / was the manes of br’akin’ 
it out an’ out.’ ‘An’ God bliss ye, me 
son, for mindin’ yer poor mother’s wishes 
so,’ says me father back again. An’ with 
that, mother, who should appear but your- 
self up on the bank above me, an’ ye 
called down to me: ‘Go with yer father, 
Hughie—go with ye poor father.’ = I 
was ever so glad when I got your laive to 
go, for I was burning to go. I threw me 
arms roun’ Johnnie’s neck, an’ I called to 
ye, ‘Mother, come you down an’ take 
Johnnie home, an’ don’t forget him while 
me an’ me father’s aff.’ The white lady she 
was standin’ up in the bow of the boat now, 
and she was wavin’ her hands to me to 
come. ‘Come, Hughie,’ she calls; ‘come, 
wee Hughie! the tide’s laivin’, and we'll 
get sthranded when we should be on the 
fishin’ grounds.’ I waded into the wather 
immediately an’ out to the boat—and I 
was just almost beside the boat—within a 
step of it or two, an’ the beautiful white 
lady had her hands sthretched out, to give 
me a help in over the bows, an’ I was 
sthretchin’ out my hands tor’st her, when 
comes a smooth swell that shook 
an’ staggered me where I stood, an’ I 
thought I’d ’a’ fallen backwards—but the 
white lady at that sthretched out further to 
help me, when I wakened ! 

‘“ Mother, wasn’t that or not a wondher- 
ful dhraim ?” 

“Vis; wondherful it was, Hughie— 
mighty wondherful, me poor fella. It was 
a very sthrange, oncommon dhraim, An’ 
Micky Dinnien’s oar, too, was idle! And 
they sayin’ they’d lost Micky !” 
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“That was the very thing, mother, I 
thought strangest of all.” 

“ Hughie, we'll say a Pather-an’-avvy 
for the rest of yer father’s sowl, an’ the 
sowls of the crew.” | 

‘ Yis, mother, do.” 

Then the widow slowly intoned the 
“Our Father,’ and Hughie took it up 
fervently at ‘Give us this day,” and the 
widow poured forth her soul in the “ Hail 
Mary! full of grace,” while poor, wasted, 
emaciated Hughie clasped his hands and 
with streaming eyes strenuously pleaded a 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God;” and both 
then chorused joyously a “ Glory be to the 
Fa‘her, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, Amen.” 

Mother,” said Hughie, “I'll sleep.” 

“Sleep then, a chuisle mo chroidhe, 
sleep. Thank God,” said his mother. , 

And ere she had finished the sentence 
Hughie’s eyes had closed, and he was 
again asleep. She still held in her lap his 
head, as she had done now for upward 
of two hours. She bent down and left a 
light kiss on his pale brow. 


.“ Mother, is that you, there ?”’ 

“ Vis. Hughie.a “anbh. Are ye aisy ?” 

‘“ Mother, what are ye doin’ there? 
Who’s callin’, mother ?” 

“I’m only aisin’ yer head, Hughie, 
holdin’ it up—an’ restin’ meself. sittin’ 
here. ‘There’s no wan callin’, Hughie. 
That’s the bar, ye hear.” 

“Qh, but there’s some wan callin’— 
callin’ me, mother. Listen to it!” 
Hughie’s voice was very low. 

“ Hughie, @ mfilis, no. It’s the bar. 
Sure yer own mother knows.”’ 

“Ts it near mornin’, mother? What 
time is it?” 

~“ It’s near mornin’, Hughie. The first 
sthreaks is on the sky.” 

“ The first sthreaks on the sky, an’ me 
lyin’ here! an’ the boats in! Mother, 
what day’s this? What’s come over me, 
anyhow, that I’ve lost the memory o’ what 
day it is?” 

“This is Monday mornin’, Hughie, 
a thaisge.” 

_ An’ the morra’s market-day in Ennis- 
killen—isn’t it, mother ?” 

‘TIT suppose so, Hughie, I suppose so. 
But, don’t, don’t be disthressin’ 
yerself about them things.” 


¥ Pulse of my heart. 


Och, mother, mother, it’s not here I 
should be lyin’ at this time in the mornin’-—~ 
an’ I havin’ to go buy me load yet, an’ be 
as far as Pettigo afore nightfall, an’ be 
goin’ up Enniskillen sthreet with. the first 
light the morra mornin’. Mother, mother, 
Jet me up. Put,me on a dhrop 1’ tay, an’ 
butter me a bit of oat-cake, an’ I’ll give a 
grain i’ corn to poor Johnnie. Mother, 
why don’t ye let me up, I sav? The 
boats is in two hours ago. Lock out. 
There isn’t a sign i’ wan of them on the 
wather !” 

“Whisht, whisht! Oh, Hughie. a 
whisht an’ lie quiet. Don’t ye know, 
a grath, ye’re far through with the sick- 
ness? Oh, Hughie, @ faisdin, whisht, 
whisht with ye !” 

‘Mother, I must be on the market 
pavement of Enniskillen this time the 
morra mornin’, Mother, why will ye 
hould me, an’ you hearin’ them callin’? 
Don’t ye hear, mother? Don’t ye hear? 
‘Hughie! Hughie! Hughie!’ Don’ 
ye hear them, mother ?” ; 

“Och, Hughie i’ me heart, lie down 
quiet. Or what’s comin’ over ye, Hughie ? 
No, no, Hughie! ye musn’t, ye can’t go 
for to rise, “anbh 

‘“ Hear to them, mother! Hear to 
them! ‘Hughie! Hughie! Hughie!’ 


Don’t ye hear?) Ay! ay! Och, call you 


from the doore for me, mother—call you, 
mother dear, for my voice'll not let me 
call loud, whatever’s come on it. Call 
‘Ay!’ mother, an’ tell them I’m comin’ 
as soon as poor Johnnie’s fed.” 

“Vis, Hughie, a fhatsge, yis. If you 
lie quiet I’ll call to them.” 

“Mother, what do ye mane? Lie quiet! 
an’ the boats in!—an’ the light on the 
sky—an’ me havin’ to be goin’ up Ennis- 
killen sthreet this time the morra mornin’, 


_mother !—forty long mile, an’ a’ tiresome 


journey for poor Johnnie. It’s a long 
journey, mother, but—I—-must-—~”’ 

His poor mother had to force Hughie 
back upon the bed. It didn’t take much 
force, indeed.* Then he became quiet. 
suddenly. The look of anxiety and un- 
rest slowly passed from his features. His 
two hands closed in a faster clasp upon 
one hand of his mother, which in the 
struggle he had caught. <A smile of sweet 
peace settled upon his white, wasted face, 
and the cadgeér-boy started upon his last 
journey. 
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THE HON. JAMES B. ANGELL 


President of the Council 


International Council of Congregationalists 
By Amory H. Bradford 


ONGREGATIONALISM was the 
Church polity of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and of the early days in 

New England. At one time in the history 
of our country it numbered more adher- 
ents than any other form of ecclesiastical 
government ; and at all times it has been 
conspicuous for the intelligence of its 
members, the intellectual strength of its 
leaders, the amount of its gifts for chari- 
ties and missions, and in its influence on 
the life of the Nation. For a hundred 
vears after the landing of the Pilgrims it 
Was the dominant Church polity of the 
New World. To-day the number who 
preter this form of government is much 
larger than those who bear its name. 

All Baptists are Congregationalists, as 
are also Unitarians, Universalists, and the 
large and rapidly growing body known as 


Disciples of Christ. The Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian communions have felt 
the influence of Congregationalism, and in 
many respects are as distinctly independ- 
ent as the descendants of the Pilgrims 
themselves. 

One of the claims of those who advo- 
cate the unity of Christendom on the 
basis of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilat- 
eral is that the Episcopalian body has 
practically united Congregationalism with 
Episcopacy ; while one of the most emi- 
nent officials of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church not many years ago thought it 


necessary to warn his people against the 

Congregationalizing tendencies which are 

at work in American Methodism. Con 

sidered as a body whose adherents may 

be counted, it has a respectable but not the 

first place among modern Protestant com- 
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munions; considered as an atmosphere, 
it is doubtful if any other Christian denom- 
ination is so pervasive or influential. 

The first International Council of Con- 
gregationalists was held in London in 
1891. Its President was the late lamented 
Robert W. Dale, D.D., of Birmingham, 
England. It is difficult to say positively 
where the suggestion of such a gathering 
was first heard. It was mentioned by Drs. 
Hannay, of London, and Dexter, of Boston, 
at the National Council at St. Louis. It 
seems to have assumed a more definite 
form at a meet- 


[2 September 


cipal Fairbairn. Since that meeting the 
inroads of death have been many and 
serious. Drs. Dale and Allon, Professor 
Stearns, Principals Reynolds and Neuth, 
the Rev. Herber Evans, the inspired 
Welshman; Thomas Green, W. F. Clark- 
son, and many others, have entered into 
the larger life. 

The second Council will meet in Bos- 
ton beginning September 20. The Presi- 
dent will be the, Hon. James B. Angell, 
LL.D., President of Michigan Univer- 
sity, and the prrsenes will be the Rev. 


A. M. Fairbairn, 


ing of Australian 
Congregational- 
ists some time 
later. It was 
surely advocated 
in Canada. Per- 
haps the feeling 
that the time 
had arrived for 
world-wide — co- 
operation was 
atmospheric and 
simultaneous. 
At the meeting 
in’ London, in 
1891, delegates 
to the number of 
three hundred 
were In attend- 
ance; one hun- 
dred from the 
British Islands, 
one hundred 
from,the United 
States, and one 
hundred from 


D.D., Principal 
of Mansfield Col- 
lege, at Oxford, 
England. ‘The 
officers are se- 
lected by the 
Committee — of 
Arrangements. 
At the last meet- 
ing of the Coun- 
cil the President 
was an English- 
man and_ the 
preacher an 
American. ‘The 
Committee on 
the Programme 
for the approach- 
ing gathering is 
constituted as 
follows: the Rev. 
Drs. G. A. Gor- 
don, A. FE. Dun- 
ning, Arthur Lit- 
te, and H. A. 
Hazen, of LBos- 


ton; P. S. Mox- 


the rest of the 

rid. ‘That first 
gathering was 
memorable in many ways. The papers 
presented were of enduring value. The 
consecrated scholarship of the denomina- 
tion was well haa Among the 
memorable papers and addresses were 
those of the Dr.-Dale,on “ The 
Divine Life in Man,” that of the late 
Professor Stearns, of Bangor, Me., on 
“The Outlook in Theology ;’ the ser- 
mon by Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, which 
was especially remarkable for its ultra- 
Calvinism ; the clesing addresses by Drs. 
W. E. Griffis and Joseph Parker, and the 
various speeches and addresses of Prin- 


THE REV. H. ARNOLD THOMAS 


om, of Spring- 
field, and Amory 
H. Bradtord, of The Council 
will number four hundred, of whom two 
hundred will be from the United States. 
No business will be transacted except a 
little that may have reference to its own 
perpetuation. ~The sessions will be en- 
tirely occupied with the presentation of 
papers on the great practical and specu- 
lative subjects which have relation to the 
religious life of the individual and to the 
kingdom of God. After the delivery of 
the “prepared addresses there will be op- 
portunity for discussion of nearly all the 
subjects by the members of the Council. 
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The following outline will convey a 
hint of what the meetings will be. . The 
first evening will be devoted to a re- 
ception, at which there will be speaking 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
the Mayor of the City, and the address 
by the President: of the Council, the 
Hon. James B. Angell. 


Thursday — Morning : Fundamental 
Principles in Theology, Dr. George Harris. 
Message of the Old Testament for To-day, 
Professor F.C. Porter. Afternoon: The 
Historical Method in Theology, Dr. George 
P. Fisher. Theology the Order of Nature, 
the Rev. Professor Alexander Grosman. 
The Evangelical Principle of Authority, 
Dr. P. T. Forsyth. Avening: Sermon, 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn. 

The Christian Idea 
of the State, Mr. J. Compton Rickett, 
M.P. Municipal Government as a Sphere 
for the Christian Man, Messrs. W. Cros- 
field, J.P., and Samuel B. Capen. /ven- 
ing: Distinctive Characteristics of Chris- 
tianity, the Rev. Messrs. Charles R. Brown }| 
and John D. Jones. The Influence of the 1 
Study of Other Religions upon Christian = ———=—=—£__— 
Theology, Dr. Fairbairn. : THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL 

The Church in. 

Social Reforms, Albert Spicer, Esq., M.P., and Professor Graham Taylor, D.D. <lffernoon: 
An excursion to Salem. 3 . 

Sunday—JVorning: No session. Afternoon: The Lord’s Supper at the Old South Church. 

Monday—J/orning : Tendencies of Modern Education, Professor John Massie, M.A., J.P, 
and the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell. 1fternoon > The Influence of Our Public Schools on the Caste 
Spirit, Drs. F. A. Noble and L. D. Bevan. The Religious Motive in Education as Illustrated 
in the History of American Colleges, President W. J. Tucker. /vening: Addresses by 
eminent educators—Presidents Eliot, Hyde, Slocum, and Henry Hopkins, D.D. 

Tuesday—JVorning: The Pastoral Function, Congregational and Civic, the Rev. W. B. 
Selbie, M.A., and Dr. Reuen Thomas. 
The Spiritual Life in Our Churches, the 
Rev. Joseph Robertson. Afternoon - Wo- 
man’s Work, Mrs. E. Armitage and Miss 
Margaret J. Evans. Woman’s Work in 
Foreign Missions, Dr. Grace Kimball. 
evening: The Young People, Drs. C. H. 
Patton, C. E. Jefferson, and Rev. C. Syl- 
vester Horne. 

Wednesday— Morning: Obligations and 
Opportunities of Congregationalism: In 
Great Britain, Robert Bruce, D.D.; In 
America, Professor Williston Walker; In 
Canada, Dr. J. H. George; In Victoria, 
the Rev. John J. Halley ; in other countries, 
speakers to be named. Scottish Congre- 
gationalism, the Rev. James Stark, D.D. 
.1fternoon Independence and Fellowship, 
Drs. A. J. Lyman and John Brown. Duty 
of the Stronger to the Weaker Churches, 
Kev. H. Arnold Thomas. Re- 
ception by the Congregational Club. Greet- 
ings from Other Denominations: Bishop 
Lawrence, Drs. A. H. Strong, C. Cuthbert 
Hall, F. G. Peabody, and a Methodist 
rcevresentative. 

International Re- 
lotions and Responsibilities, Dr. Lyman 
bott. The Christian Attitude Toward 
War in the Light of Recent Events, Dr. a 


‘\’.xander Mackennal. Afternoon : Adap- DR. JOHN BROWN 
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tation of Methods to New Conditions in For- 
eign Missions, the Rev. R. Wardlaw ‘homp- 
son. The Permanent Motive in Missionary 
Work, Dr. Charles M. Lamson, and a mis- 
sionary to be named. Avening: The Living 
Christ, Alfred Cave, D.D. ‘Ihe Holy Spirit 
in the Churches, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 
Friday—An excursion.to Plymouth. 


The American speakers are so well 
known to the readers of ‘The Outlook that 
I will limit my introduction to the visitors 
from abroad. 

A prevalent opinion among those who 
have mingled only 
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is near Manchester, in one of the most 
beautiful residential districts of England. 
A common saying runs something as fol- 
lows, ** Not every man can be Vicar of 
Bowdon.” Few. ministers in more con- 
spicuous centers, wield so large an influ- 
ence as Dr. Mackennal from his suburban 
parish. He has represented the English 
churches at two of our National Councils, 
namely, the one at Worcester and the one 
at Portland, Ore. He has been Chair- 
man of the Union of England and Wales, 

and was_ selected 


with members of 
the Anglican com- 
munion is that Non- 
conformists in Eng- 
land may be very 
good people, but 
that they are nar- 
row, commonplace, 
commercial, and be- 
long mainly to the 
lower orders of Eng- 
lish society. ‘The 
delusion, which has 
been carefully nour- 
ished by the friends 
of the Establish- 
ment, will disap- 
pear in the: pres- 
ence of the cultured 
and eloquent men 
who will represent 
the English Congre- 
gational churches 
at the approaching 
Council. There are 
no choicer spirits 
in any communion 


as the successor of 
Dr. Hannay as Sec- 
retary of that body 
an honor which 
he declined. Heis 
now perhaps the 
chief statesman of 
English Congrega- 
tionalism. ‘The sec- 
ond member of this 
quartette the 
most eminent theo- 
logian now living 
among English- 
speaking people, 
Dr. Fairbairn, of 
Oxford. No other 
theological teacher 
of our time has so 
wide an influence 
as this Oxford Pro- 
fessor, whose voice 
has been heard not 
only in England but 
also in this country, 
and who has just 
returned from his 


than those who hold 
to the Pilgrim prin- 
ciples in Old England. For convenience 
I will divide those who will attend the 
meetings into four groups—the elder min- 
isters, those of middle age, the younger, 
and, lastly, the laymen. 

In the group of the elders I find the 
names of a great quartette of scholars and 
preachers. ‘The first place belongs to the 
man to whom more than to any other now 
living this Council owes its existence and 
success, Alexander Mackennal, D.D., of 
Bowdon, Cheshire. Dr. Mackennal was 
the Secretary at the first Council, and will 
be the English Vice-President of the 
second. The church of which he is pastor 


THE REV. C. SYLVESTER HORNE 


duties as Haskell 
lecturer in India. 
Dr. Fairbairn will be the preacher of the 


Council, and will also speak on Compar- 


ative Religion, of which subject he is a 
master. 
The third member of the quartette is 
Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, the  biog- 
rapher of Bunyan and the historian of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Heis the pastor of 
the famous “ Bunyan Church.” In his 
fair city in the Midlands he has lived 
until his name has become the pride of 
his fellow-citizens, while Dissenters and 
Churchmen alike delight to do honor to 
the man and his ministry. In_ historical 
scholarship, spiritual insight, and charm 
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to speak on the Tendencies of Modern 


Education,. has made this subject a é 
specialty, and is an earnest and able : 
advocate of the best methods of popular D 
education for all the English people. ; 
While in the pastorate he was a “ citizen- = 
pastor.” He is now devoting his entire = 
time to social and educational questions — 


in their religious aspects. 

The Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, of Bris- 
tol, is the Chairman of the Congrega- . 
tional Union ot England and Wales for | 
the current year. His lofty character 
and singularly accomplished and genial j 
manners, combined with eminent spirit- 
uality and large ability, have made him 
one of the most popular men in the 
English churches. For more than thirty 
years he has ministered to the same 
people in Bristol, and his beautiful per- 
sonality is the pride of the city in which 
he lives. 

The last name in this group of men 
in middle life is the Rev. P. T. Forsyth, 
THE REV. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D. pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
the’ University City of Cambridge. In 


of style few writers or preachers of our 
times surpass Dr. Brown. intellectual clearness and strength Dr. 


_ The fourth member of this group is Dr. Forsyth ranks next to Dr. Fairbairn 
_ Cave, Principal of Hackney College in Lon- among English Congregationalists. I have 
_ don, and a theological writer whose works often thought that his true place is ‘na | 
& are well known both in his land and ours, professor’s chair. Dr. Dale regarded him i 
= In the list of ministers of middle age | 
I mention first Professor Massie, of 
: Mansfield College, who has an interna- 
= tional reputation among Biblical schol- 
ars. His special department is New 
Testament Exegesis. Next comes the 
Rev. W. J. Woods, the successor of the 
late Dr. Alexander Hannay in the Secre- 
tariat of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. It is enough to 
say of him that his service as Secretary 
% has justified his election. to the distin- 
guished position which he ho!ds. 
Following him is’ Dr. Wardlaw 


rs Thompson, whom I think I may call 
a the great Secretary of the London Mis- 
a slonary Society ; an unsurpassed admin- 
i istrator, and a man whose wisdom and 


sympathy are recognized wherever the 
work of the London Missionary Society 
has penetrated. Dr. Thompson more 
scarly resembles. the late Dr. N. G. 
Clark, of the American Board of For- 
x vign Missions, than any other missionary 
secretary whom I have known. 
The Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, who is THE REV. P. T. FORSYTH, D.D. 
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as the ablest of the younger ministers of 
the Kingdom. He has long been in poor 
health, and works under great difficulty, 
but with surpassing intensity and power. 
His sermon at a recent meeting of the 
Congregational Union in Birmingham on 
‘The Holy Father” was one of the most 


‘memorable discourses ever given before 


tnat body. A quiet, retiring man of sin- 
gular genius, he is a preacher for teachers 
and scholars, who has found a congenial 
field in a pulpit under the shadow of a 
venerable university. 

Passing now to the younger ministers, 
we find on the pro- 


_ [2 September 


as one of the most remarkable preachers 
of the present day. He is, I believe, a 
graduate of Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, and was trained a Churchman, but 
has since become a Congregationalist 
from conviction. It is said that not since 
Frederick Robertson preached.in Brighton 
has that city been so moved by the min- 
istry of any other preacher. Still another 
name was originally upon our programme, 
and its removal was a serious disappoint- 
ment. ‘The presence of the Rev. Robert 
F. Horton, D.D., would have been a rare 
addition to the meeting. Considerably 

under forty-five, he 


has made for him- 


gramme but one. 
Kensington Con- 
gregational Church, 
in the Court Suburb 
of London, whose 
pulpit has been a 
throne of power for 
many distinguished 
English preachers, 
among whom have 
been Drs. Raleigh 
and Stoughton, now 
enjoys the services 
of C. Sylvester 
Horne, M.A. This 
is the most intel- 
lectual and _ aristo- 
cratic church of the 
denomination 
London. It called 
Mr. Horne when 
he was a student at 
Mansfield College, 


self a large and 
growing place in 
the English-speak- 
ing world. I do 
not know whether 
the Rev. Alexander 
Mearns. will be 
present, but, if he 
is, he will receive 
the heartiest kind 
of a welcome from 
those who know 
something of his 
wonderful work 
among the poor of 
London, and who 
remember him as 
the author of ‘“‘ The 
Bitter Cry of Out- 
cast London,” the 
most remarkable 
work of a decade 
in its influence on 


and waited nearly 


two years for him 
to complete his 
studies. It made no mistake. For ten years 
he has maintained the best traditions of that 
historic church, and is still hardly more 
than thirty-five years of age. Two other 
young men, whose names were at first on the 
programme, but who have been prevented 
from attending, are the Revs. J. H. Jowett 
and R. J. Campbell. The former suc- 
ceeded Dr. Dale as pastor of Carr’s Lane 
Church, in Birmingham. For three years 
he has been in that pulpit, and the church 
is as full, the’ people as interested, and 
the work in all departments as successful 
as in the days of Dr. Dale and John An- 
gell James. The Rev. R. J. Campbell, of 
Brighton, has suddenly come to the front 


THE REV. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 


the social life of the 
world’s metropolis. 

Of these men it may not be invidious 
to say that Fairbairn is the pre-eminent 
theologian, that the good work of Ward- 
law Thompson is known in ail lands, and 
that the splendid promise of Horne and 
Jowett and Campbell gives hope for the 
future of a race of preachers among the 
English churches as great as any in the 
past. | 

Of the laymen who will attend, Mr. 
Albert Spicer is a member of Parlia- 
ment, and perhaps the most prominent 
layman in English Congregationalism. He 
lives in a palatial home at Lancaster 
Gate, near the Marble Arch, in London, 
He is a leader among the churches, has 
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been well nigh around the world in 
their service, and is as consecrated in 
his religious service as he is uncom- 
promising in his political duties. 

It was once said that with the Pil- 
grim Fathers “ the finest of the wheat ”’ 
of Puritanism came to this country. 
‘The mention of these men, of the posi- 
tions which they occupy, and of the 
work which they have achieved, shows 
that much fine wheat was left on the 
other side, and that Binney and 
Raffles, Baldwin Brown, James Par- 
sons, Rowan Hamilton, John Angell 
James, and Robert W. Dale have able 
and worthy successors. The true 
Apostolic Succession in England rests 
upon a firmer foundation than the 
hands of the Anglican bishops. 

_ Australia will be represented on the 
programme by the Rev. L. L. D. 
Bevan, D.D., formerly of New York 
and now of Melbourne, and by its best- 
known theological teacher, Professor 


A. Grosman; and Scotland will have 
for its speaker the Rev. James Stark, 
D.D. Woman’s Work is to be pre- 
sented by women. Mrs. Armitage is well 
known in England, and the name of Dr. 
Grace Kimball has become a synonym 
for.all that is sublime and unconquerable 
in heroism. She enjoys, perhaps, the 
unique honor of being the most hated 
woman in the world—by. the Sultan of 
‘Turkey. 

I have space for only a word concern- 


ing American members of the Council. 


The name of the Rev. Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs does not appear on the programme. 
Dr. Storrs was the first choice for Presi- 
dent, and accepted the office. Later, how- 
ever, in obedience to the positive orders 
of his physician, he withdrew his accept- 
ance. Among the Americans who will read 
papers are: the Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., 
of Chicago, Moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches ; 
that splendid trinity of College Presidents, 
Tucker, Hyde, and George Harris; Pro- 
lessor George P. Fisher, who divides with 
ldr. Storrs the honor of being known as the 
Nestor of American Congregationalism : 
_the Rev. Harry Hopkins, D.D., of Kan- 
sas City, and son of the great President of 


Williams College; the Rev. Alvah J..- 


Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn. Among the 
younger ministers it is enough to mention 


THE HON. ALBERT SPICER 


Patton, of St. Louis, Jefferson, of New 
York, and Brown, of Oakland, 

English Congregationalists in politics 
are nearly all Liberals. ‘The strength of 
the Liberal party 1s among Nonconform- 
ists. The distinction between Liberal- 
Unionists and Gladstonians has _ nearly 
disappeared. It is therefore enough now 
to say that they are chiefly Liberals. All 
Nonconformists in England are of necessity 
politicians, since they are made Dissenters 
by the existence of a State Church. If 
the question of disestablishment could 
be eliminated, lines would no doubt be 
differently drawn, but for the present they 
cannot be. Disestablishment must always 
be a part of the programme of the party 
which expects the votes of the Noncon- 
formist Churches of all denominations. 

Leaving. politics and coming to theol- 
ogy, a few general facts may be stated. 
Few.English Congregationalists are Cal- 
vinists, but all are strongly Trinitarian ; 
few are willing to dogmatize concerning 
eschatology, but all are loyal to the per- 
son of Christ and proclaim his deity 
enthusiastically and constantly. Most 
Christian thinkers in England of all de- 
nominations incline either to the doctrine 
of conditional immortality or of ultimate 
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restoration ; but, on the other hand, very 
few have any sympathy with the older 
Universalism. ‘They believe in the doc- 
trine of retribution ; that it holds in this 
world and all worlds; and that while 
there is sin there must be suffering. The 
Andover controversy would have been im- 
possible there. Edward White and Robert 
W. Dale accepted the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality ; others believe in final 
restoration, and all teach the universality 
and eternity of retribution for sin. ‘They 
are divided on this subject about as the 
other denominations. 

The following seems to me to be a fair 
statement of the theological attitude of 
most English Christians; ‘They are loyal 
to the Bible, but not afraid of criticism; 
they hold firmly to the Trinitarian doc- 
trine of God, the essential deity of Jesus 
Christ, the objective value of the work of 
Christ, and sure retribution for sin; but a 
large proportion accept either the doctrine 
of conditional immcrtality or ultimate 
restoration, and this is true even of the 
most conservative thinkers among all de- 
nominations. 

I once heard Dr. Bevan, formeriy pas- 
tor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
New York, say that theologically the Eng- 
lish Churches were thirty years in advance 
of the American. ‘The opinion is quoted 
for what itis worth. More generally than 
the American churches, the English have 
an intelligent and strong faith in the con- 
tinuous ministry of the Holy Spirit, and 
what I delight to call the growing reve- 
lation. 

In the nature of things, the results of 
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the Council will never be formulated. 
There will be no attempt to settle any- 
thing by a show of hands. Some of the 
greatest subjects of human thought will 
be discussed in a reverent and prayerful 
spirit ; then the Council will be dissolved, 
and its proceedings will be published, and 
that will be all—when looked at from one 
point of view. But American, English, 
Australian, Canadian, Norwegian, and 
many other churches will be brought near- 
er together by these meetings ; there will 
bean enlargement of horizon. aclarification 
of the intellectual and spiritual atmos- 
phere, and after a while it will be evident 
that the Council has helped the cause of 


_ Anglo-Saxon unity, consequently of world- 


wide unity, and that it has. helped the 
churches to put their emphasis on essen- 
tial rather than non-essential teachings. 
It will gladden the hearts of many in 
America as they see that their English 
brethren, without losing their hold on 
that which is vital, have laid aside many 
theories which have hindered faith ; and, 
most of all, in many ways and in many 
lands it will help toward such an apprecia- 
tion of the Sanctity of Man and the State 
as will make all missionary, philanthropic, 
and political service easier and more efh- 
cient. 

‘Yo those who have a passion for statis- 
tics, and who believe in votes, this Coun- 
cil, no doubt, will be a disappointment ; 
but to those who have faith in principles, 
in influence, in the conscience, and in 
the ability of the Christian revelation to 
justify itself at the bar of reason, it will 
be a great and abiding inspiration. 
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The Publican 
By William J. Long 


I would be strong, O Lord! 

Strong-souled to trust Thee in the midst of foes, 
Strong-armed to strike at every wrong and sin— 
Yet gentle, Lord! | 

For all injustice give me fire and sword; 

For wrong that touches me, the grace to wait; 
And for Thy poor, who stumble in the way, 

A hand all strength, a heart all ‘tenderness. 


I would be brave, O Lord! 

To speak Thy word ’gainst every lying creed; 

To hate the-hypocrite and all his kind, 

Though in the guise of Fortune’s self he come 
With both hands full of gifts, of wealth or place; 
To be regardless of all consequence 

When for Thy truth I stand, though all obianaas 
Yet generous, Lord! 

And not unmindful of that yesterday 

When ’mongst Thy foes I stood, and truth opposed. 


I would be true, O Lord! 

Would seek to find, would find to do Thy will; 
To every idol, though within Thy church, 

Nehushtan !”’ cry; nor ever think of rest 

Till Thy light floods the world, and all men see— 
Yet humble, Lord !— 

What’s truth to me another soul may vex 

That has not lived or battled in my place— 
And tolerant of all who seek and fail; 
Clear-eyed to seek ’neath error’s every form 

The seed of living truth that’s hidden there ; 

To find in every erring son of man 


What Thou didst find in me-—a son of God. 


O Master mine! that found me in the way 
Oppressing where I might hace served my race, 
Receiving tribute, though I had enough, 

From hands that ached with toil and penury, 
My answered prayer I saw within Thy face, 
Thy face all power and faith and gentleness, 
And from Thy face it leaped into my soul — 


-My prayer, my hope, and my sufficient creed, 


To be like Thee. 
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EZE, A ROCK VILLAGE 


Peasant Life on the Riviera 


By Elbert 
HE French Riviera is supposed to 
be a winter place, and so it Is. 

. In truth, however, it is an all-year- 
round place. Its summer climate is hardly 
so hot as New York’s has become, and its 
favored shore has always a sea breeze to 
cool the air. 

The peasants who live here (and who 
say they would not live anywhere else) 
enjoy life summer as well as winter, and, 
instead of * laying by ” half the vear, have 
labor for every season. ‘They are in gen- 
eral an industrious rather than a lazy folk. 
Their summer habits are more humane 
than one might think. Mornings and 
evenings are, of course, the proper times 
for work, noon and night for rest and 


sleep. The peasants are considerate, too, | 


of their beasts ; horses, mules, and donkeys 

are fitted out with hats, much like those 

the women wear, as a protection against 

too much sun. _ In the villages, oven-fires 

are allowed to die down so as to give 

greater coolness to the houses, and the 
60 
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nearest bakeshop does duty for an entire 
community. ‘ 

Provence, of which the Riviera is the 
world-renowned shore-part, is a country 
by itself. It looks askance at the rest of 
France. While these peasants are often 
as garrulous and loud-voiced as Tartarin 
of Tarascon himself, they are also at 
bottom saving, shrewd, conservative, inde- 
pendent. They area peopleapart. They 
remind one of the clannish thrift of the 
Scotch. The various mountain tribes, for 
instance (and Provence is largely moun- 
tainous), live preferably by themselves. 
They have their own customs, inherited 
from their Moorish ancestors, or perhaps 
from the original Ligurians themselves, 
and they do not look with favor on alli- 
ances, matrimonial or ‘other, with the 
degenerate people of the plain. 

In getting acquainted with the Pro. 
vencals it is a good plan for the stranger 
to take third-class tickets when journeying 
by rail hereabouts. At daybreak or even 
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Peasant Life on the Riviera 


earlier the women will be coming to the markets of 


Nice and Cannes and returning by the morning trains. | 


Tourists are taking the same trains, too, but will miss 
much local color by not herding with the peasants. 
How the latter bundle into the narrow compartments, 
their great market-baskets hardly wider than their 
comfortable selves, and both just able to squeeze in 
at the door! ‘They all seem to know each other, no 
matter how far apart their stations. A common use 
of the railway makes many friendships, and_ the 
chattering and laughing and showing of white teeth are 
equaled only in Italy. The compartment is soon as 
full as it can be of men, women, babies, and_ baskets, 
and when smoking begins and garlic rises the good 
air gets towards the vanishing point. However, one 
forgets even such patent discomforts in the general 
delightful expansiveness of the people. They are a 
strange combination of the wary and the impulsive. 
The first trait has infallibly been brought out by 
several hours at the morning market; the second is 
now in evidence. If the stranger speaks Provengal, 
he may possibly be the recipient of some naive con- 
fidence before his journey’s end is reached ; but if he 
does not speak the language of this country, he may 
live on the Riviera, as some French folk have done, 
for two decades and more, only always ta be re- 
‘carded as a foreigner, of whom a shy. ee can 
be taken from time to time. 

The women of the Riviera, if not ot all Provence, 
are more noteworthy than the men. With the agility 
of young girls, great-grandmothers will alight at cross- 
road stations and march off with the uncrowned-queen 
air of the Jules Breton peasant in the Luxembourg. 
In solid physique and staying qualities these yield to 


no women. ‘Their short petticoats, white aprons and 


caps, a gay handkerchief about the neck and an 
enormous bundle balanced on the head—you may see 
them anywhere, brawny, broad-chested, bearing down 
on you like a ship under full sail. Asa rule, they 
work harder than the men, yet they age without 
breaking down. ‘There are many about here ninety 
and a hundred years old, still strong, hardy, and 
tenacious of life. Such women are the physical if 
not the moral saviors of France. 

You may travel about with the traveling peasantry, 
but it is only on their farms, and in the little towns 
one, two, three hours away from the fashionable sea- 
side places, that one learns to know the stay-at-homers. 
llere one finds the real Riviera folk, and in this 
climate—kind to them always, not too cold in winter 
or too warm in summer—they live a free, independ- 
ent lifes Who would not, liberated from the fear of 
blizzards at one season or hot waves at the other? 
‘Yrdinary indoor avocations are performed out-of-doors, 
whenever possible; indeed, there is a general turn- 
ing of indoors out-of-doors. It is better so, for the 
houses are generally draughty, leaky, ill-smelling. 
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PICKING JASMINE AT GRASSE 


Nothing outside of Spain is as gaunt, 
bare, cheerless, as their interiors. On the 
other hand, nothing in the world is as 
attractive, engaging, fascinating, as is the 
immediate environment of those very 
houses. 

Outdoor life invades the village church 
itself. The pious worshiper there is not 
infrequently disturbed by little children 
at play, rushing boldly into the house of 
God (an open, not a shut, house, as are 
most Protestant churches) and scamper- 
ing out again before either priest or verger 
can catch them. Vox populi is vox Dei 
here. There is one, there are not many 
voices, as with us. The town’s one church 
is the church of all the people in the town. 
Again, the Provengal believes more than 
do most Frenchmen in the motto of France, 
“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” not only in 
matters political, but also social and relig- 
ious. The Roman Catholic religion is, in 
some respects, excellently adapted to this 
belief. Churches may reek with bad in- 
cense, and offend the fastidious with taw- 
dry images, but they are certainly no rich 
men’s exclusive clubs, as may be found 
nearer home. More than one leaf out of 


the Roman Catholic book might be taken 
62 


by Protestant pioneers. The latter must 
offer a religious service appealing to the 


senses as well as to the soul, if serious” 


headway is to be made among the freer- 
thinking but zsthetic French. Yet the 


-Roman Church seems securer on the R1- 


viera than elsewhere. Free-thinking has 
not gained ground here in the same propor- 
tion as in the manufacturing and socialistic 
districts further north. 

With the exception of the seaside re- 
sorts, Riviera. towns are mostly rock- 
villages, and look, I fancy, pretty much 
as they did in the days of the Greeks and 
Romans. In town-building, the early in- 
habitants crowned their hill-crests for two 
reasons: first, because they could be more 
easily defended ; and then, so that they 
would not encroach upon the rich soil 
below the crags.- Each town had and 
has its watch-tower, and a system of sig- 
nals was understood by the various vil- 
lagers as against the robber barons, just as 
another system of signals existed among 
the latter, by which, from their still more 
inaccessible eyries and castles, they com- 
municated with one another. 
turies of conflict, this arraying of class 
against class finally and fittingly resulted 
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PEASANTS AT GRASSE 


in the triumph of democracy. So emphatic charitableness. The French Revolution 
was this triumph that to-day no part of accomplished some good things, and not 
France is more alive to the spirit of equal- the least was the opportunity offered to 
ity than is Provence. ‘The peasant is farmers and husbandmen to be themselves 
quite as good as any lord. ‘True, the tall proprietors. When farms are rented, the 
towers still stand, the most prominent’ leases run three, six, or nine years, the 
objects in Grasse, Auribeau, Mougins, proprietor paying all taxes. ‘These taxes 
Gourdon, and other towns, but they are amount to about one-fifth of the farm’s 
now bell-towers fora more spiritual power.’ annual value, and the average of mort- 
Their sonority fills the air, morning, noon, gages may be put down for another fifth. 
and night, no longer for the brutalities of | Riviera farms produce wheat, corn, oats, 
war, but to call men to prayer, to bid’ grapes, olives, oranges, mandarins, lem- 
them begin or cease from their peaceful ons, figs, almonds, apricots, plums, mul- 
labors. 3 berries, peaches, pepper, flax, vegetables, 

The land is of moment to three classes salad-stuff, and flowers—for the last 
—proprietors, farmers, and husbandmen. named are raised here in genuine crops. 
As to the first, proprietorship in France During the greater part of the year the 
means something quite different from the wheat supply is quite insufficient for the 
existing status in any other European  people’s needs, and at any time it is actu- 
country, for in no other are four-fifths of ally higher in price than is the price here 
the rural owners actual cultivators of the of our Dakota product, which has had to 
soil. The multiplicity of littke farms in pay transportation charges, national and 
France surprises the foreigner. They local duties. Corn is ripe towards the 
have been, in this century, the country’s end of June, but while the quality is not 
economic salvation, and, if the large so bad, the fields themselves are weedy 
holders only knew it, their salvation also, to a-degree which would make an Ameri- 
for they have been so many arguments’ can farmer beside himself. ‘The gathering 


against envy, hatred, malice, and all un- of the grain crops is the principal summer 
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employment. As in Scriptural times, so 
now, the stranger may witness Riviera 
grain trodden out by oxen or horses on 
the stone pavement or esplanade in front 
of all the large barns. 

Like the wheat supply, that of wine 
is only half sufficient for this population. 
‘The lack is not so serious, however, since 
France makes it good without calling on 
foreign countries. It may not be realized 
that her wine-culture means between four 
and five million acres devoted to the 
growth of the vine. While the Var and 
Vaucluse parts of Provence haye many a 


delicious oil. The berry is not so large 
as the Spanish, but is more delicate in 
flavor. The Greeks are said to have 
brought the olive-culture here, when they 
began building Agathopolis (Agay) and 
Antipolis (Antibes). There is nothing 
more restful than an olive orchard. ‘The 
Mediterranean sunlight sifts in and set- 
tles serenely there. Seen through olive 
branches, Mentone, Eze, Cagnes, take 
on new picturesqueness. Out of the rich 
red soil underneath the trees are spring- 
ing violets and narcissus and giroflés. In 
the near neighborhood there are white 


good vineyard, the and rockier 


departments of the Basses-Alpes and the 
Alpes-Maritimes have few. Some of the 
peasant inhabitants buy a great store of 
grapes in the autumn, each family making 
its own wine for the year. ‘The phyllox- 
cra has played havoc here, as everywhere. 
lo counteract this pest a potass manure 
is used, also sulphate of carbon. Our 
own Catawba grape is more of a proof 
against the enemy than any native varie- 
tles,and hence has been extensively in- 
troduced. 

What the Riviera can produce, how- 
ever, and export too, is the olive and its 


THE LOWER CORNICE ROAD 


and pink clouds: the almond and peach 
trees are in blossom. Beyond and above 
the cultivable flower-belt a still more ven- 
erable quiet reigns among the now terraced 
olives. Only the wild sweet alyssum and 
daisies flower there, their whiteness rather 
ghostlike because of a row of funereai- 
looking cypresses, green-black against the 
orchard’s gray-green. Still above and 
beyond, the olives themselves are checked 
by lack of shelter ; instead, the Diaz-like 
cork-oaks and the white heather and the 
rose cystus are seen there. 

The peasant, armed with his pruning- 
hook, is already attacking his trees, The 
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66 
harvest is over. It has lasted from the 
end of October to the first of February, 
and has given constant employment to 
men, women, and children, to young and 
old. One often notes hardy nonagena- 
rians gathering the precious purple ber- 
ries, alongside wee children engaged in 
the same task, neither seeming fit for 
any kind of labor. The olives. are 
heaped in some cool spot and then put 
into bags and baskets which are sent to 
the mill. An ordinary tree will yield, say, 
thirty pounds of fruit and produce half 
as much oil. Like the Egyptian with his 
palm, so the Provengal uses every part of 
his olive. The oil-mill, with its horsehair 
presses (an unsavory place, it must be 
admitted), shows this. In addition to the 
value of the wood, fruit, and oil, out of 
the crushed stones a fuel is made, while 
the refuse is used later as manure for the 
trees. So the process goes on, year after 
year, olive to olive returning. 

If there is thus a tradition of Greece, 
the still-worked potteries of Vallauris, 
the amphitheaters of Fréjus and Cimiez, 
the bridge of Clausonne, the monument at 
Turbie, and the traces of the Via .Julia 
and the Via Aurelia right through Pro- 
vence, remind of Rome. ‘The peasants 
whose farms bordered those famous high- 
ways tilled the soil just as. these modern 
peasants do, and hence Virgil becomes 
the most appropriate of reading matter as 
we stroll along Riviera roads. Here one 
lives the Georgics and the _ Bucolics. 
Their old pastoral scenes are here faith- 
fully reproduced. If there is any one dis 
tinguishing mark of your Provengal peas 
ant, it is his reverence for tradition. He 
has a robust, honest satisfaction in doing 
just as his fathers did, and in letting 
the over-fed, over-conscious, over-civilized 
crowd at Nice and Cannes go its decadent 
way. ~The crops are the same as of yore, 
the toels the same—the plow and prun- 
ing-hook of the Bible are realized here. 
Like a Roman in his toga, so a touch of 
cold will bring out paterfamilias in his 
long striped cloak of homespun stuff. 
You may see its counterpart in Palestine 
to-day. But, whatever we may think about 
the women, the men are far from having 
the majestic carriage of the Arabs. 

If olives and roads and potteries bring 
back classic times, palms and aloes and 
terraced gardens speak of the Moorish 


The Outlook 


civilization which once flourished here. 
Out of steep hi!l and mountain-side those 
clever economists and landscape-gardeners 
quadrupled the production of the plain. 
Moorish manners still live in the danse 
moresguce, Which you may sometime see of 
a pleasant Sunday in a mountain village, 
but the more popular farando/e comes 
from a yet earlier period. 

The great golden drops against glossy 
foliage are so many evidences that this is 
an orange country. ‘The fruit is far from 
rivaling our Florida or California product, 
but it is delightfully toothsome all the 
same. While it sells well, the blossoms 
sell better. ‘The perfume-factories of 
Grasse use annually nearly six million 
pounds of flowers, mostly orange-blossoms, 
but also roses, violets, verbenas, jasmine, 
jonquils, cassia, and tuberoses. ‘The 
benefit to employed as well as to employ- 
ers may be noted in the fact that the 
savings bank is the finest building in the 
place, and that there is no grinding pov- 
erty at Grasse. ‘The Grassois are famous 
for their candied fruits, their almond and 
olive oil, their soaps, and, above all, for 
their perfumery. Half a million dollars’ 
worth of their products goes to the United 
States alone. In the factories, as in the 
supplying flower-fields (the latter cover- 
ing over sixty thousand acres), men and 
women have an equal chance at employ- 
ment. 

Most of the roses used in the perfu- 
meries are like our damask variety. ‘They 
are picked at dawn and stored, all dew- 
damp, in cellars. How satisfactory to the 
sight the rose-fields and terraces are, per- 
chance against a hazy olive background, 
perchance in the foreground some pic- 
turesque wayside shrine, at which the girls 
will kneel before beginning their labors! 
The roses go well with another stretch of 
green-gray in front—a fringe of African 
aloes marking the roadside. Beyond, it 
may be, there stand sentinels of tall euca- 
lyptus, or, better yet, solemn, dark-green 
parasol-pines. The nearer landscape 
is, likely enough, yellow with mimosa, 
and the further and higher yellow with 
furze. The scent of thyme and rosemary 
is borne down upon us. Still beyond, the 
porphyry hills are glowing every hour with 


sunset hues, yet in the distance there is 


always a moonlight effect from the snowy 
summits of the Maritime Alps. 
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WORKING PEOPLE 


BY CHARLES B. SPAHR 


VII. 
The Iron Centers 


. The first part of my visit to the iron 
district about Pittsburg might 
easily be turned into a chapter 
of “ Triumphant Democracy.” 
Indeed, there is no chapter in Mr. Car- 


‘Triumphant 
democracy 


-negie’s book that records industrial tri- 


umphs equal to those in his own mills. 
On the mechanical side they were far 
more impressive than the machinery 
exhibits .at the Chicago Exposition, and 
there was absolutely nothing at Chicago 
that compared with them in depicting 
the superiority of American to European 
methods of production. Nor was this 
superiority merely spectacular. In talk- 
ing with the managers I found that the 
fear of European competition was a thing 
of the past. They were all, so faras I 
know, protectionists ; but their protection- 
ism had none of the insistent quality that 
was to have been expected in the old 
citadel of that creed. It was almost like 
the bimetallism of Colorado bankers. 
They believed that it was for the good of 
the country, but they bad no need of it 
in their own industry. A _ large part of 
their product they were selling abroad, 
and their president told me _ that they 
could sell the whole of it—or about three- 
fifths of the entire steel product of Penn- 
sylvania—in foreign markets, if they cared 
todo so. The English price of rails was 
$22 aton. The cost of transporting rails 


-to England was over $5 a ton; yet they 


were able to overleap this barrier and 
sell their steel in the London market. 
Instead of needing a tariff to protect 
them against English competition, they 
were able to pay the twenty-five per cent. 
tariff which the railroad and _ shipping 
charges imposed in order to enter into 
competition with the English on. aes own 
ground, 


Such triumphs for American industry 
are not, indeed, peculiar to the 
Carnegie works. When I had vis- 
ited the iron-works in the South, 
I had found that they, too, were making 
heavy shipments abroad; anda week later, 
when talking with an extremely accurate 
as well as fair-minded official of the Ilh- 
nois Steel Company, I learned that the 
great competitor of the Carnegie Com- 
pany was able to pay the freight charges 
from Illinois to Belgium and still under- 
sell the Belgians. ‘The statement of the 
case made by the Illinois official was pe- 
culiarly compact. In the Belgian works, 
he told me, the average wages are less than 
75 cents a day. In the Illinois works the 
average wages are in the neighborhood of 
$1.75 a day. Yet the product of the IIli- 
nois works could be sold in Belgium for 
less than the product of Belgian works. 
I did not have the opportunity to visit the 
Illinois works, or I would probably have 
seen paralleled the sights that impressed 
me so much at Homestead and Braddock. 
But at the Pennsylvania works it did not 
require an acute observer to see the rea- 
son for these triumphs of American meth- 


Protection 
needless 


ods and American Everything 


seemed to be done by machinery. In the 
Southern iron-works great numbers of 
negroes were employed with wheel- 
barrows to carry heavy loads of fuel or 
ore or metal from one place to another ; 
but in the Carnegie works there was a 
great network of overhead tracks, on 
which nearly everything could be shifted 
in any direction by steam. And the steam 
itself was often generated in boilers heated 
by the gas that came from the coke and 
ore used in making the steel. As you 
looked about the great buildings, that 
which was memorable was the human solli- 
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tude in which these activities were carried 
on. Works covering acres, and costing 
in the neighborhood of a million dollars, 
would have hardly a hundred men scat- 
tered about them. _ Unfortunately, I had 
never seen European iron-works, so that 
an exact comparison was_ impossible. 
But when I thought of the swarming of 
men in every European industry I had seen, 
and even when I thought of the relative 
swarming in the iron-works in the South, 
I felt sure that where there was only one 
employee for something like ten thousand 
dollars of capital in these Carnegie works, 
there would be nearly ten in most parts 
of Europe. The contrast was mainly due, 
of course, to the fact that the dearness of 
labor about Pittsburg forced the intro- 
ductiori of costly machinery to economize 
it. But this machinery would not have 
proved an economy had not this dear 
labor been highly skilled and able to bear 
heavy responsibility during the long hours. 
The light-eating, heavy-drinking, apa- 
thetic labor of Continental Europe could 
not have been intrusted with this strenu- 
ous work. My escort explained to me, 
indeed, that nearly all the work was sim- 
ple, but he recognized that in many of 
the positions a moment’s inattention or 
the slightest error in judgment would cost 
the works incomparably more than the 
man’s wages. In its nervous intensity 
the work was hard, and where, it was hard- 
est, in the sense of involving the greatest 
responsibility, the men in charge were 
almost uniformly American—or at least 
English-speaking. ‘The irresponsible work 
was largely in the hands of the Huns and 
Poles, and of the negroes, who, like them, 
had been kept down by centuries of op- 
pression. ‘The superiority of American 
workmen, therefore, as well as the superior- 
ity of American methods, was at the basis 
of this triumph of American industry. 

It was obvious, however, that the tri- 
umphs were chiefly due to the 
management, and I therefore 
learned with the greatest in- 
terest the plan upon which the allied 
works were organized. ‘The allied plants 
included nearly every industry essen- 
tial to the production of steel, from the 
firing of the coke-ovens to the operation 
of the railroad. At the head of every 
department was a man who had been 
taken into the firm because of his business 


A Napoleonic 
republic 


[2 September 


promise, and who was paid according 
to the profits of the. works under him. 
Each of these heads of departments was 


‘also given an interest in the company, 
and thus a quality of work was secured 
which mere salaries would not bring. No> 


one connected with the management ex- 
cept Mr. Carnegie himself, said President 
Schwab, of the Steel Company, had ever 
invested a dollar. ‘The company was 
really a partnership rather than a cor. 
poration, and not one of the partners 
held his position by reason of inheritance 
or wealth. Only three of the thirty-three 
heads of departments were even graduates 
of technical schools or colleges, and one 
of the superintendents had been a common 
machinist only a few years ago. The 
whole organization recalled Napoleon’s 
definition of a republic when he said that 
the French Revolution meant “a career 
open to talent of every sort.” 

All that I saw of the management of the 
company carried out this idea. 
I was surprised, indeed, at the 
number of young men who had 
forged their way to the top. But talent 
has as little regard for the lines of age as 
for those of caste. Ability to do the work 
was evidently the prime requisite, and 
while the men at the heads of the depart- 
ments had too much social finish to per- 
mit the supposition that many of them 
had risen from the ranks of workmen, it 
was evident that their weekly luncheon 


Restored 
feudalism 


together was planned for its business sug- 


gestiveness and not for social diversion. 
A similar impression was made by the 
superintendents about the works. _ In fact, 
during the two days that I was under the 
escort of the men in charge, I received but 
one unfavorable impression. ‘This came 
from the spirit in which the workmen did 
their work. ‘They were cheerless almost 
to the point of sullenness. When the men 
looked at us it was rarely with the look of 
pride in their work or conténtment with 
their wages or cordial feeling toward those 
over them ; yet the work was full of respon- 
sibility, the wages high, and the managers 
were singularly efficient. ‘The sullen atti- 


tude, indeed, was absolutely intangible, 
and when my escort said that he had not ob- 
served it, there was absolutely nothing that 
I could cite as evidence. When, however, 
I left the circle of those who could explain 
the works, and took my lodgings in the 
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town of Homestead, where the workmen 
would explain themselves, I found that 
the impression I had gained was the only. 
one that had been possible. I had entered 
an entirely different industrial realm. The 
atmosphere was at times heavy with dis- 
appointment and hopelessness. Some of 
the men seemed afraid to talk. Even 
the Catholic priest—to whose class I am 
accustomed to go for fair statements of the 
relations of men to their employers—was 
unwilling to make any statement. The 
one thing he did say was something he 


supposed _ self-evident—-namely, that the 


men’s earnings were much lower than 
before the great strike. The absence 
of freedom resembled that of the small 
mining villages in the eastern part of the 


State. It was in sharp contrast. with 


the independence of the old trade-union 
towns in Massachusetts, and of the new 
factory towns in the South where the 
relations between employers and employ- 
ed are still cordial. If all that I saw 
while with the managers of the Carnegie 
works might be described under the title 
of * Triumphant Democracy,” nearly all 
that I saw while with the men might be 
described under the title of ‘ Feudalism 
Restored.” 

One of the first men whom I found to 
talk with was the famous 
Hugh O’Donnell, who was 
the spokesman of the strikers at the time 
of the Homestead riots and during the 
long strike that followed. He was not liv- 
ing in Homestead, but had merely returned 
from the East for a visit of a day or 
two with his mother. He told me that 
the Carnegie managers had made it im- 
possible for him to get work from any 
steel company in the country. . That he 
could not get such work was obvious, for 
since the strike he had been making his 
living much of the time as a reporter, 
though he was an_ expert roller—and 
rollers, the managers assured me, still re- 
ceived nearly $200 a month for their criti- 
cal work of exploding the ‘scale ”’ that 
forms about the steel and measuring with 
absolute accuracy the beams, rails, etc., 
that are made. The leader of the great 
lnbor war of seven years ago was still a 
man considerably under forty. His face 
was handsome and his speech unusually 
He did not, however, impress 
one with the reserve power of a born 


Hugh O’Donnel 


leader. He knew little about present 
conditions at Homestead, except the be- 
lief of his friends and sympathizers that a 
low and dishonorable‘class of. people had 


‘come to take the strikers’ places. On 


this point I learned from unbiased people 
that he greatly exaggerated the extent of 
the change, though from his standpoint, of 
course—as from that of Mr. Carnegie a 
few years before—all workmen were dis- 
honorable who had broken the command- 
ment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not take thy neigh- 
bor’s job.””. What O’Donnell knew most 
about was the history of the great strike, 
and I naturally went over with him the 
claims of the management respecting it. 
These were, in brief, that the strike had 
been fought, not to reduce wages, but 
to effect *'a sensible classification,” and 
that the trade-union had not only resisted 
such a classification, but had demanded 
the right to appoint the foremen. As tothe 
first of these claims. O’Donnell, without 
hesitation, admitted that there was a good 
dealof truth in it. ‘The union, he said, made 
a mistake in resisting a new classification. 
It was inevitable, because of the changing 
methods of production. Under the old 
system the roller was practically an inde- 
pendent contractor, receiving so much for 
every ton, and often receiving exorbitant 
pay when better machinerysincreased the 
output. Under the new system he was 
reduced to a mere wage-earner under a 
general superintendent for a whole divis- 
ion. The new classification, therefore, 
was largely a dethronement of the rollers, 
but, as is always the case, the best-paid 
men were also the best organized, and 
most ready to strike for their claims. 
They led in the strike, and the men re- 
ceiving lower pay followed, until both 
were disastrously defeated, and the last 
vestige of trades-unionism in the Car- 
negie works was destroyed. ‘The defeat, 
said O’Donnell, practically inevi- 
table, because other iron centers were 
already disorganized. ‘The union might 
have given in, but the uncompromising 
attitude of the management, which was 
thoroughly hostile to their union, practi- 
cally forced the strike upon them. As to 
the unreasonableness of the old classifi- 
cation, what Mr. O’Donnell said was in a 
marked degree a confirmation of what the 
managers had told me. As to the other 
important point, however—the charge that 
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the union had demanded the right to 
appoint the foremen—Mr. O’Donnell met 
President Schwab’s statement with a flat 
denia!. ‘There was no truth in it what- 
ever, he said. The Knights of Labor 
might somewhere have made such a 
demand, but no trade-union had ever ‘as- 
sumed to exert such a power. Between 
conflicting statements like these there 
seemed no possibility of harmony, except 
on the supposition that the union’s criti- 
cism of particular foremen had seemed 
to the management equivalent to an asser- 
tion of the right to appoint them. 

On the question of wages also there 
was difficulty, such as I ex- 
perienced nowhere else, in 
harmonizing the statements of 
employers and employed. During the 
previous seven weeks of my journey the 
employers had agreed pretty closely with 
the employed in reporting reductions in 
wages since 1892. In the cotton-mills of 
New England the cut had been twenty per 
cent.; on the cotton-fields of the South 
and among the carpenters and masons of 
Southern cities it had been nearly forty 
percent. The only great industry in which 
there had been no cut had been among the 
anthracite coal miners, and here the em- 
ployers agreed with the employed in report- 
ing a fearful reduction in the number of 
days the men worked. When, however, I 
reached the Carnegie works, where the 
great Homestead strike had taken place, 
I was surprised to be told at the office 
that average wages were actually higher 
than six years before. The department 
head in charge of the wage-rolls told me 
this. When, however, I went among 
the workmen, I found that the truth of 
this statement was indignantly denied. 
They admitted that wages were higher 
in the Carnegie works than anywhere 
else in the country. All the other steel- 
works, said one of them, must pay lower 
wages in order to compete. But when 
they came to compare present wages with 
those before the strike and the depression, 
they asserted that sweeping reductions had 
taken place. These reductions, however, 
were relatively light among the lower 
grades of labor. For example, a young 
fellow in thé engineers’ department, whom 
I met the first evening, told me that the 
common workmen, who used to get $1.40 
for ten hours, now get $1.32, while the 


Old wages 
and new 
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engineers, who used to get from $1.90 tc 
$2.75, now get from $1.70 to $2.25. The 
heavy reductions complained of wer 
among the men doing the most responsibl« 
work—especially among the rollers. Once 
workman in this department gave me a 
detailed statement of the changes, which 
ran as follows: “The man who had my 
job,” he said, “ used to get 19 cents a ton. 
when the capacity [output] was supposed 
to be forty tons a day, but we often ran 
to eighty. ‘From 19 cents the first cut 
was to 5% cents and the next to 4%. 
Then there was a ten per cent. raise. 
Now it is down again. Since the begin- 
ning of the year it has been about 4 cents. 
The capacity is now 120 tons.” The 
roller, he went on, used to get 22 cents a 


ton net, and now gets approximately 5% 


cents. If these statements were accurate. 
then men who used to get from $7.60 to 
$8.80 a day, or even more, now get from 
$4.80 to $6.60. I noted that the present 
wages of the rollers agreed with the employ- 
ers’ estimate of $200 a month if the rollers 
worked every day, and also that the old 
wages above referred to were no higher 
than the Carnegies claimed to be paying 
at the time of the strike. But otherwise 
there was no harmony between this man’s 
statement and that of his employers. In. 
asmuch as his manner seemed as judicial 
as theirs, and only ceased to be so when 
he got to talking about the black hatred 
of the men for the despotism over them, I 
determined to learn what unprejudiced 
town people thought about the matter. - 
Among the merchants I thought that 
Whatthe 1 observed the same absence of 
merchants free speech as existed among 
ae the working people. However, 
among those who talked with me who had 
been in business before the strike, there 
was not the least diversity of opinion 
about the severe reduction of wages. 
The first one I talked with’ put the 
case in darker colors than the work: 
men. ‘ Where we _ used to sell $2,500 
worth of furniture in a single month, 
we now sometimes barely sell $100 worth. 
We lost $8,000 at the time of the strike. 
We hadn’t the heart to try to collect of the 
people when they weren’t getting any 
wages, and some of them lost everything. 
including the homes on which they had 
made payments. A good many went away. 
and those who got their places again have 
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rarely got ahead and come back to pay 
up.’ When it became evident that the 
small shopkeepers took the same view as 
the workmen, I went to a man of wealth, 
whose sympathies were certain to be with 
the company, and whose knowledge of 
savings bank and real estate matters 
made his opinions of exceptional value. 
His statement of the case was singularly 
judicial, and to me was convincing. ‘The 
local merchants, he said, were apt to 
exaggerate the losses of their customers, 
because cheap trolley connection § with 
Pittsburg caused a great deal of the buy- 
ing to be done there. Nevertheless, it 
was perfectly clear to any one doing busi- 
ness in Homestead that the men were 
not getting as much money as formerly. 
He could not understand how any one 
could suppose that they did. 

But it was not the lowering of wages 
that caused the most bit- 
ter complaints among the 
men. Their wages, even when lowered, 
were not low, and most of them realized it. 
Their real grievances were the long hours, 
the Sunday labor, the strain under which 
they were compelled to work, and, above 
all—or rather at the basis of all—the want 
of freedom to organize. Nobody in Home- 
stead dared openiy to join a trade-union. 
The president said, without reserve, that 
he would discharge any man for this of. 
fense, and the men all understood that this 
was the foundation principle of the present 
order. So far as I could see, no secret 
union had yet grown up. The men who 
spoke most bitterly about the prohibition 
of unions said nothing to intimate that 


The real grievances 


they themselves were still members. ‘The 


union movement, to all appearances, was 
dead except in the hopes of the work- 
men. The management, I afterwards 
learned, believed that it was dead even 
here, and that most of the men were glad 
to have the union outlawed; but I saw 
nothing to’support this view. Some of 
the men I met did not wish to be con- 
nected with trades-unions. But there was 
not one of them but regarded the loss 
of the right to organize as a restriction of 
freedom. 

There was one man with whom I spent 
deal of time talking 
at torty who almost personified the 

cause of unionism. His name 
was Tom Crawford, and he was one 


of the most likable men I met on my 
journey. He had beenat the head of the Ad- 
visory Committee during the strike, and it 
was evident that he, rather than O’ Donnell, 
must have had the real direction of affairs. 
He had been born in England, and felt 
somewhat keenly his want of schooling— 
though it is doubtful if schooling would 
have developed his executive ability more 
than the post-graduate course he had been 
compelled to take. ‘I have always,” he 
said, ** hoped to educate myself, but, after 
my day’s work, I haven’t been able to do 


much studying. . . . After working twelvee 


hours, how can a man go to a library ?” 
Curiously enough, but typically enough, he 
spoke of himself as ¢ getting too old now,” 
though he was only thirty-six. I expressed 
my dissent from this view, but he replied, 
don’t know any roller over forty. If I 
can keep it up four years longer, | shall 
own my house, and be able to quit inde- 
pendently. . . . 1 have known old rollers, 
but they have all gone. An old man cannot 
become anything but a sweeper.” This 
observation agreed pretty well with what I 
myself had seen in the mills, and, when 
I referred to it in talking with the official 
of the Illinois Steel Company, a week later, 
he practically confirmed it. It is possible, 
therefore, that the ‘ increase of produc- 
tion ”’ that seems to come from men work- 


ing twelve hours a day is moré ‘than lost 


through enforced idleness at middle age. 
Moderate work until fifty-five might pro- 
duce more material goods—as well as 
healthier and better men—than excessive 
work ull even forty-five, followed by a 
protracted old age of partial idleness 
and frequent dependence. 

Both ‘Tom Crawford and the Illinois 
Work growing Steel Company’s official be- 
harder and heved that in the iron-mills 
hours longer Work is becoming harder as 
time goes on. It is not, however, requir 
ing more intelligence. Both men believed 
that, with the new machinery, less. skill 
is needed, but closer attention. ‘ We 
used to be able,” said Mr. Crawford, “ to 
take time to eat our meals like civilized 
human beings, but now we can only snatch 
up a bite as we work. . . . Last Friday, 
when my assistant sloped on account of 
trouble he got into, and I had a green hand 
to help me, I wasn’t able for twelve hours 
to get from my post an instant, for any 
purpose.” Both of these men also be- 
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72 
lieved that the hours were being length- 
ened. The Illinois Steel Company ofh- 
cial said that the twelve-hour day was 
always usual in blast furnaces, but that 
the eight-hour day was formerly common 
in steel-works. Now the twelve-hour day 
is almost universal in this country, though 
the eight-hour day is universal in Eng- 
land. Crawford’s statement was virtually 
the same, and the reason he assigned for 
the lengthening of hours here as con- 
trasted with the establishment of the eight- 
hour day in England was the general de- 
feat of unionism in the iron trade here, 
contrasted with its triumph in Great 
Britain. 

Crawford was not employed by the Car- 
negie Company, and therefore was 
able to speak freely in favor of 
: unionism. He, too, went over 
with me the struggles of 1892, and told 
of his arrest and imprisonment oa the 
charge of homicide and treason. In his 
case the imprisonment lasted but a single 
night—a hotel-keeper whom he did not 
know having gone on his bail, with the 
remark, ‘“* That man’s face is good enough 
for me.”’ During the one night of im- 
prisonment, however, he did not sleep 
at all, because the prison bed was foul 
with vermin. ‘I have always worked 
for a living,” he said, “* but we have kept 
clean.” As I looked about the parlor, I 
felt that his pride on this point was fully 
justified. The story that followed, how- 
ever, was of less interest than his com- 
ments upon present grievances. The chief 
grievance, as I have said, was the length 
of the hours; but the feature of the long 
hours he complained of most bitterly was 
the Sunday labor. “ Even the blast fur- 
naces,” he said, ‘“‘ could be coked down, if 
the managers wished it; and if the mills 
would close at one o’clock on Saturday, 
as they do in England, there would be no 
need of Sundiy repairing. ... If the 
Evangelical Alliance, that is trying to get 
the mills to run less on Sunday, would 
apply to some of the workmen, they would 
find that we want to work on Sunday less 
thanthemanagerssay. .. . I don’t believe 
in Sunday work. It is against the law of 
the land and against the law of God. The 
man who gives the people libraries and 
compels them to work on Sundays is 
false.” This feeling against Sunday labor, 
which was so strong in Crawford, seemed 


Sunday 
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to be general. One of the first Irishmen 
I talked with spoke of the increase of 
Sunday labor as a result of the overthrow 
of unionism. ‘The union,” he said. 
“always restricted Sunday work.” Stil! 
another workman spoke of the complete 
disappearance of the old rule of double 
pay for Sunday work. Since the union’s 
disappearance it was rare:‘to have even 
“time and a half” allowed for Sunday 
work. As I heard their complaints about 
Sunday labor I was reminded of the fact 
that western Pennsylvania is the strong- 
hold of Presbyterianism, and I was glad 
to see that the Calvinistic tradition that 
gave Anglo-Saxon workmen their free 
Sunday was here an influence in behalf 
of the Celt, the German, and the Hun. 
No town I have ever visited observed 
Sunday much better than 
Homestead. It is emphatic- 
ally a town of saloons. Yet 
on Sunday not a single saloon among the 
many I passed bore the faintest sign of 
being open. My own “hotel’’ was mere- 
ly a saloon and restaurant, with a few bed- 
rooms on the second story. Yet, when 
I returned to it at noon on Sunday, and 
again when I returned about five o’clock, | 
was absolutely unable to get in. The pro- 
prietor had gone off for the day, his son 
had gone off; and both the servants had 
followed their example. At noon I was 
able to get a lunch elsewhere, but when | 
returned toward evening and was unable 
to wash and dress in preparation for dinner 
with an official, I felt that Sunday closing 
in Homestead was perhaps a trifle too 
effectual. In the main, Homestead was 
an unattractive town, but its enforcement 
of Sunday laws was far from being its only 
hopeful feature. The private houses— 
except the shanties on the company 
grounds occupied by the strike-breakers 
in 1892—-were much better than those of 
the mining towns, and the schools were in 
the happiest possible contrast. The build. - 
ings were good and the teachers compe. 
tent. The high-school attendance was 
small, it is true, for a place of five thou- 
sand people—hardly a quarter what it 
would be in New England or the West—- 
but in the grammar grades there was no 
thinning out because of child labor in the 
works. This evil was unknown at Home- 
stead, and even the Hungarians were apt 
to keep their children in school longer 
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than the law required. In one of the 
schools I visited there was a _ well-con- 
ducted manual-training course, established 
by the generosrty of President Schwab ; 
at the mills there were weekly chemistry 
classes conducted by mill officials; and 
in their homes a goodly number of boys 
were pursuing scientific courses under the 
Scranton School of Correspondence. This 
school is widely advertised, and some of its 
agents allow themselves to promise far too 
much to the boys who follow its curricu- 
lum; but what I saw and heard of its work- 
ings convinced me that it was really a great 
educational institution. Everybody whose 
judgment I trusted said the papers sent 
back to the school by the pupils were criti- 
cised by first-class men, and that the boys 


were not only well guided, but kept inter- | 


ested in their work. Some of the workmen 
I talked with were inclined to ridicule the 
boast of the officials that workmen could 
rise from the ranks. When I referred 
to the superintendent who had been an 
assistant machinist a few years before, 
they told me that he was Mr. Carnegie’s 
cousin. A workman could not rise, they 
said, unless he toadied to the manage- 
ment. Yet all the pessimism about what 
a workingman could do did not involve 
hopelessness about the future of a work- 
ingman’s children. The boy who, after 
twelve hours inthe mill, had the grit to do 
good work in the correspondence school 
was in the line of promotion, and the ex- 
ceptional boy who could not only follow 
drawings, but manage men, might become 
foreman or even superintendent. Besides 
the schools thus open, there were the 


libraries established by Mr. Carnegie. 


The one in the beautiful building at 
Homestead was hardly in working order 
at the time of my visit, but the work that 
was being done by the corresponding 
institution at Braddock showed me what 
it would accomplish. At Braddock the 
library supplied books to as many persons 
as there were families in the city, while 
the lecture hall, the swimming-bath, the 
billiard-rooms, etc., seemed to afford the 
- residents all the advantages of a lyceum, 
a symnasium, and a club-house. The 
terms at which these advantages were 
ot!vred were of the most nominal descrip- 
tion—$l for three months to employees 
and $2 to others. The library was free 
tow'l, I had appreciated Tom Crawford’s 


sarcasm about the offer of these things to 
men who worked twelve hours a day, but 
they certainly seemed of immense ad- 
vantage to the families of workingmen, if 
not to the workingmen themselves. 
Ail that I saw at Homestead convinced 
me that Mr. Carnegie was 
Mr. Carnegie’s unusually sincere in his de- 
imperialism 
7 sire for the welfare of his 
employees. President McKinley is not 
more so in his desire for the welfare of 
Luzon. But the fatal defect which Mr. 
Carnegie attributes to the President’s pol- 
icy in the Philippines permeates his own 
policy at Homestead. ‘The government at 
Homestead aims to be government for the 
people, but its fundamental principle is 
that there shall be no government by the 
people. He who joins an organization of 
the employees at Homestead to resist the 
absolute supremacy of the employers is 
warned in advance that he can accomplish 
nothing except hisown ruin. ‘This policy 
is not, indeed, that which Mr. Carnegie 
employed when he was directly in charge. 
In an unusual degree he sympathized with 
the organization of the men for self gov- 
ernment. But the imperialist policy in its 
most absolute lines is the one pursued 
and avowed by the present head of the 
Carnegie company. Charles M. Schwab, 
by reason of his ability and convictions, 
quite as muchas by reason of the position 
he occupies, is probably the foremost 
representative of those who would extir- 
pate every tendency toward industrial 
democracy. It was my pleasure to have 
a long talk with him after my talk with 
some of the union sympathizers at Home- 
stead; and I never heard unionism so 
vigorously dealt with. Furthermore, the 
position he took was one that had the 
support of his conscience as well as of his 
interests. He _ believed that complete 
individual independence was the only 
method of developing strong manhood, 
and his hostility to trade-unions— because 
they undermined individual responsibility 
—extended to all fraternal organizations. 
He did not, indeed, oppose corporations— 
in which all the stockholders agree to 
act as a unit according to the decision 
of the majority; but when I asked him 
about trusts, I found that he was nearly 
as hostile to them as to the labor unions, 
and his reasons were almost identical. 


‘The ‘trust, he said, made its individual 
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members look to artificial prices for their 
profits, instead of looking to improve- 
ments in their own methods of produc- 
tion. Sooner or later the artificial prices 
stimulated outside competition, which 
forced the pool to collapse and left its 
members worse off than if they had never 
joined it. The trade-union, he thought, 
had a like effect upon the workmanship of 
its members. ‘Their tendency to rectrict 
apprentices was thoroughly hostile to the 
public welfare, and their arbitrary rules 
embarrassed the introduction of machin- 
ery. When I asked him whether he had 
ever known trade-unions to strike against 
improved machinery, he said that he had 
not known them to do so in this country, 
but that it had happened in England, and 
that the power of the English unions was 
causing the decay of manufacturing in 
England. I referred, of course, to the 
decades of unfulfilled, prophecy that the 
trade-unions would have this influence 
upon English industry, and questioned 
whether the present forebodings would be 
justified. Heassured me, however, that in 
the iron industry the decline was already 
apparent, and that German iron-works, as 
well as American, were rapidly gaining on 
their English competitors. A brilliant fu- 
ture awaited the German works, and a dis- 
mal one the English, because the German 
works were not hampered by the unions, 
while the English were simply in their 
fetters. If the iron industry in America 
was to go forward, it, too, must be free. 
The arraignment of trade-unionism was 
little short of brilliant until President 
Schwab turned to conditions in Home- 
stead. Even here he showed how thor- 
oughly he was convinced of the righteous- 
ness of his policy. ‘The great body of the 
employees, he said, were glad to have 
the unions suppressed, In support of 
this view he cited the report of an Eng- 
lish expert who had been given permis- 
sion to go through the mills and _ talk 
with the men at their work. When I 
queried whether a census taken in this 
way was reliable, he stated that during 
the Homestead strike two hundred of 
his hands at Braddock had _ sent? in 
their names, offering to go to Homestead, 
open the mills, and crush the strike. To 
me this offer of workingmen to incur the 
hatred of their fellows seemed evidence of 
servility, but to him it was evidence that 
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non-union men were glad to help over- 
throw unionism. Thediscontentthat I had 
found he believed to be exceptional. He 
did not believe that hours had been length- 
ened or Sunday work increased, and he 
was sure that the books of the company 
showed that the average wages were higher 
in 1893 than in 1892, in 1894 than in 1893, 
in 1895 than in 1894, and so on, advancing 
with each succeeding year. In short, he 
was convinced that the suppression of the 
union had been a benefit to the employees 
as well as to the company, and he was 
therefore prepared, for the good of the 
governed, to suppress with an iron hand 
any axtempt on their part at self-govern- 
ment. 
After this talk with President Schwab 
_ had another day in JI lome- 
je conclusion stead, and I spent a good 
, part of it among members of 
the middle classes, in an attempt to har- 
monize the conflicting statements of em- 
ployers ard workingmen. As regards the 
contentment of the employees, I found 
nothing to justify the optimism of the off- 
cials. The ablest and broadest man I met— 
a young Baptist’: minister who had once 
been a coke-burner, and who still knew as 
much about the lives of laborers as he did 
about the higher criticism—told me that he 
had to make it his mission to give the men 
all the encouragement he could, and keep 
them from thinking about their grievances, 
though he believed that many of these 
were real enough. The discontent and 
discouragement prevalent made the men 
skeptical and bitter. ‘The more I heard 
upon this point, the more I was convinced 
that the officials were too far removed 
from their employees to know anything 
about their sentiments. As regards wages, 
the singular contradiction in statements 
was finally explained. I was talking with 
an old clerk in the Carnegie works, and the 
warmth with which he praised the chem- 
istry classes conducted by the officials led 
me to expect from him a repetition of the 
official statement about wages. When | 
asked him about this matter, however, his 
view proved to be that of the men; and 
when I spoke of the reported increase, 
he said that the books of the company 
showed an increase since 1892, but only 
because a day’s work was so frequently 
reckoned at twelve hours instead of eight. 
and because the men in 1892 had lost five 
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months on account of the strike. As 
regards the extent to which hours had 
been lengthened and Sunday work in- 
creased, I gradually reached the conclu- 
sion that the officials had underestimated 
it much less than the partisans of the 
union had overestimated it. Even here, 
however,’ while the old unionists ex- 
aggerated their losses, they were quite 
right in thinking that the death of union- 
ism would mean the death of all hope of 
a future shortening of hours. Legislation 
might accomplish the reduction, but legis- 
lation of value to workingmen is rarely se- 
cured except when powerful organizations 
of workingmen demand its enactment and 
compel its enforcement. Acting as_ indi- 
viduais without organization, the workmen 
are helpless. Every man among them 
may be convinced that shorter hours and 
a iree Sunday are for the good of their 
class, but no man among them will cut 


his own wages and risk his own job unless 
assured that his fellows will co-operate. 


You might almost as well attempt to run 
the Government by permitting each citizen 


to contribute what he pleases, as attempt 
to advance the general interests of labor 
by permitting each workman to contribute 
what he pleases. ‘The bulk of men are 


willing to do their share, but require 
assurance that others will do theirs. This 
assurance of co-operation can come only 
through organization. So long as the 
organization of iron-workers prohib- 


ited, the exhausting and demoralizing 


twelve-hour day and Suffday labor are 


bound to remain. ‘Trade-unions have 
their features of danger, as I was shortly 


to see In studying the labor movement in 
Chicago, but the prohibition of trade- 
unions, as exemplified at Homestead, 
leaves the working classes without the 
hope of a better future. 


The Average Man 


By Hamlin Garland 


His face had the grimness of granite ; 
It was bleached and bronzed by the sun 
Like the coat on his poor ‘narrow shoulders, 
And his hands showed the work he had done. 
His dim eyes were weary and patient, 
And he smiled through his pallor and tan. 
A wistful, sad smile, as if saying, 
I’m only an average man. 


I can’t be a hero or poet, 
Nor a dictator wearing a crown. 
I'm only the hard-working servant 
Of those set above me. I’m down, 
And it’s no use complaining— 
I'll get along the best way I can, 
And one o’ these days ‘Il come morning 
And rest for the average man. 


He wages all battles and wins them, 
He builds all turrets that tower 
Over walls of the city to tell 
Of the rulers and priests of the hour. 
Without him the general is helpless, 
The earth but a place and a plan. 
He moves all and clothes all and feeds all, 
This sad-smiling average man. 


Then I lifted my hand in a promise, 
With teeth set close, and my breath 
Held hard in my throat, and I uttered 
A vow that shall outlive death. 
I swear that the builder no lon er 
To me shall be less than the plan ; 
Henceforward be guerdon and glory 
And hope for the average man. 
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FOR THE LITTLE 


The Queen and the Twelve Caskets 


By Mary Allaire 


ter’s hut in the deep 
woods—a very tiny 
house, and about it 
there were only the wild 
flowers growing, and the 
moss on the roof and 
about the door-stones. Avery poor house, 
you would say, but it held a priceless jewel, 
a darling little baby girl, who was so beauti- 
ful that the people who lived in the woods 
said she was touched by fairies because her 
mother died when she was a baby. Not 
only was baby Olga the most beautiful of 
children, but she was one of the best of 
children. She was happy and _ kind. 
When a-tiny baby she would’ lie in her 
rough cradle with its bed of pine needles 
covered by a shawl, and sing and listen 
until her father said, “ She is spoken to 
by some one.” He did not know that all 
the songs that the birds had sung in the 
pine-trees were sung to her over and 
over in the pine bed, that he wished he 
could change to down. You see _ the 
fairies had not touched the father’s ears. 
The baby grew, and the father had to 
build a gate, lest the baby should wander 
away in the woods while he was working 
and be lost. He did not know of the 
dwarf in the far woods who passed his 
home every day, and looked at the baby. 
The dwarf was very ugly, and most chil- 
dren ran when they saw him, because they 
never looked in hiseyes. Olga, when first 
she saw him through the little wooden 
gate, looked right in his eyes, and then 
held out her arms to go to him. Huis 
face glowed with a soft light, and for'a 
moment was beautiful. ‘One black spot,” 
he murmured, as he looked in Olga’s eyes ; 
“it must never be two; and a shadow 
fell on him as he walked hurriedly into 
the woods. | 
Olga grew stronger and more beauti- 
ful every day. One day the wood-chopper 
6 


went into the woods in his new green 
suit, and without his ax. When he 
came back at sunset there was a beautiful 
woman with him. He smiled as she looked 
in his face. As they came nearer; the 
woman stopped and looked at the beauti- 
ful child at the gate. Olga shivered and 
gave a little cry, at which her father 
ran forward and caught her up in his arms. 
“ Thy beautiful mother; to love thee,” he 
whispered. But Olga hurried into the 
house. 

The mirror which the new mother loved 
told her every day that the little girl was 
the more beautiful, and she hated the child 
more and more, and grew uglier and uglier 
toher. One day, as the little girl came in 
from the woods crowned with flowers, the 
mother drove her out of the house and 
into the deep woods. In the woods the 
little girl saw a bear, and began to 
run. She ran and fran, until she saw 
an open door. Through this she went, 
shutting it quickly after her. In the cor- 
ner was a pile of skins. On this she sat 
down, and soon, tired out, dropped to 
sleep. ‘Fhe dwarf who owned the house 
and the woods came home. There on the 
pile of skins was the beautiful child he 
loved somuch. Now he would have some- 
thing to love and care for. He became 
happier, and sang gayly at his work, and 
forgot that he was deformed and ugly. 
The little girl loved him, and her joy and 
happiness made her even more beautiful 
than she had been. One command only 
he gave her—she must never open the 
door when he was away. 

One day, when she was alone, the little 
girl heard a voice asking her to open the 
door. Olga hesitated a moment, and then 
went forward toward the door. ‘“ How 
the wind blows!’’. she thought, as she 
heard the branches beating against each 
other. ‘‘ Please open the door. The pearls 
will get wet,’ said the sweet voice. “! 
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brought them for you.” Olga opened the 
door at once. ‘There was her stepmother 


scowling. She quickly threw the stout 


string she held around Olga’s neck twice, 
gave a twitch, and Olga fell, gasping for 
breath. ‘The wind blew furiously ; the 
dwarf suddenly appeared running toward 
the hut, an open knife in his hand. He 
cut the string on Olga’s throat, and carried 
_ her to her couch of pine needles, saying, 
sorrowfully, The one black spot.” Little 
Olga put her arms around his neck and 
showed him how sorry she was because she 
had not obeyed him. He told her that 
she must never again open the door when 
he was away; that he loved her, and _ be- 
cause he loved her, he wished to keep her 
from harm. 

The next week the dwarf was away 
again. She heard a voice, winning and 
sweet, asking her to open the door. The 
wind began to blow at once, and Olga 
listened. “Open the door, little girl,” 
pleaded the voice. 

“1 cannot,” answered Olga. The wind 
sang softly. 

“I have a beautiful pony to take you 
through the woods. I brought it to you,”’ 
pleaded the voice. Olga got up quickly. 
At once the wind began to blow, the 
branches of the trees to beat the house, 
but Olga would not listen. She dropped 
the bar and opened the door. ‘There was 
her stepmother holding a bear, big and 
brown, by the ears, a stout rope in her 
other hand. In amoment the little girl 
found herself tied on the bear’s back, and 
he was tearing through the woods. ‘The 
bushes scratched the little girl, but not 
her face—for her fairy godmother had 
decreed that her face should always be 
beautiful. 

On and on went the bear, bounding in 
terror because of the burden he could not 
throw off. 

Coming through the woods from another 
direction was a gay party of hunters. Sud- 
denly the bear tumbled over. The little 
girl did not move or cry out. The party 
rode up, and the most beautiful of all the 
hunters, the one in the most splendid 


suit, knelt on one knee before the little. 


girl, saying, ‘“ I have found my Queen.” 

Tenderly the little girl was lifted from the 
ground, and on to the back of the King’s 
se, for he would have itso. Hewalked 


side her, and his escort far behind. 


They reached the palace, where the King’s 
stepmother greeted them, and knelt before 
‘her future Queen,” she said; for the 
King’s stepmother had fairy powers, and 
knew the future. 

‘You are beautiful, my dear, the most 
beautiful woman in the world, sweet and 
good; but there is one black spot.”’ ‘The 
little girl knew what she meant, and 
blushed. 

Now she lived like a princess; she 
studied all the difficult things princess¢s 
have to learn to make good queens. 

At last the day came when she was 
to marry the King. ‘There were great 
preparations, and when everything was 
ready the King’s stepmother came to her 
and said, ‘‘ Remember the black spot ; do 
not make it two black spots.” Olga hung 
her head. 

The next day the King and the Queen 
were walking in the garden, when the 
King, kissing the Queen’s hand, said,‘* My 
love, we will reign as one. Here are the 
twelve caskets in which are the secrets of 
the kingdom. Eleven thou mayst read 
and know.as Ido. ‘The twelfth must not 
be known to any in the kingdom, for 
great sorrow will ccme when the casket 
is opened.”’ 

The caskets were carried by twelve 
pages to the Queen’s room. ‘The days 
were so filled with pleasure that the Qucen 
did not have time to open the caskets; 
she did not even remember them. 

One day the King was busy with the 
treasurer, and the rain kept the Queen 
indoors. “She saw the caskets, and avent 
up to the table on which they stood; 
each held.a paper, which the Queen tun- 
folded. ‘They were most uninteresting. 
‘‘ Aforesaid parties of the first part,” read 
the Queen. “How stupid! Oh, how 
stupid !” yawned the Queen. She stood 
before the twelfth.. “ I'll just peep,” she 
said. She raised the cover, and out flew 
a beautiful bubble. It floated out of the 
window, and the Queen laughed, showing 
her pretty dimples, saying, “The first 
secret that was interesting! It looked like 
a bubble.” The Queen that night saw 
that the King looked worried. ‘She was 
more loving and tender than ever. “1 
did not mean to trouble you, my love, but 
a great waterspout has swept over many 
miles of coast line, and the people are 
suffering.” 
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The months went past. A darling baby 
came to make the King and Queen hap- 
pier, if that were possible. | 

The Queen grew more beautiful and 
more tender with the King, and he loved 
her more than ever. She kept close to 
him always, and was the happiest of wo- 
men. It was her wish that the baby 
should be in her sight always. The 
perple loved her more and more, for 
she was a mother Queen, not merely a 
Queen. 

One day the King, the Queen, and the 
Prince were in the royal carriage. ‘There 
was a shadow on the King’s brow. ‘The 
sun had been shining brightly, but now 
it had disappeared. Every few minutes 
the King glanced at the Queen. 

“My love, did you open the twelfth 
casket ?” 

“No, no!” laughed the Queen. ‘The 
liugh was turned to a shriek: the little 
Prince was gone. ‘The King and Queen 
sat alone in the reyal carriage. In wrath 
the King stood up. ‘“ You are wicked! 
The casket was opened. Leave the king- 
dom !” 

The Queen was driven out of the city, 
and into the deep woods, where the King 
had found her. 

Now the people sorrowed more than 
ever. The Queen, the beautiful Queen, 
was gone; the King was shut in the 
palace, and there was no Prince for the 
people to love. 

The dwarf sat in the woods watching 
the palace. ‘ One black spot,” he mut- 
tered, “ but now two.” The King’s good 
stepmother leaned from her casement win- 
dow, looking toward the coast. ‘* One 
black spot, and now two, and yet so 
beautiful and loving! Oh, the moans of 
the people !”’ 

The King’s stepmother determined to 
find the Queen. Day after day the step- 


mother hunted for her lost daughter, as 
Through the woods she 


she called her. 
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called, and the wind carried her voice far. 
You would have thought it was the wind, 
but it was really the millions of fairies 
who love to help the good and kind and 
forgiving, who repeated the call over and 
over again like echoes through the woods. 

One day she persuaded the King to go 
hunting. He went into a cave, out of a 
storm. ‘There he saw, far in the darkness, 
a white figure. He went nearer and nearer. 
The light at last enabled him to see that 
itwas awoman. As he bent over her she 
whispered, “‘ I did open the twelfth cas- 
ket. I opened it. Sorrow, sorrow ever 
since !” | 

The King took her in his arms and 
kissed her. ‘* My love, I was cruel,” he 
murmured. | 

“Never. Always kind, but I brought 
sorrow and sadness and loss to the king- 
dom.” ‘The King bent his head, and the 
Queen sought forgiveness with her eyes. 
‘There was a low, faint murmur in the cave, 
and the whir of wings. ‘ The winds of 
peace and truth, obedience and _ love,” 
whispered the Queen, and a soft breeze 
moved through the cave. ‘The hunters’ 
horns called for the King. He raised the 
Queen to her feet, and, leading her to the 
mouth of the cave, he called to his nobles, 
“The joy of life has returned,” and they 
all knelt before the Queen, who rode again 
on the King’s horse to the city, the people 
shouting with gladness and pointing to 
the palace. 

The King hurried his horse. As they — 
entered the palace gates, there stood the 
royal Prince holding the hands of the 
dwarf and the King’s stepmother. ‘“ Pure, 


spotless, true, and strong. A queen moth- 


er,” they said, as they put the Prince in 
the arms of the Queen. 

When the Queen turned with the young 
Prince in her arms, the dwarf, the step- 
mother of the King, and the King saw 
that she stood straighter and taller and 
was more beautiful than ever. 


An Appeal to the Fathers' 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, of Boston, has 
given us the fruit of many years’ study in 
a critique upon the working of our pcliti- 
cal institutions which is worthy of the 
attentive consideration of every thought- 
ful patriot. It is conceived in the spirit 
of Lord Bacon’s aphorism: ‘* Since things 
change for the worse spontaneously, if 
they be not altered for the better design- 
edly, what end will there be of the ev:l ?” 
That our institutions were admirably de- 
signed, and that they have on the whole 
worked beneficially, Mr. Bradford has no 
doubt. As little doubt has he that, like 
all human constructions, they need repair 
and readjustment, and show signs of 
weakness under the increased strain of a 
changed time. ‘The readjustment that he 
urges, and in which he is supported by 
an array of expert testimony, is not in 
any change -of the Constitution. The 
difficulty of changing it he regards as one 
of its chief merits. His: proposition is 
that we should “ learn to work the Con- 
stitution as it is.” The leading principle 
on which our government is based may 
be said to be the separation of executive 
and legislative power; the leading cause 
of failure, that we have never carried the 
principle into effect, ‘“‘ except in the town 
governments peculiar to New Fngland.” 
What we have in practice, as distinguished 
from what we have on paper, is govern- 
ment by the legislature, which in the 
States has reduced the executive to insig- 
nificance, and in the Nation has greatly 
encroached upon the theoretical inde- 
pendence of the executive, as Professor 
Woodrow Wilson showed ten years ago in 
his book on “ Congressional Government.” 

The incapacity of the legislature, 
whether State or National, for govern- 
mental functions seems to be generally 
suspected, to say the least. Mr. Bradford 
enlarges upon this. Its members are not 
elected for special fitness; they represent 
at most only local interests; personal 
responsibility for the general welfare is 
correspondingly minimized ; general inter- 


| The Lesson of Popular Government. By Gamaliel 
Biacdtord. In Iwo Volumes. #4. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. New York. 
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ests are constantly sacrificed to local and 
private interests by log-rolling and lobby- 
ing; there is an increasing tendency to 
profligate expenditures, and the anarchy 
already existing in its conduct of financial 
matters is characteristic of the anarchical 
character and tendency of the present 
working of government: by a legislature. 
So far has this gone that in our largest 


States there are practically two execu- 


tives, the official one and the non-official, 
so that the Governor finds either his rival 
or his director in the Boss, who, by the 
aid of adherents in the legislature, is 
often able to dictate or to neutralize his 
action. 

In this fact, so odious to all but place- 
hunters and spoilsmen, Mr. Bradford justly 
recognizes a distorted reflection of the 
idea of the framers of our National Con- 


‘stitution, of which our State Constitutions 


are’ more or less padded copies. ‘Their 
theory of the executive contemplated a 
leader of that public opinion which is the 
working and the conservative force in a 
repyblic. They certainly did not expect 
that leadership to be exercised by a legis- 
lature in which public opinion is at best 
represented only in incoherent fractions. 
Nor did they expect his preregatives to 
be shorn as they have been in the matter 
of appointments by the legislative usurpa- 
tion styled the courtesy of the Senate,” 
or that his sphere of control would be 
also narrowed by the operation of a Civili 
Service Reform promoted mainly by his 
own abdication of power to avert worse 
evil through. legislative interference. As 
the alternative to the growth of personal 
government by an irresponsible bossism, 
with political ruin in the sequel, Mr. 


Bradford deems it urgent to reinstate in 
‘practice the constitutional theory of per- 


sonal government in place of the imper- 
sonal and irresponsible government by 
legislature that has largely supplanted it. 
In other words, he would restore to the 
executive, both State and Federal, its 
proper initiative and leadership, for safe: 
guarding the exercise of which the legis 
lature in the role of a vigilant critic can 
doubtless be relied on. 


To accomplish this no new measure 15 
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deemed necessary, but only a revival and 
permanent establishment under suitable 
regulations of the practice followed by 
Washington and his Cabinet. ‘This was, 
in fact, proposed in 1881, in a@bill to 
give the Secretaries of the executive de- 
partments seats on the floor of the Senate 
and the House, with the right of debate 
on matters relating to their business, and 
with the duty of answering inquiries and 
giving information thereupon. ‘This bill 
was signed by all the members of the 
committee reporting it, but was never 
heard of after its introduction. Mr. Brad- 
ford enters at great length into the reasons 
that may be urged for it and againstit. It 
would, of course, make it impossible to 
pay election debts by Cabinet seats. Only 
men of the highest ability could “ fill the 
bill.” The chief benefit would be in 
locating responsibility. A politician Presi- 
dent could hardly play into the hands of 
Congressional intriguers, were independ- 
ent members or the minority to have the 
right of publicly “ heckling ”’ his represent- 
atives on the floor. In recommending 
such a measure Justice Story emphasized 
this point in 1833, saying, “ If corruption 
ever eats its way silently into the vitals 
of this republic, it will be because the 


people are unable to bring responsibility . 


home to the executive through his chosen 
ministers.” Add to this that the Presi- 
dent, if represented in public debate by 
his lieutenants, is no longer in a retire- 
ment which discloses his views and policy 
only in an occasional message. Brought 
into direct and open contact with all im- 
portant public questions, he has at least 
the opportunity of a real leadership in 
place of a titular. 

“Then,” argues Mr. Bradford, ‘ would 
become possible that which is at once 
most needed and most lacking in our poli- 
tics—personality.” We regret lack of 
space to quote at length. The same 
measure is, in his mind, even more urgent 
in the State governments. Thus to invig- 
orate and purify State administration is 
required for the maintenance of that polit- 
ical equilibrium between the States and 
the general Government which is an essen- 
tial part of our constitutional theory, but 
is threatened by the centralizing tenden- 
cies that have been at work since the 
Civil War. Mr. Bradford quotes from the 
lat2 Covernor Russell’s address to the 
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Massachusetts Legislature in 1893, urging 
the importance of “the reform of existing 
machinery for the discharge of executive 
duty—machinery now without system, and 
destructive of that executive responsibility 
and supervision which the Constitution 


devolves upon the Governor, and for the 


proper exercise of which it meant to make 
him at all times amenable to the people.” 
But since legislatures care nothing about 
that, Mr. Bradford thinks that some can- 
didate for the Governorship will have to 
carry the demand directly to the people, 
and make it the winning issue in the can. 
vass, before the change can come. The 
beginning of such a return to the way of 
the fathers of the republic seems to him 
more practicable and promising if tried 
first in the States rather than in the Fed- 
eral sphere. 

We lack space to follow Mr. Bradford 
in regard to city executives and city char- 
ters, or in his criticism of various proposi- 
tions for curing our political disorders, as 
by the election of Senators by the people, 
proportionate representation, the initiative 
and referendum, etc., none of which he 
regards as a plaster that will cover the sore. 


Aside from his main proposition, there is. 


nothing which seems -to him of great 
moment but a return to the abandoned 
principle of election by a majority, with a 
second ballot when necessary between the 
two highest on the poll, as in Prussia. 
The abandonment of majority for plural- 
ity rule, with evils notably illustrated in 
New York City, has had, he judges, a 
more pernicious political effect than any 
other single measure. ‘To the student of 
our constitutional theory and practice, the 
value of Mr. Bradford’s work is in its 


cogent plea for return to the true theory 


of government bya responsible executive. 
as still practiced in the New England 
town, from the false practice of govern- 
ment by an irresponsible legislature, which 
inevitably falls a prey to bossism in the 
pay of private, class, and corporate inter- 
ests against the interests of the people—a 
practice which grew from a traditional! 
fear of the executive, and now is doubly 
condemned by the factthat executives are 
no longer feared and legislatures no longer 
trusted. | 

But, as the average reader does not sit 
down to a work of eleven hundred pages, 
a considerable section of which is given 
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to an instructive study of popular govern- 
ment in other countries, we strongly rec- 
ommend Mr. Bradford to make an abridg- 
ment of his elaborate and convincing 
argument for popular use. 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head were received by 
‘The Outlook during the week ending August IS. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 

The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge has pub- 
lished, through Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
(New York), a stout volume of four hun- 
dred and fifty es on Zhe War with 
Spain. It is the only complete history of 
the war yet offered by so able a historian, 
and it will undoubtedly commend itself to 
deservedly wide reading. It is really not 
necessary to read it to obtain a graphic 
and comprehensive idea of the march of 
events. This may be gained by looking 
at the eighty full-page illustrations, many 
of them of exceptional merit. ‘They are by 
such artists as Messrs. Remington, Zog- 
baum, Thulstrup, Chapman, and Christy. 
However, they only whet one’s appetite to 
know more in detail about’ the picturesque 
events of the war itself, its conduct, cam- 


paigns, and battles. The first part of Mr. 


Lodge’s volume comprises a discussion of 
the Cuban question, and the relations 
which have existed between the United 
States and Spain during the present 
century. The account of recent hap- 
penings is given with evident intimate 
knowledge of the inside history of those 
happenings. ‘The author’s position on the 
Senate Committee of Foreign Relations, 
and his wide acquaintance with present 
makers of history, have stood him in good 
stead in writing this book. While his 
style is clear, compact, and vigorous, he 
allows it at times to lapse into a some- 
what spread-eagle and spouting vein; in 
so much it detracts from the work’s his- 
torical value. Mr. Lodge brings out well, 
however, the salient fact that the final 
expulsion of Spain from the Americas 
and from the Philippines is but the last 
act in the long strife between those who 
have stood for liberty and those who 
have stood for tyranny. 

Jacobus de Voragine, who died in 1298, 
after seven years of office as Archbishop 


of Genoa, was the author of a ‘ Historia 
Longobardica seu Legenda Sanctorum,” 
better known by its later title of Ze 
Golden Legend. ‘This was a compilation 
arranged to supply a course of religious 
reading for the church calendar year. Its 
material consisted of acts of the martyrs, 
patristic writings, church lessons, and 
popular traditions. In this last field fancy 
probably had more than fair play, but, 
taken as a whole, the work became not 
only a storehouse of medizval lore, but 
also a‘picture of contemporary as well as 
traditional religious conditions, ideals, and 
history. As Renan says, the stories in 
the Golden Legend are marvelously in- 
structive as regards the colors and man- 
ners of the period to which they belong, 
and, as Mr. Madge, in the preface to his 
selections from the Legends, reminds us, 
it was the favorite manual of the most 
popular literature of the Middle Ages. 
Few books have passed through so many 
or so famous editions, and no one was 
more frequently printed during the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century and the 
first quarter of the sixteenth. ‘The earliest 
printed copy is a substantial folio, dated 
Basle, 1474, two centuries after its com- 


-pilation by Jacobus. ‘The largest edition 


was Caxton’s, in which the original matter. 
was expanded to no less than four hun- 
dred and forty-eight chapters. As Caxton 
himself said of it, *‘ The Legende named 


-in latyn, ‘ Legenda Aurea,’ that is to say 


in englysshe, ‘ The Golden Legende,’ . . . 
as gold passeth in valewe alle other 
metalles, so thys legende excedeth alle 
other bookes.” ‘The most recent edition, 
before the one issued last week, was that 
fine example of Kelmscott Press work in 
1892. ‘The edition now before us con- 
sists of a judiciously made selection, ex- 
quisitely printed on exquisite paper. Both 
Mr. H. D. Madge, the editor, and Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York), the pub- 
lishers, are to be congratulated on the 
appearance of this altogether charming 
little volume. 

A valuable standard work on anthro- 
pology has appeared in.the ‘“ Cambridge 
Geographical Series ’’—A/an fast and 
Present, by| A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Its 
field lies largely in the dim prehistoric 
times, whose story modern science has 
been toiling to decipher from such ves- 
tiges as can be found. As a sequel to 
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the previously published volume on “ Eth-— 


nology,” which was concerned mainly with 
mankind as a whole, the present volume 
deals chiefly with the four great divisions 
of mankind. ‘These—the Negroes, the 
Mongols, the American aborigines, and 


the Caucasic peoples—are regarded as 


having been specialized in their several 
geographical areas at some time between 
the Old Stone and the New Stone Age ; 
not less, probably, than one hundred thou- 
sand years ago. Their common ancestry 
is held to have overspread the world at 
least three hundred thousand years ago, 
in a period when the globe was warmer 
than now and with more of intercontinental 
land. The cradle of the race is placed in 
the nowvanished Indo-African continent— 
where the late Professor Winchell placed 
ita dozen years ago. Confirmation has 
been given to this view by human remains 
discovered in East Java in 1892. The 
first two chapters deal with this primitive 
race, and the remainder of the work with 
the main groups and sub-groups derived 
from it. By critical discussions of the 
facts the author seems to have recon- 
structed the ethnical history of the Medi- 
terranean peoples, and to have lighted up 
some obscure questions concerning Afri- 
can, Asiatic, and American races. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The Elements of Public Finance, by Pro- 
fessor Winthrop More Daniels, of Prince- 
ton, is satisfactory in its plan and clear in 
its historical statements, but is at times 
unexpectedly feeble and careless in its 
discussion of present problems. For ex- 
ample, in discussing the general property 
tax, the author, after saying that the taxa- 
tion of personalty burdens unfairly the 
farmers—who uphold it—continues’ as 
follows: “ Another piece of unfairness 
involved in the general property tax is 
that those who hold their property unen- 
cumbered by mortgages or debts pay taxes 
upon their entire property. Those whose 
property, on the contrary, is mortgaged, 
pay taxes only on the unencumbered part 
of their estates.”’ If there is any State in 
which the borrowing of money rids the 
citizen of taxation on his property, it 
should be named in the text. In discuss- 
ing the railroad problem the author as- 
sumes that all stocks and bonds of rail- 
roads represent “capital invested,” and 
declares the danger of extortionate rates 
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_ retained ever since. 
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if pooling is legalized rather imaginary 
than real, because the rates “ would con- 
tinue to be subject to review by the Fed- 
eral Commission.” He has evidently not 


‘read what the Commission itself says of 


its powers to review rates, in the light of 
recent decisions. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) 
The Modern Farmer, by Edward F. 
Adams, is a wordy and commonplace dis- 
cussion of the business relations of the 
present-day farmer to the world at large. 
It contains, however, several chapters of 
value on the co-operative associations 
through which fruit and vine growers of 
California are now marketing a large part 
of their product. According to the author, 
the sales of the co-operative fruit associa- 
tions now aggregate $5,000,000 a year. 
(N. J. Stone Company, San Francisco.) 
In 1857 Mr. William Allen Butler wrote 
Nothing to Wear. ‘The poem instantly 
obtained a wide popularity, which it has 
It is now published 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in a new 
and charming edition, together with others 
of Mr. Butler’s verses—there are many 
good things in the book besides “ Flora 
McFlimsey of Madison Square.” We read 
the following dedication: “To my wife, 
this volume, published in the fiftieth year 
of our wedded life, is inscribed.” It is a 
satisfaczion to know that in this exhaust- 
ing world there are husbands and wives 


- who round out half-centuries of united life. 


Lord Rosebery’s Appreciations and 
Addresses have a distinct charm of man- 
ner. One sees in the author the versa- 
tility and ready adaptiveness which mark 
the political leader, the man of the world, — 
the lover of literature, and the close stu- 
dent of literature. Burke, Burns, Wal- 
lace, Gladstone, Stevenson—such are the 
subjects of the ‘ Appreciations ;” while 
the addresses are on such topics as 
“ Bookishness and Statesmanship,” “ ‘The 
Duty of Public Service,” and “ Parlia- 
mentary Oratory.” Lord Rosebery is 
evidently an easy public speaker ; his re- 
ported speeches are uniformly free from 
stiffness and restraint. In every case he 


evidently had something definite to say. 
some common-sense message to give, and 
he carried out his intention simply and 
effectively. This volume is, we believe. 
the one the sale of which was enjoined 
through the courts because of an interest 
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ing copyright decision to the effect that 
a newspaper whose reporters make for it 
a verbatim report of a public address 
holds the rights for that report to the 
exclusion even of the speaker himself. 
(John Lane, New York.) 

A congenial literary task for Sir Edwin 
Arnold is the translation of Sa’di’s Zhe Gu- 
/istan, the famous Persian classic, in which 


are verses, anecdotes, tales, moralizings, © 


epigrams, and other choice morsels of 
Eastern lore and romance. Sir Edwin 
describes Sa’di as “ really the Horace and 
Marco Polo of the Far East combined,” 
“and his “ Rose Garden” as a literary 
curry, a kabab of versatile genius, where 
grave and gay, humor and wisdom, laugh- 
ter and tears, are threaded together on the 
skewer of wit, and spiced by a soft world- 
liness and gentle stoicism that make the 
dish irresistible, however jaded the mental 
appetite.” ‘The translation has all of 
Arnold’s customary facility and felicity 
of phrasing. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

The College Warden, by Dr. Henry A. 
Fairbairn, tells in a distinctly readable 
way the story of the life of Robert B. 
Fairbairn, who was for many years Warden 
of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 
Dr. Fairbairn died last winter at the age 
of eighty, fifty-five years after his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. ‘This book is 
neither a formal biography nor a perfunc- 
tory tribute ; it is written with a keen eye 
for that which was picturesque, individual, 
and instructive in Dr. Fairbairn’s long 
life of usefulness. His educational ex- 
perience, his zeal in philanthropic work, 
his skill in gaining influence over boys 
and young men, his sense of humor, are 
all well brought out. Thus the memoir 
is a character-study of positive and gen- 
eral interest. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York.) | 

Cordially welcome is a new edition of 
George William Curtis’s Prue and J. The 
book is of the kind that may become old 
but does not become antiquated. It is 
rich in Mr. Curtis’s gentle humor, wide 
sympathy, and sound social philosophy. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Mr. Julian Ralph has collected half a 
dozen or so of his magazine stories into a 
volume called A Prince of Georgia and 
Other Tales. ‘They are cleverly written, 
and one or two of them at least are worth 
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re-reading. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 
To the fine “Outward Bound” edi- 


‘tion of Mr. Kipling’s works, published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York), has 
been added Zhe Dav’s Work, Part /. 
This contains about half the matter in the 
book recently published under that title, 
with one story not heretofore included. 

Tousled Hair is the unfortunate title 
given to the description of life in a boys’ 
boarding-school, by Frederick Stanley 
Root. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 
The story has so much of the real boy 
spirit and is so just to boy nature that 
the putting of the — in such a cover 
is unjust. 

A translation of Japanese fairy tales 
by Susan Ballard, of the St. Hilda Mis- 
sion, Tokyo, is published under the title 
of Fairy Tales from Far Japan, illustrated 
from Japanese originals. ‘Translator and 
artist are so dominated by the modern 
spirit that the book, founded on the folk- 
lore of a people whose characteristics 
mark them from the rest of the world, is 
devoid of any national characteristics ; 
the illustrations, at times, suggest a mod- 
ern caricature. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany (New York) are the publishers. 
They also publish ZAZree Zimes Three, a 
Loyal Temperance Legion story in nine 
chapters by nine writers. 


Books Received 


For the week ending August 25 


VANCE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Sheldon, “Charles M. John King’ s Question Class. 75 cts. 
I] BRADLEY & CO.,; BOSTON 


Tomlinson, Lena. The Triangle. $l. 
Thurston, I. T. A Village Contest. $1.25. 
Rand, Edward Augustus. The W histle in the Alley. $l. 
WILLIAM DRYSDALE CO., MONTREAL 
Tait, Rev. James. Christianity W ithout Conscience. $1. 
HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK 


_ Stout, G. F. A Manual of Psychology. $l. (The Uni- 


versity Tutorial Series.) 
THE INLANL PUBLISHING CO., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Practical Will Exercises. Arranged by Louis Lep- 
per and William H. Wiley. 80 cts. 
A, N. MARQUIS & CO., CHIC: 
Who’s Who in er 1899-1900, Edited - John W. 
$2.75 
HE PENN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
The Shales arean Plays of Edwin Booth. Three Vol- 
umes, Edited by William Winter. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Norman, John Henry. Money’s ‘Worth. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Connor, Ralph. Black Rock: A Tale of the Selkirks. 
a 2. an Introduction by Prof. George Adam Smith. 
$ 


TANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 
Thobuin, Wilbur W. In Terms of Life. 
THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
BOSTON 

Wells, Amos R. The Missionary Manual. 35 cts. 
Chapman, Rev. J. Wilbur, D.D. The Secret of a Happy 

ay. "50 cts. The Spiritual Life of the Sunday- 
School. 35 cts. 
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rrench Protestants and the Dreyfus Affair 
In emphasizing the Protestant connec- 
tion with the Dreyfus affair, the “ Chrétien 
Belge ” prints a list of distinguished names. 
First of all it calls attention to MM. 
Scheurer-Kestner, ex-Vice-President of 
the Senate, and Francis de Pressensé, one 
of the editors of the “‘ Temps,” both Prot- 
estants, and originators of the movement 
for revision of the Dreyfus trial. They 
took that stand when it was a manifest 
compromise of their material interests to 
do so, and they have held it unfalteringly 
ever since. ‘To these names we would 
add that of Maitre Leblois, the friend and 
lawyer of Colonel Picquart. M. Trarieux, 
another friend of Picquart and ex-Min- 
ister of Justice, who has also long been 
outspoken for revision, has been supposed 
to be a Protestant. He is, however, an 
independent, though a constant attendant 
at Protestant worship. Ex-Premier Bris- 
son, a man of unswerving integrity and 
austere morality, is a Protestant, as is 
also M. Krantz, lately Minister of War. 
Both have been energetic Dreyfusards. 
President Loew, presiding over the Crim- 
inal Chamber of the Court of Cassation, 
worthy and impartial as he showed him- 
self to be, was dispossessed because he 
was unable to find against Dreyfus. 
President Loew is a Protestant, as are M. 
Jules Siegfried, the well-khown Senator 
and philanthropist, M. Jules Laroche, for- 
merly Governor of Madagascar, and Dr. 
Gibert, the distinguished physician and 
friend of the late President Faure. Dr. 
Gibert affirms that, before the “ affair” 
became open talk, the President said: 
“Dreyfus has been condemned upon 
charges not communicated to the defense.” 
Dreyfusards in the domain of education 
are Dean Bruston, of the University of 
Paris ; Professor Buisson, also the head of 
the primary schools of Paris (who was 
recently and repeatedly insulted because 
of his convictions) ; and M. Stapfer, Dean 
of the Faculty of Letters at Bordeaux. 
The last named was summarily sus- 
pended from office and salary because he 
alluded to the “affair” in one of his lec- 
tures in a way to show his sympathy. Pro- 
fessor Marillien, the soul of the anti-alcohol 
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movement, was insulted and spat upon by 
his anti-Semitic students at the University 
because of his sympathy for Dreyfus. 
Professor Raoul Allier, of the Theological 
Faculty of Paris, and Professor Albert 
Réville, the eminent author of the “ His- 
tory of Religions,” belong to the same 


group. 


Paris Protestant Pastors 
Of the distinguished family which has 
given so much mental and spiritual influ- 
ence to France, MM. Gabriel Monod, a 
professor at the University of Paris, 
Edouard Monod, pastor of the Protestant 


‘church on the Avenue de la Grande 


Armée, and Théodore Monod, pastor of 
the Protestant church near the Place 
Bastille, have played considerable parts. 
Other pastors who have strongly declared 
themselves for Dreyfus are MM. Robert 
Hollard, of the Latin Quarter, Georges 
Migot, of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 
Charles Wagner, the well-known author 
and orator, Babut, Trial, Houter, and 
Comte. The last named is at the head of 
the Social Purity Movements, and is. also 
the editor of the journal of that league, 
the Relévement Social.” He was de- 
prived of his salary by the Government 
for his adherence to the ‘“‘ League for the 
Rights of Men.” ‘To measure properly 
the part which these men have played, 


says a leading French journal, one needs — 


only to note the hatred that they have 
attracted from their opponents ; and this, 
too, gives a fair estimate of the importance 
of their intervention. Protestants num- 
ber, it is true, but a few hundred thou- 
sand, as contrasted with many millions 
of Freethinkers and Clericals, but the 
Protestants of to-day, as the Huguenots 
of old time, stand, not only for a purer 
Christian faith, but also both for love of 
freedom and for reverent respect for law 
and order. Instead of the spread of the 
Protestant spirit, we find among most 
Frenchmen to-day a glorification of the 
army as typifying national vanity, and a 
subservience to military tyranny. In the 
long run, however, the world must take 
cognizance of such an action as that of 
Madame Godard, a Protestant, who offered 
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her home at Rennes to Madame Dreyfus, 
when all hotels there had been closed to 
the prisoner’s wife. Upon French Prot- 
estants the duty is specially incumbent 
of revealing to France that character and 
courage which should make impossible 
the return of another Dreyfus infamy. 


Religious Liberty in Japan : 

At the beginning of August the Home 
lepartment of the Japanese Government 
issued an edict compelling all religious sects, 
Christian or otherwise, to bow to the decrees 
of the local governors of Japan. ‘The pro- 
nunciamento says that any person desiring 
to engage in the teaching of religion must 
forward to the local governor all partic- 
ulars concerning his church, its finances, 
its scheme of faith, plan of extension, and 
personal and religious history of the ap- 
plicant and other officers connected with 
the particular church. If it is wished to 
build any edifice for religious purposes, 
the following particulars must be answered: 

Why such building is necessary ; date when 
building: will be completed ; name of building, 
where situated, and all necessary information 
relating to the land and building,,and also the 
plan of the ‘structure ; the name of the religion, 
the method of its control and maintenance ; 
when there is a chief preacher, his qualifica- 
tions and the method of his election. 

If the building is not completed within 
the term stated by the applicant, the per- 
mit will be nullified. In case there is 
a change of clergymen or an increase in 
their number, or if any change occurs 
bearing on any of the tenets of the church, 
or, in fact, if anything is wanted, the clergy- 
men, or those in charge, must go to the 
Governor for permission. Speaking of 
these requirements, members of the Jap- 
anese Embassy at Washington declare 
that their Government has no intention of 
restricting foreigners in the freedom of 
worship, but that it wishes to be in_ pos- 
session of all the information possible. 
Mr. Nakagawa, Secretary of Legation, 
says that, previous to the new treaties 
entered into by Japan with other govern- 
ments, all foreigners were subject only to 
the laws of their own countries, and could 
not be tried by Japanese courts. Churches 
and church property of foreigners were 
also subject only to the Governments to 
Which the heads of the churches belonged. 
Under the new conditions, however, all 
church property of foreignérs must be 


registered with the Japanese officials in 
the same way in which Japanese church 
property is registered, and the foreigners 
must conform to the same laws to which the 
Japanese in their religious work conform. 
Mr. Nakagawa adds that there is no in- 


tention on the part of the Japanese Gov- 


ernment to interfere with the religious 
creeds and beliefs of foreigners. ‘These 
foreigners in Japan can worship as freely 
in their own churches as in this country. 
They will be in no way restricted by the 
Japanese officials, but they will be required 
to conform to rules regarding legislation 
which, while not hampering them at all, 
will be beneficial in affording to them the 
protection of the Imperial Government. 


The Roman Catholic Church in South America 

In Ecuador a movement has_ been 
started to restrict the clerical represent- 
atives of the Roman Catholic Church 
to their priestly functions, and thereby 
to free political life from their domina- 
tion. Restrictive legislation has been 
achieved. During the past two years the 
clericals have twice vainly tried to over- 
throw the present Government in Ecuador, 
but in both cases the revolutionists were 
defeated by the Government forces. In 
their turn the priests have appealed to the 
Vatican, and some of them have even 
threatened closing their churches. ‘The 
report that certain prelates had recom- 
mended the separation of the Latin 
churches in South America from the 
jurisdiction of the Spanish Primate is 
declared by Monsignor Zubaria, Arch- 
bishop of Durango, Mexico, to rest on a 
misapprehension of fact. ‘The Archbishop 
himself has just returned from Rome, 
whither he went to attend a Council of 
the Latin-American Archbishops, which 
had been convened by the Pope to con- 
sider the conditions of the Church in 
South America and Mexico. It is inter- 
esting to note that this was the tirst meet- 
ing in three centuries of Latin-American 
church dignitaries. It was attended by 


fifty-three Archbishops, ‘each of whom 


presided inturn. Monsignor Zubaria says 
that the question of separating the Latin 
churches in South America and Mexico 
from the jurisdiction of the Spanish Primate 
is no question at all, for the very good rea- 
son that, though the Archbishop of ‘Toledo 
still possesses the title of Patriarch of the 
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Indies, such a title is purely honorary, 
and he has nothing to do with the South 
American or Mexican churches. Those 
churches belong to ecclesiastic provinces, 
each of which is independent of the others. 
Monsignor Zubaria admitted that the 
Roman Catholic Church in Latin America 
does not wield the power which it formerly 
had with the various governments. He 
believed, however, that it had not lost 


ground with the people. While all will. 


agree to the truth of the first statement, 
there will be many to doubt the truth of 
the second, and the Ecuador event seems 
to bea case in point. 


Mormonism 

A report read last week at the Meth- 
odist Utah Conference held at Salt Lake 
City includes some interesting statistics 
as to the number of converts from Mor- 
monism, compared with the number of 
perverts to Mormonism. This is the first 
time that statistics on the subject have 
been gathered. Returns from twenty-eight 
churches of various denominations show 
that of their present membership seven- 
teen and one-half per cent. are from Mor- 
mon sources, while during their history 
total gains from Mormonism and its apos- 
tates equal fifty-two and a half per cent. 
of their present enrollment. On the other 
hand, the instances cf perversion to Mor- 
monism from orthodox ranks have been 
less than a half.of one per cent. of. the 
numbers that have come from it. These 
statistics show a far larger proportion of 
converts from Mormonism than the pres- 
ent numerical strength of the orthodox 
churches would indicate. The proportion 
ought really to be enlarged, because many 
who have embraced Christianity have been 
compelled by loss of employment, social 
ostracism, and business boycotting to mi- 
grate from the State, and thus have been 
lost to church statistics. The proportion, 
however, is gratifyingly surprising; it 
might have been expected that when busi- 
ness and professional success and political 
preferment are enhanced by alliance with 
the dominant Church there would have 
been more additions to it. The Method- 
ist Conference did not fail to memorialize 


the House of Representatives at Wash-. 


ington to expel Mr. B. H. Roberts, the 
representative, not only of Utah, but of 
polygamy. 


Dr. De Costa’s Resignation 
Last week the announcement was made 


of the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Benja- 


min F. De Costa, rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church cf St. John the Evan. 
gelist, New York City. Because of the 
prominent part Dr. De Costa took regard- 
ing the ordination of Dr. Briggs, his resig- 
nation is not only of local but of génera! 
interest. However, Dr. De Costa says 
that the Briggs affair had nothing to do 
with his resignation. He asks to be re- 
lieved of the responsibilities and cares of 
his rectorship solely on account of his age. 
Six years ago Dr. De Costa resigned, but 
his vestry would not allow him to go: 
they will now probably give to him the 
place of Rector Emeritus of the church. 
He came to New York City in 1863, and. 
in addition to his clerical labors, assumed 
the editorship of the “ Christian Times,” 
continuing in that work for several years. 
Later he edited the “* Magazine of Ameri- 
can History.” In 1881 he became rec- 
tor of the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, where he has been ever since. Dr. 
De Costa has been a prolific writer. In 
addition to. many sermons and religious 
writings, he has published a volume of 
poems anda novel. During the war he 
was Captain in the Fifth and Eighteenth 
Massachusetts regiments of infantry. Dr. 
De Costa’s name seems Italian or Spanish 
in origin ; as a‘matter of fact, he is a de- 
scendant of the Huguenots. 


Mount Hermon 

The new chapel, a birthday gift from 
friends in Great Britain and this country | 
to Mr. Moody, is not at Northfield itself 
(as inadvertently stated in a paragraph in 
this department), but at Mount Hermon, 
five miles away. Because the girls’ school 
at Northfield and the boys’ school at 
Mount Hermon are both the product of 
Mr. Moody’s untiring benevolence, people 
who know of the schools only by name 
often think they are one and the same. 
The management is entirely distinct. 
Mount Hermon, with the addition of 
the new dormitory opened last autumn, 
will probably be the larger school, by one 
hundred pupils, when it opens in Septem- 
ber, It ranks as one of the best-equipped 
preparatory schools for young men in the 
country, and now enters upon the plan 
of running all the year round. 
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Correspondence 


Metaphysical Healing 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Referring to your late article on Meta- 
physical Healing, is it not perfectly clear, 
from the reading of the numerous medical 
bills presented, that suppression rather 
than regulation, so far as Christian Science 
is concerned, is the real and determined 
purpose of those who support them ? 

If, as you claim, Christian Science heal- 
ing constitutes “medical practice,’ why 
should not its duly accredited representa- 
tives enjoy the same recognition accorded 
the representatives of other schools ? 

On the other hand, if Christian Science 
healing does not constitute ‘ medical 
practice,” it must be recognized as a relig- 
ious exercise which is privileged and pro- 
tected by the most sacred declarations of 
the Constitution. | 

Prayer for the healing of the sick has 
always been a distinct feature of religious 
faith, and it has never been thought of as 
“medical practice’? or in any way ob- 
jected to until it became so definite in its 
purpose and so marked in its beneficent 
‘results as to be brought into competition 
with other means of cure which for so 
long a time have monopolized the busi- 
ness; and this matter of -competition 
manifestly explains the anxiety and inter- 
est of the medical fraternity. 

When sincere Christian people assert 
their privilege and duty to heal “all manner 
of diseases ” in themselves and in others, 
so far as their aid is solicited, as Christ 
healed them, and as he repeatedly com- 
manded his followers to heal, it would 
seem that they are not overstepping the 
liberty which is guaranteed to every type 
of faith. In your statement that the com- 
munity has the right and the duty to afford 
protection to little children -against the 
neglect of their parents, it seems to be 
tacitly assumed that mental treatment is 
no treatment at all !—which is a palpable 
begging of the question. As conceded 
by the most eminent representatives of 


all schools of therapeutics, these schools — 


are not scientific but empirical, and no 
one need leave home to find abundant evi- 
dence not only of blundering diagnosis 
and experiment, but of the pitiful inade- 


quacy of these systems at their best. On 
the other hand, Christian Scientists chal- 
lenge investigation as to the efficiency of 
their method, and stand ready to give proofs 
that unnumbered cases of chronic disease 
pronounced incurable have been healed. 

It becomes, therefore, a very serious 
question as to what constitutes “ neglect.” 
Christian Scientists have reached the pro- 
foundest conviction that to ignore mental 
treatment and administer drugs is to be 
culpably neglectful of the body, as well 
as untrue to their best understanding 
of Biblical teaching. To interdict their 
privilege under these circumstances be- 
comes a very serious infringement of that 
freedom of faith and individual liberty in 
which our institutions are grounded. 
Further, this protest and _ persecution 
comes, not from the people, but from 
limited classes—physicians and ministers 
—whose worldly interests are affected, in 
greater or less degree, by the rapid growth 
of this “ new-old faith.”” ‘That the doctors 
are especially sensitive on this point is 
seen in the associated efforts of all the 
warring factions of materia medica to secure 
repressive legislation in the interest of a 
common weal. Your final statement re- 
garding the matter is gratifying to all 
lovers of freedom and fair play. In view 
of the unnumbered instances of wonder- 
ful cure effected, in view of the sanity and 
sincerity of the great body of its represent- 
atives, and in view of the emphasis it 
lays upon the teaching and practice of 
Jesus Christ and the ideal of personal 
purity and unselfishness which he pre- 
sented to men, is it not more than mani- 
fest that Christian Science does not and 
cannot “endanger the health and well- 
being of the community,” but will aid in 
that war against the sensual and the ma- 
terial to which all Christian and all other 
high-minded effort is committed ? 


(See editorial page for comment on 
this letter—THE Eprrors.] 


At ameeting of the guests of Lake Mohonk 
Hotel, August 21, at which Mr. Booker T. 
Washington spoke, a collection of $1,750 was 
raised for the Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, in Alabama. 
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Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ is seldom fossible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its re- 
ceipt. Those who find expected answers late in coming 
will, we hope, bearin mind the impediments arising 
Jrom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our 
limited space. Communications should always bear the 
writers name and address. 


1. Does * faith,” as used in the New Testa- 
ment, mean the same as “ to believe” or ‘“ be- 
lief,’ when used in reference to salvation? 
2. Which is more primary in its meaning, 
faith or belief? If such discrimination can 
be made, which is exercised first in the proc- 
ess of conversion, faith or belief ? 


J. PLR. 

1. Yes. 2. Faith is the primary word. 
In faith an ethical element is always 
present; not always in belief. Faith, 
thergfpre, is the word to express the obedi- 
ent COnsent of the will, which is the thing 
of moment in conversion or turning to 
God. Various beliefs may be preparatory 
to this act, but the act itself is an act 
solely of faith. In the New Testament 
“faith ” regularly denotes trust in a per- 
son rather than belief of a proposition. 


Please recommend some healthy reading for 
a young woman who is fascinated with the 
Roman Catholic Church and in a most morbid 
religious state. P.M. S. 
The terms of this question are such as 
seemingly to preclude a helpful answer. 
The right sort of reading for an unknown 
person in a morbid state of mind is diff- 
cult to divine. For an inquirer of serious 
purpose in good mental condition we 
should heartily recommend Professor 
Foster’s recent work, “ The Fundamental 
Ideas of the Roman Catholic Church Ex- 
plained and Discussed for. Protestants 
and Catholics” (Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia). 


Kindly inform me of the publishers of ‘‘ The 
Law of Psychic Phenomena,” by Thomas Jay 
Hudson. N.H. M. 


The A. C. McClurg Company, Chicago. 


There is a young divinity student . . . who 
says for benediction, “ Now may the peace of 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost be with and abide with us for- 
ever.” Is this correct? LM. 

It isin theological rather than Scriptural 
phraseology. It is derived from the so- 
called Athanasian Creed of the eighth 
century, in which Trinitarianism attained 
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its extreme development. In an orthodox 
church, as in the present case, it cannot 
be complained of as not correct. 


I should like to inquire if there is a good 
short work on the miracles, designed to con- 
vince those who disbelieve in miracles. 

M. M. P. 

The most satisfactory “short” treat- 
ment of the subject that we have met is 
in a discourse on “ Miracle and Life,” 
in a volume entitled “‘ New Points to Old 
Texts’ (T. Whittaker, New York, $1.25). 
On “the miracles,” taken severally, there 
is no short work that is valuable to-day. 
Dr. Bruce’s “ Miraculous Element in the 
Gospels ”’ ably aims to remove the diffi- 
culties of the subject, but is not a short 
work (Armstrong, New York). 


Who is the author of the poem “In the 
oe of Life,” which ends in the following 
words: 


“ And this worn-out old stuff, which is thread- . 


bare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morrow.” 


Piease give me the name of (1) a book treat- 
ing the New Tesfament as thoroughly as 
Canon Driver’s _“Introduction” treats the 
Old. (2) Some books especially helpful for a 
study of the teachings of the New eae 
m. 


Salmond’s ‘ Introduction to the New 
Testament ” is designed for this. It may 
be advantageously supplemented by Mc- 
Giffert’s “‘ Apostolic Age.” ‘This, together 
with Stevens’s ‘“ Theology of the New 
Testament,” Smyth’s “ Christian Ethics ” 
(Scribners), and Mathews’s “Social 
Teaching of Jesus” (Macmillan), will 
probably be sufficient for a general view. 


Please mention two or more arrangements 
of exercises for family worship with appropri- 
ate prayers and short comments. This is 
desired for a family of adults who have been 


unused to the practice, but might, with a suit- | 


able help of this kind, undertake it. 
SUBSCRIBER. 

The Rev. R. W. Clark’s little volume. 
“The Church in Thy House” (T. Whit- 
taker, New York, 50 cents), is a very help- 
ful compilation of Scripture selections 
and prayers, though without comments, for 
the successive mornings and evenings of 
a month. | | 
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The Home Club 


Growth and Physical Training 

There is a most important article in the 
June number of the “ Forum” by Dr. 
William O. Krohn, Psychologist of the 
Illinois Eastern Hospital for the Insane. 
The subject is ‘‘ Physical Growth Periods 
and Appropriate Physical Exercise.” The 
writer has examined over 32,000 children 
in the State of Illinois,and his deductions 
are those of a scientist who questions 
before he forms an opinion. His atten- 
tion was drawn to the physical growth of 
children, and the care of them during the 
period of growth, by the patients under 
his charge, whose mental condition he be- 

lieved was often due to neglect, or failure 
to give the body needed training, or the 
still greater evil of the wrong kind of phys- 
ical training at specific periods of devel- 
opment. The failure to recognize. this 
periodicity in growth lies at the root of 
the physical failures during school life. 
He points out that the muscles of the 
upper arm are ready for training one year 
and a half before the muscles of the fin- 
gers; the shoulder muscles, six months 
before the muscles of the elbow; these 
muscles, five to eight months before the 
muscles of the wrist; while the wrist mus- 
cles develop six months before the finger 
muscles. ‘This development proves the 
~necessity of much work during this period 
of growth, and justifies the protests of 
the oculists as to the nervous strain of 
small pricking and sewing during the 
kindergarten age. Large needles, large 
stitches, large writing and large drawing 
tools should be used by young children. 
The finger muscles should not be called 
upon to work at this period. The work 
should be done by shoulder and arm 
muscles. 

Dr. Krohn divides the growth period 
and the exercises for each period into three 
periods and classes. From six to nine, 
all the exercise should be to develop 
growth, increase circulation, and for pur- 
poses of recreation. During this period 
exercise is of peculiar importance to the 
child’s whole future. That the child does 
not have the watchful care that this period 
demands is proved by the fact that 
examinations by specialists here and 


abroad have proved that the school-chil- 
dren tire more: easily at eight than at 
seven; the heart especially showing fa- 
tigue. The result is loss of mental in- 
terest. Some children never recover. 
The lightest forms of exercise alone are 
permissible—simple games of motion. 
During the period of from nine to fourteen 


three kinds of exercises are necessary: 


exercises tending to growth and _ blood 
formation; exercises that tend to improve 
poise and carriage ; those involving skill. 
Dr. Krohn protests against trials of en- 
durance at this period of physical devel- 
opment. If entered upon, games of en- 
durance must close. before exhaustion. 
Drill and calisthenics aid in training to 
secure muscular quickness. | Baseball is 
particularly recommended for the close of 
this period. ‘The period between four- 
teen and twenty this writer calls the pe- 
riod par excellence for physical training. 
To quote: “ The crying need of exercise 
during this period is in the purpose, above 
all, of inciting strong activity of heart and 
lungs ; and, to be of any real benefit, the 
exercise must conduce t) the develop- 
ment of skill, daring, and courage.” Dr. 
Krohn, with feeling born of knowledge, 
points out that a rich store of physical 
power will enable the child to resist not 
only physical disease but “ various forms 
of psychological taint that may result from 
the stress of social conditions in which he 
may be compelled to pass his later life, 
real mental abnormalities that would cer- 
tainly befall him if his powers of resist- 
ance should be weakened, owing to a 
poorly developed body.”’ 


The First Acquisition 

Superintendent Gilbert, of the Newark 
(N. J.) public schools, in an address deliv- 
ered before the Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion, attributed the loss of pupils between 
the grammar and the high school, not to 
the desire of the pupils to enter business, 
but to the fact that the pupil sustained a 
shock that severed his interest by a sudden 
plunge into school work that threw him 
on his own resources. ‘The reply to this 
made by some of the masters present was 
that the failure to teach self-reliance, the 
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habit of work, the love of study for the 
sake of acquiring self-mastery, of learning 
how to use books, how to use the knowl- 
edge the pupil possessed in the elementary 
schools, all contributed to the failure of 
many grammar-school pupils to continue 
through the high school. They had not 
learned how to apply either their minds or 
their knowledge to new questions; they 
had acquired a habit of dependence which 
in the nature of things was wholly out of 
place in the high school. What was 
needed was the kind of'training that put 
the pupil in possession of himself. The 
high school must in the nature of things 
drop all the nursery elements, and leave 
the pupil free to work out in a measure 
his own problems. What the elementary 
school must do is to teach the pupil how 
to study, and the relation between differ- 
ent studies. Pupils must learn, above all 
things, how to use what they do know in 
progressing. It is not only that each 
study is taken by itself, but each grade is 
taken up by too many pupils as isolated 
factors in an unknown and too often un- 
knowable whole. The trouble with us is 
. that no aim is kept before the children, 
unless it be a certificate which often rep- 
resents, in truth, nothing but a good 
memory. How to study is the first step 
in education. Master that and education 
becomes almost a royal road. 


Why Not? 

The Woman’s Club of Jersey City de- 
cided several months ago to improve the 
‘condition of the streets in that city. 
The members began by speaking to every 
sweeper and cartman who was careless in 
doing his work, reporting to the Commis- 
sioner all who did not improve. A man 
who was spoken to knew that his number 
went on file, and that when a certain num- 
ber of reports to the Club’s committee about 
that one number went in, with date and 
place where negligence occurred, he would 
be reported to the Commissioner. It 
took but a short time for the men in the 
department to learn that this Club was in 
earnest. To the sweepers every woman 
was a:volunteer inspector always on duty 
and not lenient. The result of this energy 
was a marked improvement in every 
direction. | 

The children of the schools were inter- 

~ ested, but as the city did not provide cans 


for papers and fruit-skins, the method was 
to arouse interest, create a standard, de: 
velop civic interest and community pride. 

A committee of the Club visited the 
Street Commissioner to urge further im- 
provements, when the Commissioner sug- 
gested that the contract for street-clean- 
ing be taken by the women. The papers 
report that the proposition is being seri- 
ously considered. In small towns women 
have taken the contract and have _ suc- 
ceeded ; a garbage contract was taken by 
a woman in Chicago, and the results were 
so eminently successful as to arouse the 
active animosity of the district leaders, and 
it was discovered by the authorities that 
such a contract must not be renewed. 

If the experiment is made in Jersey 
City, and successfully for the good of the 
city, it will give a new factor to the mu- 
nicipal problems, by throwing out of the 
political horizon a large field of patron- 
age. A large percentage of the people in 
all our great cities would see in this an 
evil far worse than dirty streets. 


The Eyesight of School-Children 

At a recent meeting of the Optical 
Society of New York a paper was pre- 
sented by a physician who had examined 
the eyes of over seven hundred school- 
children. He stated as a result of his 
work that he believed about twenty-five 
per cent. of the children of school age 
were suffering from defective vision. He 
held that this defective vision was at the 
bottom of much of the friction between 
teachers and parents, for the reason that 
objects are conveyed to the child’s brain in 
confused lines, producing a muddle of ideas 
and a consequent headache. ‘This causes 
a distaste for school in the child and a 
belief on the part of the parents that the 
fault lies with the teacher. This physician 
advised: ‘“ Before starting in school the 
eyes of children should be carefully exam- 


ined by one competent, and any errors of 


refraction or accommodation existing cor- 
rected. This examination should be re 
peated each succeeding year or until the 
child reaches maturity.”’ 

Not only should the condition of the eyes 
of the child be known when it begins schoo! 
life, but also the condition of light in the 
school-rooms, and the kind and quantity 
of light used at home when studying an 
reading. | 
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MOST WELCOME 


GIFT, 


WEDDING 


FOR FREE 
TRIAL 


TALMENTS 


DELIVERED 
SOLD ON INS 


SIMPLE 6) EP STRONG 
£4 
; 
; 
SPEEDY 
ls? 
OLD ES’ GED 


PAT. APR. 257" 1893.—> 
Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Are compiete undergarments, covering the entire body. 
Perfectly elastic, fitting like a glove. 


No Buttons Down the Front 


Made especially for Women and Misses. Convenient to 

ut on, being entered at the top and drawn on like trousers. 
W ith no other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


Send for lilustrated Booklet 2 
Oneita Knitting Mills No.9 Greene St., New York 


MATTRESS 


Patented. 


This mattress depends - argely on air—the most resilient 
force known to science—for its luxurious comfort in use, having 


is 
The air 


eon, Dr. 
E —To introduce 
“ACME” Hygienic Mattress we 
will for 80 daysinclude with every order a fine 
Brass Trimmed, White Enameled Metal Bed 
® Free, like cut (your choice of widths— 
w 3,344,4 and 44 feet), and one of our 
celebrated patent **‘ACME” Bed 
Springs, same as adopted by the U.S. 


_ Adjusts itself automati- 
cally to varying weights. 
heavy person lying side by side will! not roll against each other. 


end us One Dollar, state size of Mattress and Bed wanted and 
we will ship them .¢ 
promptly. When they 3° 
arrive at your railroad 
station youcan exam- la 
ine the mag and pay 7 
agent the balance— 
#14.00—and_ freigh \\ 


ges—only when 
satisfied that they are = 
exactly as represented, 
Where all cash—#15.00—is sent with order we prepay a!! 
freight charges from this end. 

Further, we will make shipment with the express understand- 
ing that if, in your judgment, the mattress alone is not worth 
15.00 and better than any other mattress, no matter 
how costly, you can have your money back. 


Direct from Maker to Wearer 


Service Serges 


(Manufactured like Men's) 


Are the Best for Ladies’ Suits 


Black, blue, dark and medium grays, 55 to 
58 inches wide. A/igh grade. Fast colors, 
superior finish. Acep thezr shape in the gar- 
ment. JZore economical than any other serge, 

-and warranted. The great width cuts to best ad- 
vantage. Sponged free of charge. Sold direct 


Only.  sena for free samples and booklet 
Serge Mills Co., Dept. 0, Worcester, Mass. 


E.Q.S.S. Black Sewing Silk 


Expressly for Dressmakers and Family consumption. Three | 
Fine for stitching, Medium for hand sewing, — 


sizes only. 


Coarse for buttonholes, etc. Price 75 cents per dozen spools, 


postpaid to any address. Send 15 cents for three sample 


spools. Manufactured and sold only by 


W. P. LONG, 44 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


wanted to travel and 


OR MAN appoint agents. ®60 


per month salary and all expenses. 
ZEIGLER CO., 232 Locust St., Phila. 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND 


Best. Food for Babies 


8 great > 


ONDENSED MILK 


i 
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ACME HYGIED 
| | 
a hollow central air space the and width of the mattress 
4eit a2 " containing spring section with 8 steel springs intercoiled into 
woven wire fabrics at top and bottom. Around this 
| ete aid non-absorbent antiseptic pure white cotton felt. 
| mn. oe r | under pressure in combination with the ings result in a 
ie 4 ra. , most remarkable elastjvity and with the other features make 
the mattress hygienic, pneumatic, self-ventilatingand of down) ) 
| Pd alae ? softness. Better than any other mattress at any price. Ask 
for booklet **A” with personal letters of endorsement from the 
| celebrated Ch 
; 7 i 
; Army after 3 months of the m 
tt tests as best combining the 
mvirtues eomfort, durability and 
(é, KR, 
™ Wa ai 
| | - ACME SPRING BEDCO., 407 W. 43d St., Chicago. 
| 
¢ 
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Compressing the felt. 
Binding an 
be the 


In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die; 
The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss to human woe. 
~ISAAC DE BENSERADE (1691). 


It seems straneve to us that every one who reads our advertisements 
o 
does not send for our free book, ‘“‘ The Test of Time.” Our correspon- 


. dence shows that some people think our claims exaggerated. 


We can always sell an QOstermoor Patent Elastic Felt 
Mattress, $15., to these people after they get our book—/?f they want a 
mattress. (Would you like to examine “ The Test of Time”? We mail 


it free on request. 


The price is $15. (6 ft.3in. by 4 ft.6in.) If made in two parts, soc. extra. Smaller sizes at smaller prices. Express 
prepaid. Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not evenall you have hoped Jor, if you don’t belieye it to be the equal in cleanli- 
ness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail, 20 guestions asked. 

Not for sale by stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5 mattress ‘for gro and $15 on our advertising. Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought from us. Our name and guarantee on every mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 120 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Send for our book,“ Church Cushions,’ We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


"Buy China Glass Right” 


“PINE CHINA, CUTLASS 
ey 


T OURISTS 


passing through New York City 
during the summer are invited to 


inspect the display of 


Dorfinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


at 915 Broapway (near 2Ist St.) 


New YorkK 


I. verything in Cut Glass for the table; 


m i OUR LATEST CATALOGUE tells you how, where and how. More than 
appropriate pieces for 21 fts. 1000 illustrations. Every copy costs us8 cents postaye, but sent free to all 


interested in prices ‘‘At least, 1-4 Less than Elsewhere.’ Ask for cata- 


loguel. 50.54 WEST 224 STREET, NEW YORK 
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D tic Water S 
omestic Water Supply 
we are frequently asked whether 

our Rider and Ericsson Hot Air . 
Pumps are arranged for pumping from 
deep wells (both open wells and arte- 
sian), we show here the engines arranged 
for doing this kind of work. The Rider 
and the Ericsson Hot Air Pumps are as 


used for pumping from cisterns, rivers, 
or springs. 


For further information 


send for catalogue D to the nearest 
store. Call and see engines in operation. 
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= RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE CO. 


\ 22 Cortlandt St., New York. 86 Lake St., Chicago. 
} 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia. 692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. . 
| 22a Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 


Hot 


. Gurney Heaters Give Complete Satisfaction 


Mr. R. N. DEMERITT, Plattsburg, N. Y. states: ‘“ It affords me much pleasure t) 
state that the Gurney Hot Water Heater which you put in my residence has done 'ts 
work to-my full satisfaction. I therefore most cheerfuily recommend it to any one 
in want of a thoroughly practical common-sense hot-water heater.” 

ROBERT CLARKE, San Antonio, Texas, says: “ The Gurney Heater has just con 
pleted its winter’s duty, and it has given perfect satisfaction. It is easy to operat: , 
ys and does not consume fuel at an extravagant rate. I recommend it.” 
ae 3 For sale through the trade. Ask for and insist on the use of the Gurney. 


Write for handsome illustrated book entitled ‘‘How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO. corner aren surest, | 


Representatives : GURNEY FOUNDRY CO., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 91 Queen St., London, E. C. 
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BANNER OIL 
HEATER 
> o Freight Paid 


= rying 


For Cool Days 


Indispensable after its merits 
are tested. Handsomely 
made and a most powerful oil 
heater. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
When not kept by dealers, 
will send, freight paid, on 
receipt of $5.00, to any point 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MEG. CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


ET Macbeth’s « pearl 
top” and ‘pearl glass”’ 
lamp-chimneys; they are 
made of tough glass, tough 
they do not 
they do from 


against heat; 
break in use; 
accident. 

They are 


parent, not misty. Look at 


clear, trans- 


your chimney. 
of the light is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “‘ Index ’’ describes a// lamps and their proper 
pe With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


000 BICYCLES 


Overstock: Must Be Ciosed Out. 
STANDARD ’98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 
#16. Shopworn & sec- 
4 ond hand wheels, good 
as new, $3 to S10. 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on approval 
y& trial without a cent in advance 


, ~by helping us advertise our superb line of 
"99 models. We iow one Rider Agent in each town FREE US 
of -ample wheel to introduce them. Write at once for our special 


M. R. MEAD CYCLE CoO., Chicago, Ill. 


FROM GROWER TO CONSUMER 
THE FINEST 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At ONE-HALF PRICE 
No Presents special terms © No Discounts 


ergymen, Insti- 
tutions, and large consumers. ‘Try the goods 
before paying f§r them. Full particulars free. 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO. 
P. Oo. Box 290 (Dept. E), New York, N. We 
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Jhe 


Quarter-Sawed 
Golden Oak 
Veneered Column 


Mantel 


ever sold for 


possible price. 


A handsome mantel inthe most fashionable 
color—Golden Oak. Veneered columns, with 
elaborately carved capitals. 
furnished in fancy pattern, oval or square, in 
the best beveled glass. Highest possible piano 

lish. The timber, quarter sawed oak, was 
selected for its fine figure and grain. 


A Sample of the Wood 
Sent Free 


Also Handsomely Illustrated Catalog. 


Having secured as manufacturers our raw 
material previous to the recent advance, we 
are able to offer this mantel at the lowest 
It cannot be duplicated any- 
~— at anything like this figure. 


We pee freight to all points Fast of the Misais- 
ppi River and North of South Carolina. . 
Our extensive line of mantels ‘irelude 


many exquisite designs in brick and wood, 
at prices ranging from $10.00 up. The cata- 
logue describes them fully. Write for it. 


& -» 2951 N. Broad St., 


The mirror is 


How much 
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“SPECIAL” 


Adlake Cameras 


ADLAKE “REGULAR” 3%x4%, $6.50; 4x5, $10.00 


ADLAKE “REPEATER” 3%x4%, $5.50; 4x5, $8.00 


There are no cameras better 
than Adlakes for amateurs, 
no matter what you pay. 


The “ Adlake Book” tells all about them. A postal brings it. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO, 
MAKERS OF ADLAKE BICYCLES. X-RAYS CYCLE OIL LAMPS. 


Glass plates cost half the price of films. 


106 Ontario Street, CHICAGO 
ADLAKE ACETYLENE CYCLE LAMP. 


The very latest Ask your dealer 
Up-to-Date GAME for it or write to 
For Solitaire or Two or THOMAS J.GRIFFITHS, 
more Players! Utica, N.Y. 
Price, - 25 - Cents. Price, - 25 - Cents. 


Don’t Gather Dust 


Rough riding a-wheel is smoothed immensely by @ 
elean chain—and aclean chain comes with using 


DIXON'S CXCLE 
GRAPHITES 


In five styles—stick and paste—the only perfect lubri- 
cants for chains and sprockets. Sold by all dealers, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 

is constructed on new principles, 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in 
. its place. The bottom as access- 
aan as the top. Defies the bag- 
smasher. Costs no more than 

a good box trunk. Sent C. 0. D 
with privilege of examination. 
Send 2c. stamp for illustrated cat- 


Slogue. A, STALLMAN, 
91°V. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


ASCOT 
TT 


Cycle No. e size 4x5 


6, 
Cycle No. 10, 
Folding Ne. 25, “* 4x5 
Folding No. 29, “ 4x5 
Folding No. 30, 
Folding No. 37, ~ 425 
Folding No. 38, “ 5x7 . 


— 


Free descriptive booklet. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in photographic 


th apparatus, materials, and supplies. 


Established 57 years in this line. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New-York. 45-47-49 East Randolph St.; Chicago, Ill. 
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There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 


Films 


Plates 
Be Difference 


“Films” and “plates” are sdentical except in support upon which the 


sensitive material (emulsion) is ¢oated. : 
When this emulsion is coated on glass we have “ platen 
Coated on a thin, flexible support it is called “film.” 
Neither the glass nor this flexible transparent material does more than 


furnish a support for the emulsion which is to take the picture. When exposed 


in the camera, the results are identical, and when the pictures are made they are 
indistinguishable, except that in work where there is a tendency to what is 
technically known as halation, films are superior to plates owing to the thin 
support backed by black paper giving back no reflection. 

Kodak films are non-breakable, and are rolled on spools in connection 
with strips of black paper, which protect the film from the light, forming 
cartridges of a dozen exposures each that can be inserted in the Kodak in 
broad daylight. 

A film cartridge weighs about one-sixteenth as much as its equivalent in 
plates and plate holders. 

Films may be cut up and developed singly like plates, or the entire strip 


may be developed at once—you can do it, or “we do the rest.” 


All Kodaks use our film cartridges and can be 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
$5.00 to $35.00 


WKWASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail. ; Rochester, N. Y. 
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| A GREAT DISCOVERY. | 
‘To discover anything great, to 
| 4 discover something perfect, abso- 
| _ lutely perfect, is the greatest of 
| all that is great. 
| The cleansing, soothing, and an- 
| tiseptic properties, combined with 
a most delightful fragrance, make 
RuBifoam, 
| the one absolutely perfect Dentifrice. sk 
It is endorsed by the leading mem- ia 
bers of the dental profession as an L 
| agreeable and safe mouthwash. = 
Popular price 25 cents. At Druggists. Sample te 
vial of Rubifoam :nailed free on receipt of 2c. stam E 
for postage. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, : pay 
Mass. Proprietors of Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
THI 
) 
XEDO EP a file of The Outlook. 
fae It is valuable for refer- ¢ - 
: 3 Pama: ence. It is a History of ¢ 
= Oil Heater Our Own Times, contain- 
= . ing three thousand pages of read- 3 f 
= 
3 2 The Latest and Best ing matter and five hundred care- : 
e = “Take the chill off,” before lighting fully chosen pictures each year. $ ( 
% want. It has every feature of a per- cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be $ 
fe:t Oil Heater. If your dealer doesn’t 
keep it, send us $5.00 and we'll send you sent postpaid onreceiptof FORTY ¢ 
a ‘CENTS, by The Outlook Com- ] 
HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, pany, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. $§ 
Tuxedo Oil Heater. 37 Park Place, NEW YORK. . ¢ I! 
FAcTorY: Waterbury, Conn. Established 1853. 
EUCALOL!) Dr. Lyon's 
CATARRH PERFECT 
COLDS 
HAY FEVER 
EUCALOL has cured thousands, To 00 OW 
nts in stamps 
cont package of EUCALOL. y 
THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York. AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
‘ig: Used by people of refinement 
i oa SA PO i | QO for over a quarter of a century. 
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JOIN THE AMERICAN WATCH CLUB 


Co-operative Plan. Members Secure 
Wholesale Prices & $1 Weekly Paya nts 


The Rell 
Watch 


‘ase Co. 
Cineinnatl, 
Best 14k. 

Gold-filled 


JOpsQ 0} poavssuq 
10 ‘yafqng Auy 


A DESIRABLE 
STYLE. A plain open-face case with your mono- 
gram richly engraved, with full 15 ruby jeweled 
Elgin or Waltham movement. 
B “C.” 14-karat, 25-year case, with full 15 ruby jeweled 
Kigin or Waltham movement, made in any size, hunting or open- 
face, any style of engraving. or any society emblem engraved to 
order without extra charge. $2.00 cash, $1.00 per week, 23 weeks. 
UB *H.”’ 3-8 to 9-16 karat diamond, according to quality, any 
style mounting, $5.00 cash, 35 $1.00 weekly payments. 
CLUB ‘** J.’? Finest 14-karat, gold-filled watch that money can 
buy. Any size, any style. Has solid — trimmings, warranted 35 
years, with high grade, 17 ruby jeweled, adjusted Elgin, Waltham, 
or Remington movement. $5.00 cash, $1.00 per week, 30 weeks. | 
Join now and have the use of an elegant watch or diamond while 
paying for it by our easy plan. Watch or diamond shipped on re- 
ceipt of first payment and references. Catalogue and testimonial 
letters tell all about it. Address 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., 85 ORIEL BLDG., Cincinnati, 0. 


MOTHERS! 


Babies cannot be brought up in perfect cleanliness 
and comfort to themselves and you without using 


Quilted Nursery 
Cloth Mattress Pads 


They keep the mattress in good sanitary condition» 
and the crib or cradle dry and clean. 
Sold in all sizes by all Dry Goods Dealers. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK 


hair falling. 
Druggists 


Pencil Pointer 


_Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost in lead. 
Mechanical perfection. No 
toy. Free circulars. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau St., N. Y. 


For 
Picnic and 
Camping Parties 


Label 


Chicken and 
Turkey (boned), 


Whole Rolled Ox-Tongue 
and Boneless Ham, are 
-delicious — appetizing — 
satisfying. 

Purity and Chantliness 
of preparation guaranteed. 

Convenier.t sized pack- 
ages and always ready. 

Good grocers can sup- 


ply them. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Don’t forget pice Ketchup. 
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= PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and_ beautifies the hair. § 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. Cathie 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
\ = Cures scalp diseases \ : 
| 
aq 
~- | | 
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Keeps the Skin 7 ™ 
= 
: 
Made in Syria. ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR 3 
FOR LIGHTING ? 
| An Absolutely P os gi Olive Oil Soap : All Homes, Churches, Halls, Stores, etc. ; 
f SAVING 50 PER CENT IN COST P 
iF Sold by Druggists and Grocers. Imported by , erable to any other arti ight, en or information 
. ALL GOODS GNARANTEED BY reop 
| A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl Street, New York. ; J.B.COLT & CO., Dept. A. 3 W. 29th St.,N.Y.City St. 
| Man 


Hay Fever WARNER’S EARN RETARY 


AND A R a BE i Baker’s Teas, Etc., toatotalof 
Ss 30 premium Ibs. (a few hours’ wor Lome, 
among friends will win this rize) ; 
Asthma CURE 25 lbs. Silver. Watch; 50 lbs. alth- : 
wat 575 tbs, for! s’ or We \\ The} 
tirls cycle; s. for Ladies’ or wl 
discovery which cures by absorption. A Home Write, Bes t High Grade Bicyele Ware UNS | 
It never failed to make a complete cure of Hay Fever. (en On Sprinefield, M 
For seventeen years I have suffered intensely with Hay | —— . ; cant: 
Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain. Warner’s Ab- ANTED.—A case of bad health that R‘I‘P*A‘N’S will not . room 


benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives relief: 
Note the word R‘I’P’A‘N’S on the package and accept no substitute. 
R'I'P’A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be had at 


sorbent Cure gave me immediate relief and made a complete 
cure in one week. E. C. SNIDER, Jackson, Mich. 
Warner’s Absorbent Cure cured me of Asthma in five days. 


I had suffered for fifteen a. I have had no return. any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimonials wili be Rev 
RS, SARAH GLENN mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical r 
294 N. Union St., Rochester, N. Y. Co.. No. 10 Spruce St.. New York will 
ures Crou 2 
WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO.,---B, | Vapo-Cresolene 
Rochester, N. Y. VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St... New York New 


Octot 
Write stating the section you desire to learn about and the price you wish to pay for accom- : oh 
modations, and we will try to aid you in selecting your summer home. A carefully written . ceo 


letter of information, together with the necessary printed matter, goes to each inquirer. 
A charge of /wentyive cents is made for each inquiry, and the answer comes by early mail prepaid. 
The Recreation Department THE OUTLOOK, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Davi 
’ 8 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 
B | 
AN IDEAL HOME, Yonkers, New] MATRON.—A LADY OF GOOD] _A KINDERGARTNER OF LONG child 
York's most convenient. beautiful, and health- |] FAMILY, a good reader and accustomed | EX PERIENCE, living in one of the sub- Prepa 
tul suburb; four acres  groun ne large | to accounts,;experienced in the care of serv- | urbs of oe. would ‘mm into her home a — 
modern house, large stable and : ardener’s cot- | ants and the buyin of supplies in one of few children, giving them a? mother’s care. N, 
tage ; magnificent unobstructed views Hud- | our, best young ladies’ a, desires | References. eu dress . S., 118 Spring LVL 
Riv pa Palisades ; house ae ighest Street, Portland, Me. | Un; 
and contains every improvement, inc TAN 
steam heating, Turkish and Russian Attleboro’ Mass. — Ww D—By New England 
open fireplaces in eleven rooms, etc. Bargain experienced in mental! cases, to 
for cash or exchange for good property. | ADVANTAGEOUS OPEN~ for an insane or-elderly person. Best apy 
H. GOR DON. Real Estate, Yonkers, N.Y. | 1N@ is offered a strictly honorable man of | an family references. Address A. A. L.., Vik 
ability who can invest $5,000 to $10,000 cash | 4 Tremont Street, Charlestown, Mass. sil 
TW O LADTES of EXPERIENCE, | in a safe and profitable business. Sala paid] A TEACHER of fifteen years’ experi- > pte 
LADIES commensurate with expected. ‘Ref fer- ence desires position in a private school as 
WISH TO ADD hava Braitin gh ences given and required. Address No. 9,342, instructor in English, History, Literature, The 
THEIR PARTY. shoul 4 care of Outlook. Mathematics. Best references. Addréss 
e made at once. Highest references given A ADY WITH VERY. AT- 226 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. : ce 
and required. For details address No. 170, TRACTIVE HOME aa short distance erhite WANTED FOR BABY Numb 
— oe poe Outlook. from the city would take entire charge of a] NINE MONTHS OLD.-— Must be a 
> family of several children. refined, enjoy- | kind. trustworthy, and efficient young woman. FIR 
HELOR RE ae GN AN able home, with exceptional educational ad- | Address Mrs. WILLIAM S. DAY Spring 
UNFURNISHED HOUSE A t d th care. Address No. ] Lake, N. J til Sept. 28; ft F thee, 40 
DESRABLE PART OF PLAIN- | vantages and mother's Nec City. 
FIEL ° J.. wishes to meet with a 209, care The Outlook. West 104th St., New ee 
won refined family to keep, his house and WANTED — Trustworthy woman. as] WANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN pn Re 
pay furnish it. Rent free in exchange for | housekeeper in a small family where there | with some kindergarten training to care ‘or Mi 
boar References given and require Ad- | are chiidren. References required. Address two small children, beginning tober first. Ss 
dress No. 202, care The Outlook. Mrs. G., 79 Adams St., Waltham, Mass. Address C. H. P., No. 203, care The Outlook. Septe 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AND WANTED-— A position as housekeeper, A YOUNG WOMAN, a college gracu- to sty 
ressing No. 174, care t trust t of references. ress iss | work, wou ositlo i 
Excellent E., Rutledge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Address C. S., No. 225, care The Outlook. L 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York City 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 

“T, Manager. 


E SCHOOLS FOR 
SECURE you® mony 
intormation/réeé o eiec 
SC ‘HOOL: le in_our office, 
 hermerhorn’ s Téachers’ Agency. 
14th St.. N.Y. City. Telephone 1332-8. 


~ REMOVAL 
Miss Keller’s School 


reopens Monday, Oct. 9, at 25 West 55th 
St. Complete Course Kindergarten to Col- 
lege. Boys and Girls. Large Playground. 
Afternoon Sessions for supervised study and 
Manual Training. Art, Sight-singing, Science, 
and-Foreign Languages 1n every class. 


| N Theological 

Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The next term Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1899 


will begin . 


The Faculty will meet to receive appli- 
cants for admission, in the President’s 
room, at 9.30 A.M. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


Rev. THOMAS S. HASTINGS, D.D., LL.D. 
will deliver the opening address in the 
Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 
28, at 4 P.M. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 

New York, Aug. 14, 1899, 

GY! MS SCHOOL, Robert Howard Syms, 

Headmaster; Wm. C. Simmons, Associate 

Headmaster (both of the Berkeley 

hool). The new ens pa Monday, 
October 2d, °99, at 2 Wes h St. For 


all particulars HowarD 
Syms, No. 50 W. 47th St., New York City. 


STAMMERING 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


CORRECTED 
Davip GREENE, 1122 Broadway. New York. 


8 WEST 83d STREET 
MISS MURPHY and MISS GAYLORD 
Boarding and Day School for girls and 
children. Kindergarten through College 
Preparatory. Apply for prospectus. 


The Packard School 


Founded by S. S. PACKARD, in 1858, as 


PACKARD’S 


Commercial Department 


BOOKKEEPING 
PENMANSHIP 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
COR 


RESPONDENCE 


BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Stenographic Department 


SHORTH 


AND 
TYPEWRITING 
PENMANSHIP 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 
Corner Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


New York City 


New York City 


New York 235 Nassau Dwight 
Law School § t Method 


of Instruction. 
LL.B. in two years; LL.M. in three years. 

High ‘standards. Prepares for bar of all States. 

Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


No. 35 West 90th St. 

The Helburn For boys and _ girls. 

hool Graded 

from Kindergarten to 
High School. Raonsaent October 3d. 


amilton Grange School, list St. 

and Convent Ave., oarding and 

Day School. Modern methods and attractive 

housein finest residential section of upper New 

York City, near Hudson River. $600. Specia 
students. Mrs. E. K. MORGAN, Prin. 


DR. SAVAGE 


CYMNASIUM 
308 West 59th St. 
Tenth season opens Sept. 1th. "Circulars. 


KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Classes for mothers in Child Study. Mrs. M. 
F. WALTON, 176 West 87th Street, N. Y. 


Normal De art. 
KINDERGARTEN mentof the Et ical 
Culture School, 109 West 54th St. Two years’ 
course. Opens Oct. 2d. Send for catalogue. 


The Misses 0 they 


Tisses Green 
Boarding and Day School re Girls (estab- 


lished 1816). 176 West72d St., Sherman Square 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM New YorRK 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets. New York 


re 4 ds. six 
Sam Ss. LAW 
School cwithe Day and 
‘Grad- 
ate voi ool, Peda- 

API LIED. SC IENCE and UNI- 
RSITY COLLEGE. For circulars. 
address the vestaler Washington Square, 

New York City. 


The Veltin School for Girls 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Number of pupils - to twelve in each 


FIREPROOF SCHOOL BUILDING 
160 & 162 West 74th St. 


F _ Spacious studio, now in course of construc- 
ton, will increase present facilities. 


Miss Louise F. Wickham 


3th. Girls received who wish 
0 stu Music, Languages, etc. 


New YorkeS 
U niversity 


d 
Also pe Ea preparation. Seventh year. 
> Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


BROOKLYN 


Adelphi College 


Lafayette Avenue, St. James Place 
and Clifton Place 
Ciassical, Literary, and Scientific Courses. 
Co-educational. Kindergarten training 
course. 


The Adelphi Academy 


Preparatory for college or business. 

School of Musical Art. Henry G. HAN- 
CHETT, Director. 
ig admitted at any time. Session opens 
Sep 1899. Special car without change from 
the te slope, also from the Eastern istrict. 


Hon. ‘Timotuy L. Wooprurr, 
resident of the Corporation. 


CHARLES H. LEvERMorE, Ph.D., 
President of the Faculty. 
Miss Upton’s Private Classes and 


Individual Instruction 
9 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


286-292 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


A school of oe highest class for girls. In- 
struction in 
Mise O. CONRO, Principal. 


heBrooklyn Heights Seminary 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


Boarding and day school for girls. Each 
department in charge of a specialist. 
Individual instruction. 


SHOPPING at any New York store. 
Samples sent; designs furnished; suits and 
hats made for ladies and children. Wedding 
trousseaux a specialty. Peculiar advantages 
for buying all classes of merchandise at low- 
est prices. given. Ad- 
dress Mrs. M. VIGHTMAN & CO., 
44 West 22d St.. ee York. 


CHILDREN WITH 
IMPERFECT HEARING 


for whom the best educational 
advantages are’desired should be 
sent to The Wright-Humason 
School, 42 West 76th Street, New 
York. Lip-reading taught to adults. 


MRS. DE MELI 


having established herself in pleasantly 
situated, well-appointed house in w Yor 
offers hol imited number 
to town for 
SHOPPING, etc., the pro- 
tection of a home. References. Send for 
circular. Address 230 West 97th Street, 
New York City. 


The Katherine L. Maltby 


160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, 
New York City 
Highest city advantages. Eleventh year. 


The Misses Hickock’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Near New York City with opportunities for 
out-of-door iife. Lectures by Professors 1n 
Columbia University. Morristown, N. 


California 


The Thacher School 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., California, 
ts in the Ofai Valley, near Santa Barbara, 
wn Southern ‘alifornia. 
SHE N D. THACHER, 
.. LL.B., Yale), Head Master. 
WELT. bi 
(4.B., Vale), Associate Head Master. 
An tllustrated article about the schoo/ 
by Edward Everett Hale appeared in Feb. 
ath issue of The Ou tlaok. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


California 


Connecticut 


ISS FRENCH’S CLASSICAL 

SCHOOE FOR GIRLS, 512 S. 

Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fall term begins September 26, 1899. 


Connecticut 


A boarding School 
Black Hall School 4 boarding Schoo! 
pares for any coliege or for business. _Gym- 
nasium, athletic field, etc. ~ 
in September. “HAS. G. 
, Principal, Black Hall, —— 


THEUNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Eleven boys 
of this year’s class will enter college. 


nstitute for Girls 

Miss Baird S 44 miles from NewYork 

City.. Primary, Academic, and College Pre- 

paratory Classes. Music, Art, and the Lan- 

sense. New buildings, steam heat, incan- 
escent light. Gymnasium, 28th year. 


Miss Low’s Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 


Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and 
Advanced courses in Music, Art 
Modern anguages. and Literature. Special 


tut ifr 
LOW an Miss HEYWOOD, 


‘onn. Principals. 


Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Our, little book will make a revelation to 
ate of the possibilities that are open to your 
y ot life and education in a good school. I 
shall be glad to mail it to you, and you will. 
be giad to read it. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 


BETTS ACADEMY 


STAMFORD, CONN. O6lst year. 
sate preparation for college or busi- 
ne 


Special advantages for students desiring to 
save time in 

I L attention in the 
tion of Bebo and the formation o 
habits of study. 

Companionable HOME LIFE. Large grounds 
to athletics and outdoor sports. 

ETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


repara- 
correct 


AT and Home tor Ten Boys, 
Greenwich, Conn. Academy 74th year; 
Home 20th. Noted for successful mental, 
moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful 
home. Unsurpassed Reter- 
ences. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 


Connecticut, Hartford 


Woodside Seminary 


Reope 
for Girls September 28. 


Address for circular 
Miss SARA J. SmiTu, Principal. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


ee 3 Conn. Home School for Boys. 
- H. BREWER, Principal. 


THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Address Head-master., Harvey E. Taylor, 
formerly of Pomfret, Conn. Mr. Charles S. 
Everest, M.A. Instructor. 

References by permission: Rev. H. L. 
Everest, former Rector. Mrs. Wm. D. Black, 
Patroness of Ingleside. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Old Lyme, Conn. Fine buildings, beau- 
tiful saree Every comfort and ad- 
vantage. Coll Preparatory or Elective 
course. Mrs. RicHArD SILL GRISWOLD. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Opens for Fall Term Sept. 28, 1899 
For catalogue apply to 
Prof. BENJ. W. BACON, New Haven. Ct. 


Margaret's Diocesan 
School for Girls 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


The conditions of true and rounded 
education are here offered: A beautiful 
home; highest standards of instruction; 
advantages of city and country; a strong 
curriculum of college preparatory, gen- 
eral, music and art courses. Ample 
grounds for outdoor exercise. 

Gymnasium. 


The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, D.D., 
Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 


The Choate School for Boys 


Wallingford, Conn. 

Refers by permission to Hon. Wm. G. 
Choate, New > Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., Bos 

MARK PITMAN, A.M., Headmaster. 


District of Columbia ee 


‘CHEVY CHASE 


French and English School for Giris. Sub- 
urb of Washington. French the language of 


the house. 
Mile. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal. 
Miss C. PETTIGREW, Assist. Prin. 


Chevy Chase P. O., 


The Phebe A. Hearst Kindergarten 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Will reopen October 3,1899 
Lecture “Peas 
Hon. WILLIAM RRIS 
Miss SusAN E. Buc 
Mr. NICHOLAS BUTLER 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Miss LAuRA FISHER 
Miss C. . HART 
For further particulars address 
HARRIET NikL, Principal, 1215 K St., 


N.W. 


Maryland 


The Woman’s College 
OF BALTIMORE 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 


Young women contemplating a college 
course are requested to write for a Pro- 
gram and information. Address simply, 


The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


College for Young Women and Preparatory 
School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious 
Buildings, completely Equipped. 

C ‘har es Street Avenue. BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Edgeworth Boarding & Day School 


FOR GIRLS. Reopens Sept. 28, 1899. 
37th year. Mrs. H. P. LEFEbvRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HunTLey, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. F ranklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


- Maryland 


Johns Hopkins 
University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Beginning October 1, 1899 


President: DANIEL C. GILMAN: Deng 
of the Medical School: Oster; 
Dean of the College: Epwarp H. GRIFFIN, 


Instruction 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS: 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses 
for candidates for the degree of Ph.D) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates 
for the degree of M.D.; courses for 
physicians.) 
For UNDERGRADUATES: 
(c) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students. 
Libraries | 
University, 90,000 volumes. 
Peabody Institute, 133,000 volumes. 
Pratt Library, 190,000 volumes. 


Laboratories Directors 
‘Physics. Henry A. Rowland. 
Chemistry. Tra Remsen. 


wliam B. Clark. 


Zodlogy. William K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mall. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 
Pathology and Bacteriology 
H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. aay A bei. 
Physiological 
John A bei. 
Clinical Medicine. W. iam Osler. 
Seminaries Directors 
Greek. Basil L. Gilder sleeve. 
Latin. Kirby F. Suitth. 
Sanskrit. Maurice Blooiifield. 
Semitic. Paul Haupt. 
German. Henry Wood. 
Romance. A. Marshall ¢- liiott. 
English. James W. Bright. 
History. Herbert B. Adams. 
Economics. Sidney Sherwood. 
Mathematics. Thomas Craig. 
Physics. Joseph S. A nies. 
Undergraduate Courses (leading to B.A, 
Groups 
1. Classical 
(the old college course ’’). 
2. Mathematical- Physical 


(leading up to Engineering). 
. Chemical-Biological 
(leading up to Medicine). 
. Geological-Biological. 
. Latin- Mathematical. 
. Historical-Political 
(leading up to Law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications 
Mathematics (vol. XXL.) 


Sinton Newcomb. 
Chemistry (vol. /ra Reisen. 
Philology (vol. XX.) Basti L.Gildersleev. 
History (vol. XVII.) Alerbert B. Adams. 
Modern Languages (v XIV 


) 
Marshal? F:iliott 
Biology (vol. IV.) 


w 


Editors 


Brooks 
Assyriology (vol. IV.) Paul 
Experimental (vol. IV.) 
A. 
Programmes of Courses offered te 
graduate students in Philosophy and the 
Arts, and in the School of Medicine, andalse 
of the Undergraduate or Collegiate Cours® 
will be sent on application to the Registrat. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Florida 


“4 limited number of delicate girls, 
A wishing the benefits of outdoor hfe, in 
thorough instruction, 
would be received in the home of a Congre- 
ational minister. Address Mrs. BOL 
‘ocoanut Grove, Biscayne Bay, Fla. 


Illinois 


ASCHAII HALL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
4746 Madison Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss KATE Byam MARTIN 
Miss Lina 


Principals: 


YHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
( INARY Opens Sept. 27th. English, 
German, vanish, and Swedish Departments. 
Seminary Settlement, College Graduation or 
its equivalent required for English Depart- 
ment. Fellowship of $600 each year for two 
years for class of 1902, Address Prof. H. M. 
SCOTT, 520 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 


Maine 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


‘The diocesan school for girls. Thoroughly 
new and modern appointments. Pleasant 
climate. General, college preparatory, and 
musical courses. Lowest prices consistent 
with superior educational facilities. For 
catalogue address 


The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


_ Massachusetts 
Lasell Seminary 
FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, 
Swimming ‘l'ank, Scientific Cooking Rooms, 
and Laboratory; possessing all the comtorts 
and elegancies of a first-class home, with a 
beautiful dining room, superior table and 
service; situated in one of the most delight- 
tulsuburbs of Boston, within easy. access to 
the best concerts, lectures, and other advan- 
tages of a large and refined city; employinga 
iarge and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now 
registering for next fall. Choice of room is 
in the order of application. Address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
IRs. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 20, 1899. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for. Young 
44 Ladies, Andover, Mass., begins its 71st 
year Sept. 14, offering three Seminary Courses 
ot Studies, and a College-fitting Course. Ad- 
dress Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principai. 


‘WHY THE LARGEST? 


Forty-five years of constant and healthful 


brogress has put the 


NewEngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


" sBoston, Mass., at the top (both in size 
standing) of musical, institutions in 
america. Comprehensive in plan, moder- 


- uein price, thorough in practice, and famous 


Jor results. 


GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Frank W. Hace, General Manager. Send 
tor an illustrated catalogue, — 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


IN THE BIBLE 


Four Years’ Course: The Life of Christ 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


he Life The Foreshadowings of the Christ, The Founding 
of the Christian Church, The Work of the Old 


estament Sages. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES DAILY 


All work carefully directed by monthly instruction sheets. Material now ready. Clubs may 


€ organized at once. 


Send for announcement and specimens of work. 


WORK COMMENCES OCTOBER |! 
Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


William R. Harper, Principal, 


Hype Park, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


School, Boston: 
Miss Wheelock’s $209); poston. 


Collegiate course includes essentials in the 
education of women. Lucy WHEELOCK. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


_Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For 
circulars address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


_ year begins Sept. 27. Personal train- 
ing in expression and in study. Especial 
emphasis on English. For particulars apply 
to Miss K. V. SMITH, 13 Buckingham St. 


Rogers Hall School 


FOR GIRLS 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 
For 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 35, 


Natick, Mass.- Near Wellesiey and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. 
Advanced work. Preparation for Kindergar- 
ten Normal Classes. Golf, tennis, basket- 
bail. Illustrated catalogue. Miss CONANT 
and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


N ERRIMAC, MASS. — Whittier 
4 Home School for Girls. Special 
and College Preparatory. Terms $300 per 
year. ANNIE B. RUSSELL, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY for Young Women 
NorToN, Mass. 28 miles from Boston. 
65th year begins Sept. 13. Advanced courses 
for high saeaan graduates and others not 
wishing full college course; also.college pre- 
paratory and special. Artand music. Gym- 
nasium, outdoor sports, extensive rounds. 
Best home influences. _For. circular and 

illustrations address the President 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS.—Preparation for any_col- 
lege. Special courses. Dr. CHARLES H. 
CLARR. Waban (Newton), Mass. 


WELLESLEY $CHQ0L For 

BOYS. — 
year. Fits for college. Terms $500. Boys 
under twelve, $350. _Responsibie instruction, 
Careful attention given to good morals and 
physical development. Epwarb A. BENNER. 


OWARD SEMINARY forGirls and 

Young Women, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
17th year opens Sept. 20, 1899. ‘Terms $350 
per year. Academic, College-Preparatory, 
and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocu- 
tion. Well-equipped Library and Laborato- 
ries, fine Gymnasium. Attractive and health- 
ful location. Miss Sarah E. Laughton, Prin. 


Miss Kimball’s Home School 


FOR GIRLS. Worcester, Mass. 
Pieasant home. Excellent instruction. Sev- 
eral courses of study. College preparatory. 
Permanent home and care for motherless 
girls. Circular sent on application. 


Highland Military Academy 


Worcester, Mass. 
44th year. A home school. Preparatory 
ot the first grade. Healthful ‘location. New 
athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 
ead Master: JoserpH ALDEN SHAW, A.M, 


-amination. 


Froebel School and Kindergarten 
Normal Class 


Thorough preparation for Kindergarten 
work. Two years’ course. Theory and prac- 
tice combined. Special class for those with 
special ability. Diploma establishing com- 
potency of student. Number limited. Post- 

raduate work. liss NNIE COOLIDGE 
Rust, 80 West St., Wercester, Mass. 


Michigan 


The Detroit Home and Day School 


22d year opens Sept. 27. Certificate admits 
to the best colleges open to women. 

ELLA M. LIGGETT, Prin. 

JEANNETTE LIGGETT, Associate. 


Missouri 


HOSMER HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Certificate admits to College. For cata- 
logues address 
Miss M. H. MATHEWS, St. Louis, Mo. 


BISHOP ROBERTSON HALL 


Episcopal. Established 1874. Boarding 
and Day School tor Girls. Reopens, D. V., 
Sept. 13, 1899. Apply to Sister Superior, 
1607-17 Ss. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


New Hampshire 
West LEsanon, New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares for Gsovernment Academies and 
Colleges. 


‘ull Commercial Course, 
lajor B. F. Hyatt, Principal. 


New Jersey 
MILITARY 


BOR DE N TOW N INSTITUTE 


Bordentown, N. J. 

The duties of manhood are to be learned 
by a right performance of the duties of ec 
hood. Hence, this school, while reasonably 
conserving modern demands for athletic exer- 
cises, will pc eggs | adhere to the strict schol- 
arly standards which have_made the higher 
grade English schools so efficient in training 
strong men. 

Maj. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principa/. 


The Dwight School for Girls 


Peculiar advantages in beauty and héalth- 
fulness of situation, desirabiiity of environ- 
ment, and efficiency of equipment. Graduates 
admitted to leading colleges without ex- 
inati General and primary courses. 
Advanced work in languages, music, painting. 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Miss E.W. FARRAR, 
Principals, Englewood, N. J. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


Morristown, New Jersey 
Exceptionally broad curriculum, with 
ample equipment and thorough instruction. 
Certificate admits to the four leading _col- 
eges. Music and Art. Suburban to New 
York. Boarding pupils $700. 


Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls 


Collegiate and special courses of study. 
NGLEWOOD, New Jersey. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New Jersey 


‘New York 


Montclair Miltary 
Academy 


MONTCLATR, N. /. 


All study hours are under the 
direction of masters, who lend 
wise assistance,and help boys to 
acquire the student habit. ~ The 
classes are small,and each boy 
7s made the subject of special 
study. Extensive play-grounds 
and a large gymnasium with a 
special instructor. Boys are pre- 
bared for any college or scientific 
school. Especially cordial rela- 
tions with Princeton University. 
Catalogue on application to 


J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., 
Head Master. 


WOOD’S COLLEGE 


876 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
BUSINESS AND SHORT HAND. 
1,000 Students Annually. 

4200 secured in 4 months. 

for Catalogue. 


’ For Girls. 
Miss Townsend’s School 
and college preparatory departments. Spe- 
cial courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. Fs 


Rutgers Preparatory School 
For Boys 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Founded 1766. 
E.iot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


Princeton Preparatory School 


Gives individual attention to a _ limited 
number of pupils, preparing them to enter 
Princeton or any American college.  En- 
dorsed by the President and Dean of Prince- 
ton University. Healthful surroundings ; 
For catalogue address 

J. B E, Head Master, Princeton, N.J. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. WILLIAM E. D. SCOTT’S 
School for Girls 


Complete of front Kinder- 
oe to College. Manual Training and 
ature Study a part of regular course. 


MONTROSE SCHOOL 
elective, and pre aratory courses. Apply for 
outlines to the rine als: rs {. 
BRYA ARRINGTON: 


Mrs. 
South Orange, N tis min. from N.Y 


New York 
RYE SEMINARY 


For particulars address Mrs. S. J. LIFE 
The Misses STOWE, Rye, New ork. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 


Founded in 188 by Henry Wells, 
(originator of Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and 
subsequently the poctnsent of large gifts from 

im and from tdw Morgan. Pro- 
in spirit, its field 1S being constantly 

roadened and its standard raised until it is 
now among the foremost in its educational 
facilities. Address 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 


LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for 

Girls. Special and regular courses. 

Mrs. Jang Grey Hype, Binghamton, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Canandaigua, N. Y. 
24th year begins Sept. 20. Certificate admits 
to leading Colleges. Strong Music Depart- 
ment. Send for illustrated circular. 
SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal. 


New YorK, CHAPPAQUA 


(Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for Boysand Girls. In hill countr 
33 miles from New York. Prepares for lead- 
ry coileges and business. 


BERT R. LAWTON, A.M., Principal. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A classical, seminary of hi igh grade for 
boys and re Beautiful and healthful lo- 
cation. record of forty-five years of 
uninterrupted successfui educational work. 
Conservatory of Music, Art, and Elocution. 
For address 

v. A. H. FLack, A.M., Principal. 


oughton Seminary for Young Wo- 
men, Clinton, N.Y. (39th year), is pre- 
pared to give thorough preparation for college, 
to afford advantages to high schooi graduates 
who desire further to give 
girls a mother’s care he social and_ moral 
culture-training reveals what is best in life. 
For Catalogue address A. G. BENEviIcT, A.M. 


East CoLDENHAM, NEw YorK 


The Sycamore Farm Training School 


For BACKWARD and MENTALLY 
FEEBLE CHILDREN. Helpless chii- 
dren admitted. Address N. R. BREWSTER. 


N FW YOR MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


In the Hudson River Highlands near 
West Poimt. The beautiful and healthful 
surroundings, unusually strong and able 
faculty woe ‘disci line and complete equip- 
ment, have all aided in the success of the 
academy, which is now represented by its 
graduates in the army, navy, and twent = 
colleges. Separate building for young 
Summer session. For catalogues po tad 
the SUPERINTENDENT 

Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


New York 


Miss C. E. Mason’s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Castle, Tarrytown-on- Hudson, New 
ork. Advantages of N.Y. City. All de. 
artments. Graduatine and special courses. 
repares for College. For illustrated circular 
J, address Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 


Type-writing, 
TENOGRAPHY 
Bookkeeping, etc., thoroughh 
taught maith or personally at East- 
man N.Y. Situations 
furnished talogue free. ©. ( 
GAINES, Box 245, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Riverview 
Military Academy 
Many men of merk 
followed the trend of training received at 
Riverview before they became successful, 
Why not place your boy on the same road? 
64th year. A representative of Riverview 
any will be at ag 32, 70 Fifth Ave. 


Tuesday from 9:30 a.m. until 
1 P.M 


SEPH B. BissBee, A.M., Prin. 


For GIRLS, 
Lyndon Hall School 
N.Y. Vassar preparation a specialty. Circular 
gives full particulars. SamuelW.Buck, A.M. 


Dr. Holbrook’s School 


will reopen Wednesda N September 27, 6p. m. 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia examinations 
held at the school. 

S1nG S1nc, New York. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarship and 
high moral character ; prepares for College or 
Scientific School. Gymnasium; ample grounds 
for athletic games. Fall term ig Sept. 
14. Address F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


empstead, Long Island, Family Schooi. 

Little boys exclusively; moderate expend- 
iture; exceptivnal healthfulness; individual 
instruction for backward boys. eference, 
Secretary to President, George Bruce Cor- 
telyou, Washington, 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, New York. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 


85th year. References: Hon, Josent 
Hamilton W. Mabie, L 

Hubbell formerly ceant Board of 
New York City 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


Prepares for college. Advanced courses In 
Artand Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Mus- 
cal Director. One hour from New York. 32d 
year begins Sept.27. MissC. C. Fuller, Prin. 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON | 


45 Minutes from New York 
Miss Bennett will limit her class for 1899- 
1900 to 28 girls over sixteen wishing fine 
work in Music, Art, French, German, 
English, Literature, History, Psychology. 
Ethics, and _ Preparation or Foreign 
Travel. Special tutoring in other branches. 


The Misses Mackie’s ,Scheo! | 


T hirty- -fourth year. Academic, Advanced, 
and College preparatory Courses. Diplomas 
given in each. Certificate admits to Vassar 
and Wellesley. Species Courses in Art, Lit- 
erature. and 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


A P t 
The Siglar School <3, 


1899. Circulars /ree. 
LAR, A.M., 


New York, PEEKSKILL 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL (Military) 


Classical, Scientific, Business Courses. 
Location beautiful. Fine —_— Large cam- 
pus. Illustrated catalogu 

Waters & Principals. 


Tarrytown- 
dson. A Boarding. and Day 
School lt Girls. College preparation. 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


‘IRVING INSTITUTE 


25 miles from New York. Healthful loca- 
tion. Pleasant home. Individual attention. 
Preparation for or business. New 
{. FURMAN, AN. 


Ohio 
Marcourt Place 


‘Seminary 


GAMBIER, O. 


A school of the highest ‘class for gies. For 
catabogne and information, addre 
Irs. ADA I. AYER ety Principal. 


Toledo, 2313 Ashland Avenue 
HE MISSES LAW'S FROEBEL INSTITUTE. 


School for Kindergartners and 
Playground Directors. Certificate and, 


ploma Courses. MARY E. Law,M.D.., Princ: 


pal. STOYAN VASIL TsANOFF, Instructor. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Ohio 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Miss CLARA. Baur, Directress._ A_thor- 
ough musical education after methods of fore- 
most European Conservatories. Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Students can 
enter at any time. For catalogue, address 

Miss CLARA Baur, Cincinnati. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School 


FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Prepares for all Colleges a 4 women. 
Fall term begins September 25, 
E. Broad St., Columbus 


MISS PHELPS’ Classical Schoo! 


Preparation for all colleges. Special 
studies and courses of colle study. Special 
advantages in Music and Gymnasium. 


Fall term begins September 28. 


KENYON 
Military Academy 


GAMBIER, OHIO 


A model schooi for boys, on a hill top 1,100 
feet above sea level. For descriptive cata- 


logue address 
HILLS and WYANT, Regents. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE COLLEGE 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. For young Women. 
Thorough equipment. Beautiful location. 
Superb climate. Preparatory, seminary, and 
collegiate courses. Illustrated book free. 

Archibald A. Jones, A.M., President 


Pennsylvania 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDwItNn, Principal. Within 
eight years more than ninety pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr Coile ege hg this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College 
Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone 
uilding. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


LUKE'S SCHOOL 


Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia 

“A thorough and honest school, the kin 

of a school to which sensible parents desire 
to send their sons.’’—BrsHop HITAKER. 
Grounds and situation are exceptionally beau- 
iu and healthful. Individual instruction. 

Full ment. 

ARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 
CHESTNUT HILL, PA 

A BOARDING rt FOR BOYS, 

Illustrated Catalogues on cation. 


PATTERSON, Head Master. 
The Academy of Ursinus College 


offers, in addition to a strong curriculum and 
a Faculty of college-trained teachers, the 
mental stimulus of a college community. _In 
a beautiful and healthful town near Philadel- 
phia, easily accessible. Thorough prepara- 
tion for any college. Co-educational. Com- 
ortable and sanitary dormitories, furnished, 
steam-heated. Physical instructor, gymnasi- 


Pennsylvania Military College 


CHESTER, Pa. 
38th Year begins September 13th. 

‘“*4 Military School of the highest order.’’—U.S. War DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 

Catalogues of Col. C. E. HYATT, President. 


Pennsylvania 


tevens School for Girls.—3lst year 


beains Sept. 28th. preparatory, 
boarding ne ay school. : RIPPS, 
Principal, at home = daily, 211-22 


W. Chelton Germantown, Philada. 


West WalnutSt. Seminary 


is a select city and ideal home school. 

The boarding department has accom- 
dations for fifteen pupils, who are 
surrounded with refined and home- 
like influences. 


Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Principal, 
2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marshall Seminary 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


College preparatory Departments, 
and ecial courses prospectus ad address 
the MISSES MARSHA L, Principals. 


rn College. of Dental Surgery. 
Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. Forty-fourth Annual Session opens 
Ictober 2, 1899 hree years’ graded course 
in lectures, quizzes, and clinics. Women 
admitted. _For information address Dr. 
Wilbur F. Litch, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa: 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. 
Nearness to Philade phia opens numerous 
means of culture; climate piontant, equable; 
many benefits ‘of Swarthmore College ex- 
- ed to pupils. The pure_moral atmos- 

here of a Friends’ school. Usual College 

aratory and Academic courses. _Terms 
erate. Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal. 


Armitage Preparatory School 


Wayne, Pa. A home and a school for 
irls. $550, no extras. Healthful location. 
r%, hour from Philadelphia. Highest stand- 
ards maintained. Indiv —_ attention. Pre- 
pares for leading coliege 
Miss HARRIET C. Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke's 
fine pr aperty ; an gaat location for a school. 

Miss Frances E. BENNETT an iss 
Sytvia J. EASTMAN. continue the educa- 
tional of the school. or circu- 
lars. address Ogontz School P. O.. 


um and athletic field. Expenses, $190 s $240. 
For ca ans and information addres 
HE NGLER, D.D., Pres’ t, 
egeville, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OVERBROOK 


(verbrook School 


Girls’ Boarding School in one of the most 
beautitul suburbs of Philadelphia. College 


pre arator fd and general course. Tennis, 
et-ball, home life. Address 


Ss. J. SAYWARD., | 
gvale, Me. 


Pennsylvania College for 


A situation and home of rare beauty, instruc- 
tion unsurpassed for 
-— modern equipment,-and the intellectual 

pk eger of one of the centers of art and 
cu ture of the country. Academic and college 

Schools of art and music. Mod- 
erate terms. Miss R. J. DeVORE, Presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tennessee 


WARD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
J. D. BLanton, President, Nashville,Tenn. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTS 


AN IDEAL HOME, Yonkers, New 
York’s most convenient, beautiful, and health- 
tul suburb; four acres ground, fine large 
modern house, large stable and ardener’ 
tage; magnificent unobstructed views Hud- 
son River and Palisades; house most artistic 
and contains every improvement, including 
steam heating, Turkish and Russian baths, 
open fireplaces in eleven rooms, etc. Bargain 

nies for cash or exchange for good property. 

GORDON. Real Estate, Yonkers, N.Y 


ADVANTAGEOUS OPEN- 
ING is offered a strictly honorable man oi 
ability who can invest $5,000 to $10,000 cash 
in a safe and profitable business. Salary paid 
commensurate with results ex es efer- 
ences piven and Address No. 9,842, 
care o bs he Outloo 


A LADY ‘ITH VERY AT- 
TRACTIVE HOME a short distance 
from the city would take entire charge of a 
family of several children. refined, enjoy- 
able home, with exceptional educational ad- 
vantages and mother’s care. Address No. 
care The Outlook. 


A TEACHER of fifteen years’ experi- 
ence desires position in a private school as 
instructor in English, History, Literature, 
and Mathematics. Best references. Address 
R., 226 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


NURSE WANTED FOR BABY 
NINE MONTHS OLD.— Must be a 
kind. trustworthy, and efficient young woman. 
Address Mrs. AN Spring 
Lake, N. J., until Sept. 25; after that, 240 
West 14th St., New York Cit ty. 


A LADY HAVING A LOVELY 
HOME IN BROOKLYN, and having 
an‘ associate farge of a specialist, woul 
take entire c of leminded child. 
References. ress S. 237, 
care of ‘The Outlook. 


YOUNG LADY wishes position as 
mother's ney, oe willing to take charge of in- 
ant nights had five years’ experience. 
MISS MAY, itanlehaent. Cornwall, N. Y. 


PARENTS WISHING TO -SEND 
their daughters from suburban residences to 

rooklyn day, schools can find board from 
Monday to Friday of each week for little girls 
near the Adelphi Academy, Pratt Institute, 
and St. Catharine’s Hall, with intelligent 
care, quiet family life, in studies or 
music. MRS SES- 
SIONS, e Rt. Rev. Ss. 
Hadley, 


WANTED—BY A LADY OF 38, 
mopar as companion, nurse, or housekeeper 
or ap invalid lady, or to assist in the care of 
chil dren. Address L., 1016 Monroe Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


WANTED-—By a young woman of col- 
legiate education and wide European expe- 
rience, position as companion or _ private 
secretary. Address No. 244, care of Outlook. 


WANTED-—SHE END OF SEP 
TEMBER, I PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., a cheerful capable young woman to 
wait on invalid lady; must be good sewer 
and reader, willing to make herself_useful 
in the family generally. Address Box 83, 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


GIRLS’ COLONY, New York oily. 
convenient to Art Schools and Corocee. Hal 
twenty minutes’ ride from Barnard pons 
Teachers’ College. A few vacancies left. Ad- 
dress F. No. 247, core The Outlook. 


WANTED-By New England woman, 
experienced in menta} cases, position to care 
ve an insane or elderly person. Best M. 33 

family references. Address A. A. 
4 Street, Charlestown, Mass. 

A CHEMIST. GRADUATE OF 
YALE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, DE- 
SIRES A POSITION IN A LABO- 

AT Y, or where knowledge will be of 
use. Address CHEMIST, No. 255, care of 
The Outlook. 
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